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PREFACE. 

THIS  Diary  is  literally  what  the  phrase  imports.  It 
was  written  day  by  day,  much  of  it  amid  the  bustle 
of  the  scene  depicted,  a  fact  that  pleads  for  gentle 
consideration  of  blemishes  of  hasty  judgment  or 
faulty  style  the  critical  reader  may  note. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  Punch 
for  generous  permission  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
sketches  drawn  by  E.  T.  REED  to  illustrate  "  The 
Diary  of  Toby,  M.P."  That  grace  was  crowned 
by  the  hearty  consent  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Artist. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  VACHER  for  lending  to 
the  embroidery  of  my  notes  the  web  of  the  Calendar 
of  the  Sessions  published  in  their  excellent  little 
Guide. 

HENRY  W.    LUCY. 

REFORM  CLUB, 

February,  1901. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SETTLING        DOWN. 

"Our  Opening  Day." — The  Speaker. — Black  Rod! — The 
Leaders. — Election  of  Speaker. — The  Speaker  takes 
the  Chair. — Hard  Swearing. — Historic  Exits. — Dr. 
Tanner  Breaks  Out. — "That's  a  Lie!" — No  Tellers 
for  the  Noes. — "Judas  !  " — Lamentation  of  Mr.  Tim 
Healy. — The  Strange  Case  of  Sir  Frank  Lockwood. — 
A  New  Member  Beats  the  Record. — A  Historic 
Corner  Seat. — A  Family  Group. 

Aug.  i2th,  When  at  seven  minutes  past  two  this  after- 
1895.  noon  Black  Rod  was  announced  at  the  door 

opening  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sudden  hush 
kay-"  fell  upon  the  crowd  that  filled  the  benches  and 
thronged  the  gangways.  For  more  than  twenty  minutes 
the  House  had  presented  a  scene  of  increasing  excite- 
ment. Members  coming  early  (one  it  is  said  arrived  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning)  obtained  the  large  white 
tickets,  possession  of  which  made  it  possible  to  secure 
a  seat  in  advance. 

Awaiting  the  stroke  of  two  o'clock  and  the  arrival 
of  Black  Rod  with  summons  to  proceed  to  the  other 
House  and  hear  the  Royal  Commission  read,  members 
flocked  together  in  hilarious  mood.  It  was  hard  to 
say  which  seemed  the  more  elate,  the  majority  or  the 
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minority.  Everyone  shook  hands  with  everyone  else. 
Voices  were  uplifted  to  strident  pitch.  Every  face  wore 
a  smile.  If  the  gathering  had  chanced  after  a  great 
shipwreck  there  could  scarcely  have  been  louder  jubila- 
tion over  the  happy  issue.  There  were  no  prayers 
to-day,  as  indeed,  to  begin  with,  there  was  no  Speaker 
nor  any  mace  on  the  table.  Members,  therefore, 
enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  walking  about  with  their 
hats  on,  an  opportunity  that  seemed  to  lend  the  last 
touch  of  innocent  delight  to  the  occasion. 

The  Mr.  Gully  arrived  just  before  two  o'clock,  in 
Speaker,  summer  garment  befitting  the  sunshine  of 
this  epoch  in  his  career.  The  crowd  that  gathered 
round  him,  heartily  shaking  hands,  indicated  how  his 
personal  popularity,  established  under  less  prominent 
circumstances,  had  increased  after  experience  of  his 
capacity  in  the  Chair.  He  made  his  way  to  the  corner 
of  the  third  seat  behind  the  front  Opposition  Bench. 
Seeing  Sir  John  Mowbray  in  a  corresponding  position 
on  the  Bench  opposite,  he  crossed  over  and  shook 
hands  with  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  who,  having 
last  Session  proposed  the  election  to  the  Chair  of  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  now  promised  to  give  an  added 
grace  to  the  occasion  by  moving  the  re-election  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  defeated  the  nominee  of  his  part}7. 
Mr.  Gully  was  made  as  welcome  on  the  Conservative 
side  as  on  the  Liberal  benches,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  get  back  to  his  seat  through  the  thicket 
of  hands  outstretched  to  greet  him. 

Black  At  the  cry  of  "  Black  Rod  !  "  members  scam- 
Rod  i  pered  off  the  floor,  taking  up  their  position 
right  or  left.  Old  members  uncovering,  new  ones  for 
the  most  part  followed  their  example.  It  was  the 
Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  whom  had  been 
deputed  the  duty  of  summoning  the  Commons. 
Appalled  by  the  sudden  hush  that  fell  on  his  entrance, 
embarrassed  by  the  drained  regards  fixed  upon  his 
funereal  clothes  and  black  silk  stockings,  the  Yeoman 
Usher  tremulously  delivered  his  message  and  gratefully 
withdrew,  retiring  backward  with  carefully-paced  steps. 
So  slow  was  his  exit  that  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave,  the 
Clerk,  pressing  forward,  leading  the  Commons  in  place 
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of  the  Speaker,  not  yet  elected,  overtook  and  passed 
at  the  bar  the  emissary  of  the  Lords.  Mr.  Goschen, 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  and  one  or  two  other 
Ministers  followed,  together  with  some  thirty  or  forty 
private  members.  But  Mr.  Chaplin  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  on  which  he 
sat  smiling  with  contagious  complacency.  Pending 
the  return  of  the  deputation  from  the  House  of  Lords 
Mr.  Tommy  Bowles  left  his  seat  and  made  a  sort 
of  progress  through  the  House,  visiting,  among 
other  members,  Mr.  Gully,  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
encouraging  to  bear  up  under  the  rigours  of  a  situation 
embarrassing  to  a  sensitive  nature. 

The  All  this  while  two  seats  facing  each  other 
Leaders.  on  tjle  two  front  benches  by  the  table 
were  conspicuously  empty.  Neither  the  Leader  of  the 
House  nor  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  yet  shown 
his  face,  nor  was  it  Mr.  Chamberlain's  custom  to  press 
in  before  them.  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave  having  returned 
from  the  Lords  and  resumed  his  seat,  the  members  of 
the  House  who  had  accompanied  him  having  resettled 
themselves,  a  sudden  cheer  burst  forth.  Then  were 
discovered  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
walking  part  passu,  one  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker's 
chair,  the  other  to  the  left.  It  was  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, happy  inasmuch  as  the  welcoming  cheers  which 
rose  from  either  side  struck  a  note  of  unanimity.  At 
well-ordered  distance,  came  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mars  venit,  et  veniens  bellica  signa  dabat. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  concerned  the  only 
suggestion  of  Mars  was  that  he  wore  in  his  coat  a  blood- 
red  orchid.  But  there  was- no  doubt  about  the  note 
of  war  of  which  his  coming  was  the  signal.  It  rose 
angrily  and  scornfully  from  the  Irish  camp.  The 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  genially  smiled  at  this  welcome 
as  he  seated  himself  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

Election     The  business  of  the  sitting  was   confined  to 

the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and  did  not  occupy 

more    than    twenty    minutes.       The    Clerk 

pointing  a  finger  at  Sir  John  Mowbray,  that  right  hon. 
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gentleman  proposed  that  Mr.  William  Court  Gully  do 
take  the  Chair  of  the  House.  Sir  John,  who  was  much 
cheered,  discharged  his  delicate  task  with  a  heartiness 
of  manner  that,  not  less  than  his  felicity  of  language, 
charmed  the  crowded  House.  When  he  had  made  an 
end  of  speaking  the  Clerk  solemnly  pointed  a  forefinger 
at  Mr.  John  Ellis,  who  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gully  replied  in  a  speech,  the  effect  of  which 
was  considerably,  though  unpremeditatively,  increased 
by  a  temporary  lapse  of  recollection  of  his  ordered 
sentences.  The  House  evidently  liked  this  testimony 
of  overstrained  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker- 
Elect. 

Sir  John  Mowbray  now  crossed  the  floor,  and  taking 
Mr.  Gully  by  the  hand  led  him  to  the  Chair.  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  seconder,  should  have  taken  the  other  hand,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  approach  to  the  Chair  make  that 
as  impossible  as  the  feat  of  driving  six  'buses  abreast 
through  what  was  Temple  Bar.  The  Speaker  standing 
with  his  foot  on  the  top  step  of  the  dais  on  which  the 
Chair  is  set,  made  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  done 
him.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  advancing,  placed  the 
mace  on  the  table  in  token  that  the  Speaker  was  in  the 
Chair,  and  the  House  in  full  session. 

Two  minutes  sufficed  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  to  offer  his 
congratulations.  They  were,  perhaps,  courteous  rather 
than  enthusiastic.  Sir  William  Harcourt  having  said 
a  few  words,  Mr.  Balfour  moved  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn.  The  Speaker  put  the  question,  and, 
there  being  no  sign  of  dissent,  at  twenty  minutes  to 
three  the  first  sitting  of  the  fourteenth  Parliament  of 
Victoria  came  to  an  end. 

Punctually  at  noon,  the  Speaker-Elect  took 
rbe&s  eaker  ^e  Chair.     In  accordance  with  ordered  pro- 
takes       cedure,  he  wore  the   chrysalis  dress  of  the 
Speaker — a   bob   wig,  tailed   coat,  breeches, 
and    silk    stockings.      The    Chaplain    not    yet    being 
installed,  the  House  again  proceeded  with  its  business 
without   the   preliminary   of  prayer.     At   ten    minutes 
past  twelve,   Deputy   Black    Rod   appeared,   and   sum- 
moned   "  this    honourable    House "    to    repair    to    the 
House   of    Lords.     The    Speaker -Elect    led   the   way, 


Mr.  Speaker  Gully, 
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members  standing  up  as  he  passed  to  the  door.  The 
Serjeant-at-Arms  took  up  the  mace  from  the  table, 
marking  the  transition  stage  of  affairs  by  carrying  it 
in  his  arms  instead  of  on  his  shoulder. 

The  absence  of  the  Speaker  was  an  opportunity  seized 
for  bringing  in  a  table  on  which  were  spread  five  copies 
of  the  oath  and  as  many  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
was  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  table  wyhich  Mr.  Disraeli 
once  thanked  God  permanently  rested  between  him  and 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

When  Mr.  Gully  took  the  Chair  at  noon,  he  was 
announced  by  the  doorkeeper  as  "  Mr.  Speaker-Elect." 
Coming  back  now  from  the  House  of  Lords,  where  his 
election  had  been  graciously  approved  by  her  Majesty, 
he  was  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  and  was  so  announced  as  he 
walked  in  accompanied  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  carry- 
ing the  mace  on  his  shoulder.  Passing  through  the 
rows  of  members,  once  more  upstanding,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  out  behind  the  Chair,  returning 
in  a  few  minutes  in  the  full  dress  of  a  Speaker — silken 
gown  and  full-bottomed  wig.  He  reported  in  the  time- 
honoured  phraseology  that  he  had  been  to  the  other 
House,  where  the  Lords  Commissioners  had  signified 
her  Majesty's  gracious  approval  of  his  election.  In 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  House,  he  laid  claim  to 
all  its  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges, 
especially  to  freedom  of  speech  in  debate,  freedom  from 
arrest,  free  access  to  her  Majesty,  and  that  the  most 
favourable  construction  should  be  put  upon  all  their 
proceedings. 

"  All  of  which,"  said  the  Speaker,  "  her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  allow  and  confirm  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  the  same  has  ever  been  granted 
or  confirmed  by  her  Majesty  or  by  any  of  her  Royal 
predecessors." 

The  House  received  this  gracious  message  without 
visible  sign  of  emotion.  Having  made  further  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour  done  him,  the  Speaker 
reminded  the  House  that  the  first  duty  of  members 
was  to  take  the  oath,  suggesting  that,  in  accordance 
with  printed  instructions  circulated,  they  should 
approach  the  table  in  batches  of  five. 
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Hard  Most  of  the  Ministers  having  been  sworn  in, 
Sweanng.  foere  was  a  rusn  to  the  table  whenever  a 
a  group,  having  taken  the  oath,  passed  on  to  sign  the 
Roll.  Mr.  Milman,  the  second  Clerk,  was  temporarily 
engulfed  in  the  rush,  nothing  being  seen  of  him  save 
occasional  glimpses  caught  of  the  top  of  his  wig 
flashing  among  the  crowd  like  the  crest  of  a  wave  amid 
the  breakers.  Members  on  the  outskirts  (who  had  no 
chance  of  approaching  the  table)  sternly  cried  "  Order ! 
order!"  After  some  anxious  moments,  the  crowd  was 
elbowed  back,  and  five  members  left  to  take  the  oath. 
There  was  another  rush  when  they  had  had  their  turn, 
but  it  was  not  so  serious  as  the  first.  Gradually, 
members  perceiving  that  after  all  nothing  was  gained 
by  the  struggle,  the  process  sobered  down  into  monoto- 
nous coming  and  going,  till  at  four  o'clock,  the  last 
member  on  the  premises  having  been  sworn  in,  the 
House  adjourned.  Mr.  Villiers,  arriving  just  before  two 
o'clock,  was  spared  the  crush  at  the  table,  the  oath 
being  specially  administered  to  him  at  the  Clerk's  table. 
Aug.  i5th.  The  House  of  Commons  has  in  its  time  seen 
Historic  many  exits.  On  a  famous  night  in  February 
Exits.  Q£  ^e  sessjon  of  1881,  when  thirty-seven 

Irish  members  were  suspended  by  one  rope,  there  was 
presented  rare  opportunity  for  exhaustive  study  of 
manner  in  quitting  the  House.  Mr.  Parnell  having 
declared  he  would  not  go  till  he  was  carried  out, 
promptly  vanished  when  four  elderly  messengers,  per- 
forming what  was  their  last  public  service  before 
retiring  on  a  pension,  were  drawn  up  in  his  neighbour- 
hood by  that  Parliamentary  Moltke,  Captain  Cosset. 
The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  having  distributed  his  last 
"cyard"  amongst  the  insolently-laughing  members 
near  him,  walked  out  prepared  for  a  succession  of  duels. 
He  had  commenced  a  speech  beginning  with  the 
promising  exordium,  "  'Tis  fifty  years  ago —  He 

never  got  any  further,  unless  he  continued  his  oration 
in  the  lobby,  whither  he  was  conducted  by  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms. 

The  only  real  show  of  fight  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelson — What  has  become  of  Mr.  Nelson?  Has 
he  lapsed  into  a  Bishopric  ? — who,  throwing  both  his 
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arms  round  the  post  by  the  Serjeant-at- Arms'  seat, 
glared  defiance  at  the  congregation.  Here,  as  in 
other  cases,  a  spell  was  wrought  by  Captain  Gosset's 
steadfast  gaze.  As  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  looked  at  him, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  relaxed  his  grasp  and  walked  out 
as  meekly  as,  in  another  place,  he  was  wont  to  pass  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  vestry.  Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  not 
yet  blossomed  into  fame,  retired  in  his  own  graceful 
manner.  In  later  Sessions  he  had  his  special  and 
private  exits.  Being  suspended  by  solemn  vote  of  the 
House,  it  was  his  habit  to  hop  up  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and  from  the  topmost  bench 
grin  attentive  through  the  succeeding  debate,  in  manner 
reminiscent  of  one  of  the  gargoyles  in  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Westminster.  Only  the  other  day  we  had  the 
Macgregor's  exit,  a  solemn,  stately  movement,  presaging 
— though  none  looking  on  suspected  the  truth — the 
crumbling  fall  of  a  Ministry  that  had  flouted  him,  the 
wreck  of  the  party  that  scoffed  at  him. 
Dr.  Tanner  These  incidents  had  each  its  special  peculiar- 
Breaks  out.  -ty  ancj  grace>  But  for  dramatic  effect,  almost 

tragic  force,  none  exceed  Dr.  Tanner's  abrupt  departure, 
watched  to-night  with  breathless  interest.  It  was  the 
first  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address.  New  members, 
drawn  to  Westminster  in  unwonted  numbers,  crowded 
"the  benches,  eager  to  study  the  ways  of  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments,  to  profit  by  companionship  with  the 
first  body  of  gentlemen  in  Europe.  Dr.  Tanner  was 
early  in  his  place,  and  attracted  attention  by  the 
restless  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  irrepressible  desire 
for  information.  What  he  desires,  above  all  things,  is 
the  orderly  conduct  of  Parliamentary  proceedings. 
Before  the  business  of  the  day  was  reached  he  felt 
compelled  to  interpose  in  the  interests  of  decent 
behaviour.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  having  intimated  his 
intention  of  taking  a  division  on  the  Attorney-General's 
motion  for  papers  in  the  matter  of  the  convict  Daly, 
elected  member  for  Limerick,  Dr.  Tanner  watching  the 
Treasury  Bench,  thought,  as  Sir  Richard  Cross  did  on 
a  famous  occasion,  he  heard  a  smile.  Interposing 
between  the  House  and  the  Speaker  rising  to  put  the 
question,  he  felt  bound  to  "call  attention  to  the 
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indecorous  behaviour  of  the  gentleman  who  is  Leader 
of  the  House.  \Yhen,"  he  continued  in  a  burst  of 
generous  eloquence,  "  members  stand  up  and  try  to  do 
their  best  for  poor  men  who  happen  to  be  in  prison, 
that  is  no  reason  why  right  hon.  gentlemen  sitting  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  should  snigger  and  sneer  in  an 
unbecoming  way  unworthy  of  English  gentlemen." 

After  this  dignified  rebuke,  Dr.  Tanner  temporarily 
retired,  till  brought  to  the  front  again  by  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  effect  that  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Session  and  the  season  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  for  private  members  to  bring  in 
Bills.  This  naturally  suggested  China  to  his  mind, 
and,  hastily  rising,  he  posed  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  query,  "  Does  the  Government  really 
intend  to  try  to  prevent  the  murder  of  an)'  more 
missionaries  in  China?  " 

-That's  a  Mr.  Dillon,  representing  the  majority  of  the 
Liel"  Irish  party,  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  calling  upon  Ministers  to  propose  immediate 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  last  year  for  the  remission  of  judicial  rents 
declared  by  the  Land  Act  Committee  to  be  excessive, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  restoration  upon  equitable 
terms  of  certain  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland.  In  course 
of  the  debate  that  followed,  Mr.  Harrington  affirming 
that  the  late  Government  had  run  away  from  Home 
Rule,  Dr.  Tanner  cried  out,  "  That 's  a  lie  !  "  The 
Speaker,  rising,  called  upon  him  to  withdraw  and 
apologise. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  retaining  his  seat  and  wagging 
his  head  at  the  Speaker,  "  I  cannot  get  up,  you  know, 
as  long  as  you  are  on  your  legs." 

The  Speaker  thereupon  named  Dr.  Tanner  for  gross 
disobedience  to  the  Chair.  Mr.  Balfour  chanced  to  be 
absent  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  fortunately 
not  altogether  unprepared  for  this  climax,  rose  with  a 
piece  of  paper  in  his  hand.  Dr.  Tanner  was  also  on  his 
feet,  wildly  gesticulating  and  shouting  aloud  his  desire 
to  deal  in  courteous  fashion  with  "anything  that  comes 
to  me  from  the  Chair."  Angry  shouts  of  "  Order!"  made 
it  difficult  to  follow  the  tumultuous  flood  of  his  speech. 
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When  he  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  reading 
from  the  paper,  moved  that  "  Mr.  Charles  Kearns 
Tanner  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House." 
The  question  being  put,  Dr.  Tanner  shouted  out  that 
he  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  House. 

NO  Tellers   Amid  increasing  hubbub,  the  Speaker  called 

for        upon  the  Government  tellers,  and  asked  who 

would  tell  on  the  other  side?     There  being 

no    response,    he    observed,    "  There    are    no    tellers." 

Once   more    Dr.   Tanner    was    on    his    feet    shouting, 

"I    shall   tell   myself." 

"  The  Ayes  have  it,"  the  Speaker  gravely  answered. 
After  a  pause  he  added,  "  I  call  upon  the  hon.  member 
to  withdraw." 

Dr.  Tanner,  making  no  movement  in  obedience  to 
this  injunction,  the  Speaker  called  upon  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  House  were 
obeyed.  "  Mr.  Gully,"  said  Dr.  Tanner,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  dropping  into  colloquial  form 

of  address,  "  if  the  Speaker  tells  me  to  withdraw " 

What  would  follow  in  such  case  was  lost  amid  the 
stormy  cries  of  "  Order !  Order ! "  that  rilled  the 
Chamber. 

The   Deputy-Serjeant  chanced  to  be  in  the 

Chair,    and    advancing,    stood    aligned   with 

the   recalcitrant   member.     Dr.  Tanner,  still   shouting 

incoherently,  passed  down  to  the  floor.     Catching  sight 

of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  gust  of  fury  possessed  him. 

"Judas!"  he  yelled,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  pointing  with  angry  gesture  towards  the 
vSecretary  for  the  Colonies.  Moving  onward  a  pace, 
he  turned  again,  and  once  more,  in  ringing  tones, 
shouted,  "Judas!  Judas!  Judas!" 

A  dense  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  bar.  Dr.  Tanner, 
shouldering  his  way  through,  was  heard  to  shout, 
"  None  of  your  nonsense  with  me."  By  this  time 
the  Deputy- Serjeant  was  walking  by  his  side,  and 
succeeded  in  escorting  him  out  of  the  House  without 
further  trouble.  Mr.  Harrington  continued  his  remarks 
and  concluded  his  speech.  But  after  the  scene,  in 
which  new  members  caught  an  early  glimpse  of  old 
manners,  the  House  gratefully  adjourned. 
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Aug.  i9th.  The  first  order  of  the  day  was  resumption  of 
Lamentation  debate  on  the  Address.  Mr.  Balfour,  how- 

Of  Mr.  .  '  . 

Tim  Heaiy.  ever,  ventured  to  move  resolutions  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  securing  the  whole  remaining  time 
of  the  Session  for  Ministerial  business,  suspending  the 
twelve  o'clock  rule,  and  providing  that  as  soon  as 
at  each  sitting  Government  business  is  disposed  of 
the  House  shall  adjourn.  This  procedure  brought 
Mr.  Healy  to  the  front.  He  objected  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  debate  on 
the  Address  would  naturally  take  precedence  of  any 
other  business,  and  that  in  making  this  motion,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Balfour  had  estab- 
lished a  new  precedent,  upsetting  the  order  of  seven 
hundred  years.  This  departure  from  the  narrow  path 
Mr.  Healy  much  regretted,  seeing  in  it  early  effect  of 
the  influence  of  the  Dissentient  Liberals.  Formerly 
the  Tory  Party  were  most  jealous  for  the  preservation 
of  constitutional  usages.  Now,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  Cabinet,  see  whither  they  were  going  ! 

Another  even  more  poignant  regret  weighing  on  Mr. 
Healy  was  the  slight  placed  upon  his  Sovereign.  Here 
was  the  debate  on  the  dutiful  Address  in  reply  to  the 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  set  aside  in 
order  that  a  motion  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
House  might  be  discussed.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
private  members,  who  would  have  established  for  them 
a  precedent  whereby  their  days  could  be  appropriated 
for  the  Address  only  after  special  motion.  But  the 
wrench  to  the  Constitution  and  the  slight  to  his 
Sovereign  were  more  than  Mr.  Healy  could  stand 
unmoved. 

The  speech  setting  forth  these  views  was  heard  with 
keen  delight  by  the  new  members. 

Aug  aeth  Lord  Salisbury,  not  yet  having  succeeded  in 
The  strange  appointing  a  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Frank 

s?raSFrank    Lockwood,  who  held  the  office  at  the  time  of 

Lockwood.  the  Dissolution,  still  retains  it.  For  two 
months  Sir  Richard  Webster  has  been  the  Chief  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  with  a  colleague  numbered 
amongst  the  most  uncompromising  Liberals  of  the  day. 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  with  a  delicacy  that  does  not 
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surprise  any  of  his  friends,  has  minimised  the  asperities 
of  the  situation  by  abstaining  from  forcing  himself  into 
prominence.  If  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  would  arise  question  as  to  where  he  should  sit. 
As  her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  subaltern  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  colleague  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  his  place 
would  be  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  As  Liberal  member 
for  York,  appointed  to  his  important  office  under  the 
Premiership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  his  home  would  seem  to 
be  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  He  has  relieved 
friends  and  foes  from  an  embarrassing  situation  by 
sacrificing  his  natural  inclination,  smothering  his  devour- 
ing desire  to  sit  through  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  has  abstained  from  putting  in  an 
appearance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  example  of  the 
xfnevv  new  member  for  West  Cavan  will  not  have 
member  beats  a  demoralising  influence  upon  a  hitherto 
'  irreproachable  body.  Here  was  a  gentleman, 
elected  en  secondes  noces  by  an  Irish  county,  hurrying  up 
to  London  by  the  first  line  of  conveyance.  He  had 
spent  the  major  portion  of  the  night  amid  the  more  or 
less  solemn  silence  of  the  Irish  Sea,  broken  by  the  cry 
of  the  porter  at  Holyhead  Station.  He  was  in  his  place 
as  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  opened, 
and  when  through  the  House  the  cry  rang,  "  Members 
desiring  to  take  their  seats  will  please  come  to  the 
table,"  he  was  prompt  to  respond. 

That  was  reasonable  enough,  even  patriotic.  The 
Irish  Estimates  supplied  the  order  of  the  day,  and  an 
additional  Irish  vote  was  desirable.  Where  Mr.  Farrell's 
originality  of  character  came  in  was  early  demonstrated 
for  the  consideration  of  an  interested,  not  to  say  an 
appalled,  House.  Within  sixty  minutes  of  his  having 
signed  the  roll  of  Parliament,  he,  having  caught  the 
Chairman's  eye,  was  on  his  feet  making  his  maiden 
speech.  How,  unaccustomed  to  the  chamber,  he  dis- 
covered and  came  in  effective  contact  with  the  official  orb 
remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  an  unparalleled  episode. 
A  Historic  Another  circumstance  calculated  to  take 
comer  Seat.  away  the  breath  was  the  unerring  sagacity 
which  led  this  phenomenal  new  member  to  the  corner 
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seat  on  the  third  bench  below  the  gangway.  That  is  a 
prized  position,  in  which  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  ineffectually 
battling  with  constitutional  modesty,  sometimes  finds 
himself.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party,  nevers  appears  in  it  except  on  State 
occasions,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  lament  the  decease 
of  a  leader  of  men,  to  say  something  about  a  Royal 
alliance  or  a  new  Speaker.  In  days  of  long  ago,  before, 
harried  by  his  fellow-patriots  he  fled  into  sanctuary 
above  the  gangway,  Mr.  Butt  lolled  here,  the  picture 
of  perfect  content. 

It  is  a  notable  and  characteristic  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Parnell,  the  only  and  inapproachable  successor  to 
O'Connell  in  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Party,  habitually  refrained  from  assuming  this  promi- 
nent position.  When  the  great  chasm  was  riven,  and 
there  was  question  of  rival  leadership,  he  once  or  twice 
joined  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  House,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  securing  this  seat.  As  a 
rule — a  trifling  incident,  but  indicative  of  a  paradoxical 
nature — Mr.  Parnell  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  was 
content  to  drop  in  on  any  vacant  seat  on  this  third 
bench  low  down  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  his  fol- 
lowers. It  was  thence  he  rose  on  the  night  of  his 
supremest  triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when, 
Pigott  having  fled,  the  costly,  elaborate  conspiracy  built 
on  the  foundation  of  his  baseness  broke  down.  All 
unconscious  of  the  cloud  even  then  darkening  round 
the  private  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  Parliamentarians 
known  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  sprang  to  their 
feet  with  welcoming  cheer  the  serried  hosts  of  the 
Liberals,  the  signal  given  by  the  statesman  who  one 
short  year  later  spoke  Mr.  ParnelPs  doom. 

A  Family  In  the  same  corner  seat,  on  the  benches 
Group,  immediately  opposite,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sat 
through  the  last  Parliament,  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
within  whispering  distance  behind  :  Sir  Henry  James 
on  his  right,  keeping  up  pleasant  cynical  commentary 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  evening ;  Mr.  Courtney,  with 
buff  waistcoat  and  magisterial  air  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
lending  to  the  party  the  erudition  of  the  British 
Museum ;  Lord  Wolmer,  fighting  cheerfully  against 
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the  gloom  of  an  approaching  earldom  ;  Mr.  Powell 
Williams  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  in  training  for  high 
Ministerial  office ;  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  the  Martha  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  troubled  with  many  things  ; 
and  Mr.  Kenrick,  lending  to  the  gathering  a  certain 
indescribable  beaming,  far-off,  benignant,  fatherly 
presence,  which,  with  young  Austen  Chamberlain 
sitting  on  the  gangway  step,  showing  how  an  eyeglass 
might  be  worn  without  irritating  the  Irish  members, 
endowed  the  group  with  a  pleasing  family  air. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  unconscious  of  all  these  things.  He 
had  been  inducted  into  the  corner  seat,  and  thence  he 
rose  to  perform  his  mission. 
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CALENDAR    1895. 

AUGUST. 

12.  Mon.  —  Election  of  the  Speaker.     Re-election  of  Mr.  William 

Court  Gully. 

13.  Tues. — Royal  approbation   of  Mr.  Speaker-elect.      Speaker 

and  Members  take  the  Oath  or  Affirmation. 

14.  Wed. — Members  take  the  Oath  or  Affirmation. 

15.  Thur. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,    Irish  Legis- 

lation,   Mr.    J.    Redmond.        Division  —  For,    113. 
Against,  243. 

16.  Fri. —  H.M.  Speech.     Amendment,  Irish  Treason  Felony 

Prisoners,  Mr.  Clancy,  withdrawn. 

19.  Mon.  —  H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Agricultural 

Depression,  Mr.  Price.    Division — For,  105.   Against,. 
236.     Address  agreed  to. 

20.  Tues.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services. 


21.   Wed.—  Ditto. 

Do. 

22.  Thur.  —  Ditto. 

Do. 

23.   Fri.  —  Ditto. 

Do. 

26.  Mon.  —  Ditto. 

Do. 

27.  Tues.  —  Ditto. 

Do. 

28.  Wed.—  Ditto. 

Do. 

29.  Thur.  —  Ditto. 

Do. 

30.    Fri.  —  Ditto. 

Do. 

31.    Sat.  —  Ditto. 

Army  Estimates. 

SEPTEMBER. 

2.  Mon.  —  Supply:  Report. 

Appropriation  Bill.     Read  i°. 

3.  Tues.  — Appropriation  Bill.     Read  2°. 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts.     Committee.    Occu- 
pation of  Chitral.     Debate. 

4.  Wed.  — Ditto.  Committee  to  report. 

5.  Thur. — Appropriation  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Prorogation. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE     CLOUD     OVER     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

-Overcrowding. — The  Union  of  Hearts. — Ballot  for  Private 
Bills.  —  Bringing  in  Bills.  —  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Triumph. — " England's  Darling." — "How  Colonial!" 
— A  Great  Opportunity. — Revolt. — New  Procedure 
Rules. — A  Forecast. — The  New  Scheme. — Repent  or 
Recant. — Mr.  Labouchere  Shakes  his  Fists. — Cherchez 
Chamberlain. — Mr.  Weir  in  a  Fresh  Place.  —  The 
Writing  on  the  Wall. — Irregularity  in  High  Places. — 
"Black  Rod!" — Grave  Conflict  Averted. — Black 
Rod's  Progress.  —  Awkward  Interruption.  —  Stage 
Fright. — Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Baker's  Boy. 

Feb.  nth,  On  the  threshold  of  the  Session  members 
1?^'  discovered  how  inadequate  to  their  numbers 

crowding,  is  the  accommodation  afforded.  Those  who 
had  taken  their  seat  before  they  took  their  breakfast 
were  comfortably  provided  for.  Others  arriving  at  what 
might  reasonably  be  regarded  in  good  time  found  every 
place  appropriated.  They  accordingly  made  for  the  side 
galleries,  where  soon  the  seats  were  crowded;  a  long 
line  of  members  upstanding,  gazed  forlornly  on  the 
scene  whilst  the  preliminary  business  was  in  progress. 

The  advent  of  the  new  members  was  watched  with 
•curious  equanimity  by  the  crowded  House.  With  a 
majority  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  member  more  or  less  on  one  side  or  the  other 
is  of  small  account.  Exception  was  made  in  the  'case 
of  Mr.  Lecky,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  table  by 
Mr.  Curzon  and  Sir  W.  Walrond.  As  the  new  member 
for  Dublin  University  advanced,  with  mincing  step  and 
chastened  smile,  there  was  the  first  approach  to  a  cheer 

16 
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of  welcome.  Mr.  Lecky  only  half  signed  the  Roll  of 
Parliament,  leaving  unfilled  the  column  setting  forth 
the  constituency  he  represents.  His  writing  is,  how- 
ever, too  precious  to  have  an  appreciable  quantity  of  it 
foregone.  He  was  accordingly  brought  back  by  the 
Clerk  and  invited  to  complete  the  inscription.  Mr. 
Jessel,  the  newly-elected  member  for  South  St.  Pancras, 
demanded,  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  his  faith,  to 
be  sworn  upon  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  rinding  the  volume.  When  it  was 
produced,  Mr.  Jessel  put  on  his  hat  to  be  sworn. 
Having  completed  the  ceremony,  he  showed  a  dis- 
position to  stroll  up  to  the  Chair  with  his  hat  on,  and 
was  gently  but  firmly  called  to  order  by  the  Clerk. 
Feb.  i2th.  Thus  early  in  the  Session  of  the  New  Parlia- 
The  union  ment  the  House  of  Commons  has  lapsed  into 
of  Hearts.  fae  inevitable  Irish  question.  It  arose  on  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  lamenting  the 
refusal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  a 
measure  of  self-government  for  Ireland. 

An  hour  and  a  half — more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  available  time  of  the  sitting  —  was  appropriated 
by  Mr.  Dillon  in  setting  forth  his  arguments.  His 
amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  an 
appearance  of  union  of  hearts  which  puzzled  and 
pleased  the  House.  Mr.  Redmond  did  not  Idng  leave 
his  hearers  in  state  of  uncertainty.  He  had,  he 
said,  an  amendment  of  his  own  on  the  paper.  '  But, 
"  by  the  manoeuvre  of  Mr.  Dillon,"  he  could  not  move 
it.  He  might,  nevertheless,  deliver  the  speech  he  had 
prepared  for  his  own  amendment,  and  this  he  proposed 
to  do,  pausing  now  and  then  to  bring  a  fraternal 
shillelagh  down  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Dillon  seated  on  the 
bench  below. 

Feb.  i3th.    Ballot  for  precedence  in  the  introduction  of 

Ballot  for    private    Bills    has    now    become    entirely    a 

Private  Biiis.  ma^er  of  syndicates.     No  member  in  charge 

of  a  Bill  attempts  to  secure  a  place  for  it  unaided  at 

the  ballot-box.      What  happens  is  that  syndicates  are 

formed,   the   members   successively  taking  part  in  the 

ballot.      The  one  who  gets  the  most  favourable  place 

names  a  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  particular 
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Bill  on  whose  behalf  he  is  recruited.  Nominally  the 
chances  of  getting  a  good  place  are,  supposing  the 
syndicate  number  half  a  hundred,  fifty  to  one.  As, 
however,  other  members  are  supported  by  similar 
syndicates,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  end  any  balance 
of  advantage  accrues. 

Long  experience  of  private  members  has  shown  that 
any  member  to  whom  the  turn  of  the  ballot  gives  a 
place  beyond  the  twelfth  has  little  chance  of  getting  a 
second  reading  for  his  Bill.  Wednesdays  are  the  days 
chosen,  and  the  twelfth  Wednesday,  not  counting  the 
Easter  recess,  carries  the  Session  into  May.  After 
that  period  private  Bills  awaiting  the  second  reading 
have  but  a  poor  chance.  This  brings  into  strong 
light  the  narrowness  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  private  legislation,  and  shows 
how  idle  were  the  labours  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
367  members  who  spent  the  earliest  hours  of  this 
afternoon  in  trying  their  fortune  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ballot-box. 

Feb.  i4th.  A  full  hour  of  to-day's  sitting  was  appro- 
"  Bringing  priated  by  the  mechanical  business  of 
in  Bins.-  « bringing  in  "  Bills.  Eighty-five  members, 
overcoming  the  vexation  of  yesterday's  ballot,  have 
resolved  to  go  on  with  their  Bills.  There  remained  for 
the  Speaker  nothing  but  the  duty  of  eighty-five  times 
going  through  the  formula  of  putting  the  question 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  particular  Bill,  with 
the  stereotyped  inquiry,  "  Who  is  prepared  to  bring  in 
this  Bill  ? "  Whereto  the  member  in  charge  made 
response  by  citing  the  names  of  members  on  the  back 
of  the  document. 

After  this  came  the  performance  of  members  cluster- 
ing at  the  Bar,  avowedly  "  bringing  in "  their  Bills. 
A  little  incident  that  befel  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple 
usefully  indicates  the  measure  of  real  importance  that 
attaches  to  the  process.  When  Sir  Charles,  ranged 
among  the  members  at  the  Bar,  was  called  upon  by  the 
Speaker  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  he  found  he  had  not  got  it 
with  him.  He  looked  wildly  about,  clutching  at  stray 
pieces  of  paper  on  the  floor.  But  the  Bill  was  not  to  be 
found. 
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After  a  pause,  he  advanced,  and  the  obliging  Clerk 
substituted  a  slip  of  blank  paper  for  what  should 
have  been  the  Bill.  It  did  not  materially  differ  from 
the  other  slips,  since  they  were  all  what  is  called 
"  dummies,"  being  sheets  of  foolscap  with  the  name  of 
the  Bill  endorsed  upon  them. 

Mr  Many  topics  were  touched  in  the  Queen's 
Chamberlain's  Speech ;  only  one  commands  attention, 
jmph.  fnere  are  nineteen  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Public  attention  within  the  House  and  outside  is 
concentrated  upon  one.  Liberal,  Conservative,  Home 
Ruler,  Coercionist,  Churchman,  Dissenter,  whatever 
we  be,  we  are  each  all  one  in  admiration  of  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  since 
trouble  began  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  this  una- 
nimity of  applause  that  makes  the  case  unique. 
When  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  came 
home  frcm  Berlin  bringing  Peace  with  Honour, 
town  and  country  rang  with  acclamation.  But  the 
applause  was,  after  all,  the  clamour  of  a  political  party. 
It  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  rare  privilege  to  find  himself 
extolled,  not  only  by  his  party,  but  by  his  political 
opponents. 

It  is  part  of  his  good  fortune  that  his  opportunity 
should  have  found  him  in  the  camp  he  has  most 
recently  joined.  Had  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks 
befallen  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  Premier,  had 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  step  by  step  and  word  by 
word  precisely  as  he  has  done  since  he  peremptorily 
cried  "Halt!"  to  Dr.  Jim's  troopers,  the  effect  would 
have  been  curiously  different.  Even  as  it  is  the  applause 
which  rings  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  ears  comes  with 
fuller  force  from  the  Liberal  side.  As  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  through  the  week  has  testified, 
there  is  on  the  Conservative  benches  an  under-current 
of  unrest  at  the  position  in  which  Dr.  Jameson  finds 
himself,  and  in  which  the  Uitlanders  are  left.  That  is  a 
matter  on  which  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  is,  perhaps, 
more  nearly  the  exponent  of  Conservative  feelings  than 
is  Lord  Salisbury's  colleague  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
That  the  instinct  which  itches  to  be  at  the  Conqueror 
of  Majuba  Hill  should  be  restrained,  is  supreme 
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testimony  to   Mr.  Chamberlain's  ability  and  force  of 
character. 

Mr.  Maclean,  whose  high  capacity  in  debate  the 
House  is  curiously  slow  to  discover,  to-night  came 
nearer  than  has  yet  been  done  towards  displaying  the 
.genuine  Conservative  colours.  He  girded  at  President 
Kruger,  scoffed  at  his  claim  to  moderation,  laughed  to 
scorn  the  administering  of  gentle  advice  to  the  Boer, 
and  insisted,  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  means,  upon 
maintaining  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  That 
said,  he  too  joined  in  the  chorus  of  applause,  and 
placed  his  chaplet — not  meagre,  if  a  trifle  tardy— upon 
the  opulent  shrine  erected  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
"England's  This  succession  to  the  heritage  of  Saxon 

Darling."  Alfred — to  the  extent  of  becoming  "  Eng- 
land's Darling  " — is  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  new  as  it 
is  pleasant.  He  has,  since  he  entered  Parliamentary 
life,  enjoyed  a  continuous  run  of  success,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  enthusiastic  followers  vary- 
ing with  the  particular  direction  in  which  the  latest 
triumph  was  achieved.  He  has  always  been  faced 
by  a  line  of  exceptionally  embittered  foemen.  They 
have  sprung  up  from  all  points  of  the  compass  as  he 
has  boxed  it  and  them.  Whatever  they  called 
themselves — Coercionists  or  Home  Rulers,  Tories  or 
Radicals, — they  have  honoured  Mr.  Chamberlain  with 
exceptional  bitterness  of  attack. 

As  he  sat  to-night  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  by  his  side,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  modestly  seated  lower  down,  his 
mind  may  possibly  have  gone  back  to  the  days — only  a 
dozen  years  dead — when  the  Conservative  opposition, 
led  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  howled  at  him  night 
after  night  when  mention  was  made  of  the  Aston 
Park  riots.  At  that  epoch  he  had  succeeded  in 
ousting  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  from 
their  ancient  supremacy  as  objects  of  unrelenting 
political  and  personal  dislike  among  the  gentlemen 
of  England.  In  the  last  Parliament  an  attitude 
almost  exactly  the  same  in  its  frenzied  hate  was 
assumed  towards  him  by  the  Irish  party,  not 
without  support  from  his  old  associates  and  former 
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following  among  English  and  Scotch  Radicals.  Even 
so  recently  as  August  last,  when  the  newly-constituted 
Ministry  took  their  seats  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  the 
Irish  members  could  scarcely  contain  themselves  at 
sight  of  their  friend  and  champion  of  1885  seated  beside 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

It  then  seemed  probable  that,  as  far  as  Ministerial 
prospects  are  bound  up  with  the  quiet  progress  of 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
value  as  a  debater  and  administrator  would  be  seriously 
discounted  by  the  personal  ill-feeling  and  consequent 
interruption  of  progress  his  appearance  at  the  table 
would  evoke.  With  the  dawning  of  a  new  year,  the 
opening  of  a  new  Session,  all  this  has  changed. 
Throughout  the  country  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  most 
popular  Minister  of  the  day.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  applause  is  showered  upon  him  from  all 
quarters.  The  Irish  members,  it  is  true,  have  not 
actually  joined  in  the  chorus ;  but  they  have  restrained 
their  feeling  of  personal  aversion,  and  are  able  to  regard 
him,  whether  standing  at  the  table  or  seated  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  without  breaking  forth  into  allusions 
which,  though  Scriptural,  are  not  complimentary. 

It  seemed  at  the  time  choice  was  made  curious  that, 
having  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  have  elected  to  be  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  In  the  last  Parliament  his  ambition  was 
believed  to  tend  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  Treasury. 
Members  thought  they  saw  in  him  a  coming  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  would  make  Sir  William 
Harcourt  hide  a  diminished  head,  whose  achieve- 
ments would  dim  even  the  lustre  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
long  renown.  The  Colonial  Office  has  not  hitherto 
been  associated  with  personal  triumphs.  On  the  whole, 
the  result  to  incumbents  of  the  office  has  been  rather 
the  reverse.  There  has  been  a  vague  impression  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  Colonial  Office  is  a  sort  of  second 
or  third  rate  Foreign  Office. 

••HOW      It  has  come  to  pass,  to  our,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

colonial  i"  nO£   lasting,  discredit,   that    the    very   word 

Colonial   conveys   a  depreciatory   sense.       There   is  a 

charming  and  true  story  told  of  the   small  son  of  a 
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recent  Governor  of  an  Australian  Colony  which  illus- 
trates this.  Walking  out  one  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Government  House,  accompanied  by  his  nurse,  he 
met  a  decent-looking  tradesman,  who,  regarding  with 
evident  approval  his  pretty  dress  and  sprightly  air,  said, 
"  Well,  my  little  man,  out  for  a  walk  ?  "  The  young 
Britain,  cetat  seven  and  a  half,  turned  to  his  nurse  and 
quietly  observed,  "  How  Colonial !  " 

There  spoke  the  instinct  and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
British  citizen,  more  especially  when  born  in  a  baronial 
castle  and  nurtured  in  London  society.  That  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  passing  by  the  Treasury,  the  Home 
Office,  or  even  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  voluntarily 
instal  himself  in  the  Colonial  Office  was  the  chief 
surprise  of  the  arrangement  of  Ministerial  offices. 

A  Great  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  is  his  hourly  habit, 
opportunity.  knew  what  he  was  about.  But  he  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  the  great  opportunity  fortune 
had  in  store  for  him.  That  is  his  luck.  His  credit 
comes  in  with  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  used  it.  To  have  conducted  a  difficult  and  delicate 
business  so  as  to  secure  the  hearty  approval  and 
unstinted  applause  of  onlookers  at  home  and  abroad 
is  a  rare  achievement.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  it. 

At  a  time  when  already  he  has  by  sheer  capacity 
reached,  through  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties, 
a  foremost  position  in  the  State,  there  opens  up  before 
him  a  new  field  of  boundless  prospect.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think — and  there  are  already  signs  of  accomplish- 
ment of  the  thought  —  that  in  the  sunshine  amid 
which  he  just  now  lives  he  will  blossom  into  that 
mellowness  of  mind  and  manner,  lack  of  which  would 
be  a  drawback  to  his  perfect  success  in  public  life. 
A  fighting  man  all  his  days,  he  is  ever  ready,  some- 
times without  occasion  or  provocation,  to  hit  out. 
Now  he  has  succeeded  in  a  line  of  State  policy  very 
nearly  akin  to  Lord  Palmerston's,  he  will  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  adopt  something  from  tha  model 
in  other,  more  personal,  aspects. 

Feb.  2itt.    Already  on  the  threshold  of  a  Session  upon 

Revolt.      which    the    Ministry    marched    with    flying 

colours  and  a  majority  of  150,  disaster  is  threatened. 
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There  is  revolt  below  the  gangway,  murmurs  on  the 
back  benches  above  it.  Mr.  James  Lowther  has 
mutinied.  Mr.  Gedge  scornfully  cries  "Ha,  ha!"  when 
his  revered  leader,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  patiently 
expounds  a  particular  line  of  policy  and  earnestly 
recommends  its  adoption  by  the  House.  By  way  of 
striking  added  terror  into  the  mind  of  Ministers,  Mr. 
Gedge,  whom  we 
have  loved  long  since 
(when  he  was  mem- 
ber for  Stockport) 
and  lost  awhile,  has 
adopted  an  effective 
strategy.  On  Thurs- 
day, whilst  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  was 
explaining  the  New 
Procedure  Rules,  the 
strident  voice  of  the 
member  for  Walsall 
was  heard  from  below 
the  gangway.  To- 
night he  spoke  from 
above  the  gangway, 
the  shifting  position, 
doubtless  undesigned- 
ly,  but  not  less  effec- 
tively, indicating  his 
all-pervadingness. 
Probably  this  migra- 
tion had  its  primary 
motive  in  desire  to 
cheer  Mr.  Tomlinson 
with  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  his  Leader. 
The  Member  for 


Mr.  Jemmy  Lowther. 


Preston,  long  accustomed,  through  whatever  chances 
and  changes,  to  sit  on  the  third  bench  behind  his 
official  leaders,  remains  there  still,  uninfluenced  by  the 
significant  migration  below  the  gangway  of  figures  long 
familiar  above  it. 

Amongst   the   emigrants  is    Mr.  George  Wyndham. 
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Whilst  unpaid  secretary  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  he  not 
only  sat  above  the  gangway,  but  was  stationed  imme- 
diately behind  his  friend  and  chief.  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
not  the  only  man  who  marvels  at  an  arrangement  of 
affairs  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  settle  himself 
down  in  free-lance  quarters.  Apart  from  his  personal 
relations  with  Mr.  Balfour,  he  is  in  all  respects,  of  birth. 
House  of  Commons  heredity,  social  position,  and  proved 
capacity,  the  very  man  whom  Conservative  leaders 
would  be  disposed  to  gather  to  the  Ministerial  fold.  He 
is  the  kind  of  young  member  whom  Mr.  Disraeli,  having 
pleased  the  country  party  and  weighted  his  Ministry 
by  providing  places  for  men  like  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  and  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  would  have  pleased 
himself  by  appointing  to  an  Under-Secretaryship.  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  Mr.  Powell  Williams  had  to  be  cared 
tor ;  so  George  Wyndham  has  taken  his  seat  below  the 
gangway. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has,  as  yet,  made  no  sign  either  of 
approval  or  dislike  of  the  New  Procedure  Rules.  Up  to 
the  present  time  Mr.  Gedge  has  been  the  noisiest  mal- 
content, and  Mr.  James  Lowther  the  weightiest.  It 
may  be  said  that  does  not  amount  to  much,  an 
assertion  faulty  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Lowther  carries 
all  the  influence  of  an  old  and  esteemed  Parliamentary 
hand.  How  effective  that  is  was  shown  when,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  question  arose  as 
to  the  desirability  of  making  a  first  use  of  the  Unionist 
majority  to  oust  Mr.  Gully  from  the  Chair.  But  for 
Mr.  Lowther's  dogged  resistance  that  irreparable 
mistake  would  probably  have  been  committed.  It  is 
no  secret  in  the  House  of  Commons,  least  of  all  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  that  behind  Mr.  Gedge's  voice, 
painfully  reminiscent  of  deafening  responses  throughout 
the  morning  service  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  and 
behind  Mr.  Lowther's  influence,  is  an  important  and 
growing  section  of  Conservatives  who  will  not  have 
the  New  Rules.  On  the  face  of  it  the  situation  bristles 
with  a  peculiar  difficulty. 

New       What    Mr.    Balfour,  Mr.    Chamberlain,    and 

procedure    their   colleagues    now   propose   to   do   is    to 

establish   a   state   of  things    by  comparison 
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with  which  the  famous  gag  of  the  Session  of  1892 
was  mild.  The  Closure  resolutions  of  that  Session 
were  introduced  only  after  long  struggle  with  a  force 
that  disdained  to  conceal  intention  of  deliberate  ob- 
struction. When  the  Closure  was  put  in  action  it 
was  arranged  on  the  compartment  principle,  so  that 
if  the  Opposition  pleased  they  might  have  reasonable 
opportunity  of  selecting  for  discussion  the  more  import- 
ant clauses  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  How  that 
proposal  scared  the  consciences  of  good  Conservatives ; 
how  Ministers  responsible  for  it  were  deafened  with 
cries  of  "Gag!";  how  the  Unionist  leaders  declined 
the  responsibility  of  even  being  present  when  the 
Closure  was  carried  through  the  division  lobbies ;  and 
how,  at  last,  seething  indignation  found  issue  in  a  free 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
matters  of  history.  The  scheme  submitted  less  than 
three  years  after  by  the  men  who  then  stood  in  the 
breach  for  freedom  of  Parliamentary  debate  proposes 
to  closure,  not  a  Bill,  but  Supply,  hitherto  sacred  as  the 
Ark  from  violent  hands.  Moreover,  the  Closure  is  to 
be  systematic,  not  available  only  in  case  of  urgency  ; 
and  its  operation  is  not  protected  by  the  compartment 
device.  Never  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  Free 
Trade,  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  Household  Suffrage,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  put  Mr.  Parnell  in  prison,  took  him 
to  his  arms  with  his  Home  Rule  scheme,  has  there  been 
such  complete,  such  unblushing  tergiversation.  • 

A  That  Conservative  gentlemen,  accustomed 
Forecast.  to  bring  to  bear  upon  political  conduct  the 
principles  that  guide  private  life,  should  hesitate  before 
joining  in  this  somersault  is  reasonable  enough.  Where 
the  marvel  comes  in  is,  to  find  Liberals  hesitating  to 
assist  at  the  performance,  even  threatening  to  render  it 
impossible.  In  considering  the  question  simply  on  its 
merits,  it  is  desirable,  as  was  urged  at  another  Parlia- 
mentary crisis,  that  we  should  free  our  minds  from  cant- 
It  is  said  by  those  opposed  to  the  New  Rules  that  they 
will  hamper  freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament,  will 
increase  the  arbitrary  powrer  of  Ministers,  above  all, 
that  they  strike  at  the  dearest  privilege  of  an  English- 
man expressed  in  the  tag  about  statement  of  grievance 
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preceding  granting  of  Supply.  This  sounds  very 
well,  and  is  likely  to  have  weight  with  new  members. 
Those  who  have  practical  knowlege  of  the  working  of 
the  Parliamentary  machine  know  that  it  is  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  Having  suffered  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  Committee  of 
Supply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  so  far  from  crippling  or  muzzling  discussion  of  the 
Estimates  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Government 
is  distinctly  beneficent,  opening  up,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Irish  members  took  up  the  running,  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  with  the  votes  on  business  principles. 

Objection  is  taken  in  the  first  place  to  the  shortness 
of  the  period  allotted  to  Committee  of  Supply.  That 
was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Balfour's  citation  of  the 
time  occupied  during  the  past  five  years,  a  period 
including  in  turn  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal 
Ministry.  In  1890  Supply  occupied  twenty-eight  days, 
twenty-three  in  1891,  eight  in  1892,  twenty-seven  in 
1893,  nineteen  in  1894,  and  twenty  in  1895.  Members, 
over  whom  throughout  a  Session  Supply  hangs  like  a 
cloud,  were  evidently  surprised  to  hear  this  plain  state- 
ment of  fact.  Its  bearing  is  made  more  pressing  by  the 
facts  that  many  of  these  hours  befell  after  midnight, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  days  came  after  the 
5th  of  August. 

The  New  The  Government  proposal  is  that  Supply  shall 
scheme.  De  dealt:  with  through  twenty  days  of  eight 
hours  each,  closing  at  midnight.  What  that  means  only 
those  who  live  in  the  House  of  Commons  fully  appreciate. 
What  happens  under  existing  rules  is  that,  yielding  to 
pressure  from  various  quarters,  struggling  with  the  claims 
of  Ministers  in  charge  of  Bills,  the  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  endeavours  as  early  in  the  Session  as 
possible  to  set  apart  an  odd  night  for  Supply.  It  is 
promptly  seized  upon  by  some  member  with  a  mission, 
who  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting.  If  he  fail, 
there  are  ever  ready  two  or  three  others  with  ques- 
tions of  equal  national  importance  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  midnight.  To  this  end  the  Treasury  contribute  by 
so  arranging  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  that  votes  on 
account  of  what  Mr.  Balfour  bracketed  as  "  Royal 
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palaces  and  other  trivialities "  come  first,  occupying 
the  spring  days  of  the  Session,  the  freshest  energies  of 
members.  Thus  the  days  pass  and  resemble  each  other, 
inasmuch  as  no  progress  is  made  with  Supply.  But 
money  must  be  voted.  No  estimates,  no  holiday.  It 
comes  to  pass  that  of  the  twenty-three  or  twenty-eight 
days  nominally  allotted  to  Committee  of  Supply  under 
existing  regulations  the  odd  twenty  are  wasted,  and  on 
some  sultry  night  in  August  or  September  money  is 
voted  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  minute  without  even 
decent  pretence  of  examination  of  the  accounts. 

It  is  gloomily  said  by  shocked  critics  of  the  New  Rules 
that  they  mean  closuring  Supply.  That  is  certainly  very 
wrong,  a  step  from  which  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  incited  to  it  under  strongest  provocation,  ever 
shrinks.  All  the  same,  Supply  is  now  closured  Session 
after  Session  in  wholesale,  ruthless  fashion  by  the  working 
of  the  system  which  up  to  Thursday  last  everybody 
abused,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  some  would 
even  dare  to  die.  In  one  Session,  noted  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
twenty-six  votes  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  involving  an  expenditure  of  sixteen  and  a  half 
millions  sterling,  were  passed  in  twelve  hours.  In  another 
Session,  at  a  single  sitting  half  the  Civil  Service  Votes, 
including  the  Post  Office  and  Education  Vote,  the  total 
exceeding  sixteen  millions  sterling,  passed  without  dis- 
cussion. There  was  no  closure  in  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  term  involved  in  the  proposed  New  Rules.  But 
there  was  certainly  no  debate. 

What  happened  on  these  two  occasions  was  what 
happens  in  degree  every  year.  Whilst  the  Session  is  in 
its  youth  and  prime  members  dally  with  votes  in 
Supply.  When  it  reaches  its  dotage,  the  few  members 
remaining  in  town  at  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  consumed  by  the  one  desire 
to  get  away  and  join  the  sports  of  less  conscientious 
members,  shovel  out  the  public  money  without 
counting  it.  What  will  happen  under  the  new 
scheme  is,  that  from  the  earliest  weeks  of  the  Session, 
Supply  will  be  taken  in  hand  on  one  night  a  week. 
Members  approaching  its  discussion  will  know  exactly 
how  long  they  have  to  discuss  particular  votes,  and  if 
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they  do  not  cut  their  chatter  accordingly  it  will  be  cut 
for  them.  No  more  towards  break  of  day  will  there  be 
sleepy  talk  round  fateful  administrative  policy,  nor 
will  there  be  wholesale,  indiscriminate  voting  of  public 
money  chiefly  by  members  of  the  kind  and  standing 
who  remain  in  town  through  sultry  August  because 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Mr.  Balfour  may  mid  it  prudent  to  extend  the 
duration  of  the  process  by  a  few  days.  He  would 
be  wise  in  introducing  the  compartment  principle.  The 
Liberal  party,  submitting  to  the  impetus  of  faction,  has 
in  its  time  done  foolish  things.  It  is  incredible  that  it 
should  do  anything  but  cheerfully  push  forward  a 
project  which,  whilst  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
public  service,  will  conspicuously  help  the  Liberals 
whether  in  opposition  or  in  office. 

Feb.  26th.    Irish  members  brought  in  a  Bill  dealing  with 

Repent  or    evicted    tenants.     Mr.    Birrell,   who   warmly 
Recant,     supported  it,  took  note  of  the  Chief  Secretary's 
complaint  that  the  politicians  responsible  for  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  had  never  repented. 

"  Politicians  never  do  repent.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man," Mr.  Birrell  added,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  "  has  only  to  look  around  him  to  see  what 
politicians  do.  They  recant." 

Feb.  28th.  .It  is  an  incident  painfully  suggestive  of  the 
Mr.  artificiality  of  appearances  in  the  House  of 
'sahba0kUeshhTse  Commons  that  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  having 
Fists.  offered  a  few  remarks  on  a  vote  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates,  Mr.  Labouchere  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  shook  both  fists  at  him.  Neither  orator  is,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  prone  to  gesticulation.  According  to 
Curran,  Grattan  was  accustomed  as  he  orated  to 
scrape  the  ground  with  his  knuckles  and  thank  God 
he  had  no  gestures.  In  ordinary  circumstances  Mr. 
Labouchere,  \vhen  addressing  the  House  of  Commons, 
limits  his  action  to  a  sort  of  pivot  movement,  on  which 
he  half  revolves  as  he  turns  to  address  either  side.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
calculated  to  lead  a  practised  speaker  into  extravagant 
action.  If  there  is  anything  lacking  to  the  habitual 
serenity  that  suffuses  his  appearance,  it  is  the  white 
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neckcloth  that  curates  wear.  This  added,  Mr.  Buxton's 
face  and  figure  would  suggest  not  the  West  End  curate, 
who  fares  sumptuously  every  day  but  the  toiler  in  the 
East  End,  whose  ascetic  life  and  incessant  labour  leave 
their  imprint  on  his  pallid,  intellectual  countenance. 

cherchez  In  this  case,  as  happens  in  most  exceptional 
chamberlain,  incidents  in  Parliamentary  and  political  life, 
it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  The  particular  vote  under  discussion  was  a  mere 
trifle  of  £15,000,  set  apart  to  pay  off  the  debts  incurred 
by  the  Colony  of  Dominica.  To  new  members,  who, 
though  they  do  not  favour  the  assertion,  have  much  to 
learn,  it  was  news  that  Dominica  is  a  British  Colony. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  who  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
knew  better.  Since  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Member  for  Northampton  has  kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Bahamas  with  special  reference 
to  any  development  of  policy  calculated  to  nourish  its 
fibre-planting  industry. 

It  was  whilst  poring  over  the  votes  on  this  question 
that  he  came  upon  the  item  of  £15,000,  designed 
to  make  Dominica  comfortable.  Why  should  this 
be  ?  Wherefore  should  a  pot  of  costly  ointment  be 
prepared  for  the  delectation  of  "wealthy,  idle,  lazy,  loaf- 
ing, drinking  planters,"  when  it  might  be  sold  for  so 
much  and  given  to  the  poor  at  home  ?  He  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  vote,  and  brought  up  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who,  lightly  swinging  the  Nasmyth  hammer  with  which 
he  of  .late  crushed  revolutions  in  the  Transvaal,  cracked 
this  trifling  nut. 

Nothing  in  a  vast  colonial  empire  is  too  large  for 
his  survey ;  nothing  too  small  for  his  care.  Dominica 
is  in  debt.  "  Amount  of  public  revenue,  £22,347  ; 
amount  of  public  expenditure,  £26,870.  Result,  accru- 
ing on  similar  deficits  in  previous  years,  a  deficit  of 
£10,000."  Then  comes  along  the  good  fairy  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  says,  "  What,  you  owe  £10,000  you 
can't  pay  ?  Well,  here 's  £15,000  out  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  Never  mind  the  change." 

The  situation  was  so  appalling  that  Mr.  Weir 

Mr.  Weir      r  .       .  1111         •   i       •       e  i    •        i 

in  a        telt  he  could  deal  with   it  trom  no  altitude 

Fre.h  P.ace. 
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gangway.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  eminent  Parlia- 
mentarian that,  like  Mr.  Gedge,  he  invests  his  speeches 
with  freshness  by  uttering  them  in  succession  from 
different  quarters  of  the  House. 

At  question  time  he  affects  the  front  bench  below  the 
gangway,  as  affording  fullest  opportunity  of  observing 
the  wriggling  of  hapless  Ministers  when  he  wants  to 
know,  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  381  additional 
telegraph  offices  opened  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
"  How  many  of  the  said  telegraph  offices  were,  opened 
during  that  year  in  the  Highland  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyleshire,  Ross-shire,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney 
and  Shetland?"  For  casual  interposition  in  debate,  or 
the  contribution  of  a  luminous  argument,  he  likes  to 
address  the  House  at  longer  range.  Sometimes  a  light 
surprises  members  beaming  from  the  end  of  the  second 
bench,  near  the  chair  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  Anon 
it  flickers  under  the  gallery.  Occasionally  it  blares 
fiercely  from  the  corner  seat  temporarily  vacated  by 
one  of  the  many  leaders  of  the  Irish  Party.  After  the 
earliest  dazzling  effect  has  been  overcome,  the  House 
recognises  Mr.  Weir's  pince-nez  dangling  in  the  gaslight, 
and  knows  that  he  has  broken  out  in  a  fresh  place. 

One   curious  oratorical   device   the    Member 

The  Writing    r         T^  -    _  .    ,  .        . 

on  the  tor  Koss  and  Cromarty  solely  possesses  is  the 
a"'  effective  use  of  pauses.  To-night  this  was 
invoked  with  almost  blood-curdling  power.  When  he 
saw  printed  upon  the  votes  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
proposal  to  hand  over  £15,000  to  distant  Dominica, 
when  he  beheld  facing  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
the  placid  figure  of  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
disbursement,  thoughts  of  Caithness  choked  him ; 
reflections  upon  Orkney  and  Shetland,  acting  as  a 
gag,  hushed  his  utterance.  For  a  moment  his  deep 
voice,  issuing,  as  is  his  habit,  from  his  boots,  reverberated 
through  the  House.  "  Why,  he  asked,  "  should  the 
planters  of  Dominica  batten  on  this  gold,  whilst  the 
Crofter  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  has 
scarcely  a  telegraph-post  against  which  to  rub  his  back, 
or  a  drain  in  which  to  lay  his  head  ?" 

The  reverberating  echo  of  the  awesome  tones  faded 
away  like  the  wind  momentarily  losing  itself  in  the  far 
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reaches  of  Glen  Shuna.  Members  looking  up  beheld 
a  strange  sight.  There  was  the  Member  for  Ross  and 
Cromarty  with  all  the  top-back  bench  to  himself,  one 
hand  holding  the  incriminating  votes,  the  other  stretched 
forth,  pince-nez  between  finger  and  thumb,  slowly 
making  gestures  at  Mr.  Chamberlain,  awe-struck  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  From  the  ordered  movement 
of  the  pince-nez  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Weir  were  writing 
on  an  invisible  wall  the  doom  of  a  Minister  who  passed 
by  Ross  and  Cromarty  and  went  on  to  cast  a  shower 
of  gold  over  undeserving  Dominica.  When  Mr.  Weir 
had  finished  the  writing,  he  sat  down  without  adding 
spoken  word. 

It  was  after  this  Mr.  Labouchere  threatened  the 
late  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Mr. 
Buxton,  with  that  chivalry  that  unites  the  two  front 
benches,  defended  the  Colonial  Secretary  against  the 
attack  made  upon  his  administration  from  the  Liberal 
benches.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain,  member  of  an  Anti- 
Home  Rule  Government,  should  do  a  thing  of  this 
kind  was  regrettable  but  comprehensible.  That  he 
should  find  an  accomplice  after  the  event  in  a  gentleman 
who  not  only  held  a  post  in  the  late  Ministry,  but  was 
actually  member  for  Poplar,  was  more  than  Mr. 
Labouchere,  usually  master  of  himself  though  Ministers 
fall,  could  stand.  He  hastily  rose,  and  finding  Mr. 
Buxton  in  convenient  proximity  across  the  gangway, 
turned  upon  him  and  shook,  not  one  fist,  but  two, 
full  in  that  unoffending  countenance.  He  was  not 
astonished  at  the  Hon.  Member  for  Poplar.  He  had 
had  experience  of  him  in  times  past.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  done  wrong.  Mr.  Buxton's  case  amounted  to  this, 
that  when  in  office  he  had  himself  done  something  more 
monstrous  still.  "  Very  likely  he  has,"  Mr.  Labouchere 
added,  waving  off  Mr.  Buxton  with  the  gesture  that 
on  the  stage  accompanies  the  order  to  shorten  Bucking- 
ham by  a  head. 

The   appearance   at  the  table   of  the  House 

March  2nd.       r     T  ii.  •  •  r     T          j      T>  11        r 

irregularity  °*    Lords   this   evening   of    Lord    Russell  of 

in  High     Killowen,  where  he  took  the  oath  as  a  peer 

of   Parliament,  created  mild  surprise.      The 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  reversing  the   customary  order  of 
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things,  made  a  speech  before  taking  the  oath.  The 
occasion  happened  a  fortnight  ago,  when  he  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Criminal 
Evidence  Bill,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it. 

March  sth.  General  Sir  Michael  Anthony  Shrapnel 
••Black  Rodr'Biddulph,  K.C.B.,  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
in  a  tight  place.  More  than  forty  years  ago  he  smelt 
powder  at  Alma,  heard  the  whistle  of  bullets  at  Bala- 
clava, waded  knee-deep  in  snow  in  the  trenches  at 
Inkerman.  This  afternoon,  as  he  stood  at  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  charged  with  a  message  to 
that  honourable  House  from  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
wished  he  were  back  in  the  Fifties  helping  to  besiege 
Sebastopol.  Black  Rod  is  a  favourite  point  of  objura- 
tion  for  truculent  Commoners.  To  begin  with,  they 
resent  his  manner  of  bursting  in  upon  their  ordered 
debate,  peremptorily  closuring  it  till  he  has  been  heard, 
and  the  request  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sounds 
uncommonly  like  a  command,  to  go  forth  and  hear  the 
Royal  Commission  read,  has  been  obeyed. 

Of  late  they  have  taken  away  Black  Rod's  residence 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  mean  to  have 
half  his  salary.  The  office,  they  say,  is  a  sinecure, 
monstrously  overpaid,  a  plum  ripe  for  plucking.  There 
may  be  something  in  this  point  of  view.  But  Black 
Rod's  life  is  not  all  £2,000  a  year  with  a  roomy 
residence.  There  is  the  periodical  visit  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  bearer  of  the  fateful  message.  Sir  James 
Drummond,  whilst  he  was  yet  with  us  drawing  his 
salary,  strategically  deputed  the  Yeoman  Usher  to 
perform  that  part  of  the  work.  Captain  Butler,  a  man 
of  middle  age  and  sturdy  build,  with  legs  having  that . 
outline  Lord  Lytton  in  one  of  his  novels  notes  as 
"  detracting  something  from  symmetry  to  add  much  to 
strength,"  went  through  the  ordeal  unblenched.  But 
the  office  and  dignity  have  always  been  environed  with 
peculiar  difficulties. 

<3rave  Conflict  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  General  Knollys 
Averted,  filled  the  post  at  which  to-day  General 
Biddulph  trembles,  objection  was  raised  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds  to  his  conduct.  The  message  with 
which  Black  Rod  is  entrusted  "  desires  the  immediate 
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attendance  of  this  honourable  House  in  the  House  of 
Peers  to  hear  the  Commission  read."  General  Knollys, 
having  held  his  office  for  many  years,  became  steeped  in 
the  haughty  traditions  of  the  ancient  House  on  whose 
scroll  of  membership  the  names  of  Baron  Stern  and 
Baron  Henry  de  Worms  have  most  recently  been 
added.  A  thorough  gentleman,  habitually  courteous 
towards  his  inferiors,  he  was  not  able  entirely  to  master 
a  disposition  to  look  down  upon  mere  Commoners. 
Insensibly  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  missions  to  the 
Lower  House  he  had  fallen  into  the  way  of,  not 
"  desiring,"  but  "  requiring  "  immediate  attendance. 

This  innovation  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  that 
great  constitutional  authority,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  who 
at  that  distant  epoch  represented  Wexford  County. 
One  day  after  General  Knollys  had  safely  retired,  Sir 
George  solemnly  called  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
period  was  approaching  the  close  of  the  Session,  when 
Royal  Commands  were  frequent.  The  House  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  Black  Rod  was  again  announced. 
The  benches  were  crowded.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe, 
to  learn  what  course  the  minion  of  the  Lords  would 
take.  Would  he  revert  to  constitutional  usage  ?  or 
would  he  superciliously  persist  in  wrong-doing  ?  And 
what  would  happen  if  again  he  "  required  "  the  attend- 
ance of  this  honourable  House  ? 

Sir  George  Bowyer  then  temporarily  appropriated  the 
corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  now  worthily  filled  by 
Mr.  James  Lowther.  It  was  not  his,  he  belonging  to  the 
camp  opposite.  But  for  strategic  reasons  it  best  suited 
his  purpose.  Amongst  other  pleasant  habits,  the  learned 
baronet  had  one  of  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  he  took  his  seat  on  either  front  bench 
below  the  gangway.  On  this  occasion  he  planted  it  well 
out,  so  that  Black  Rod,  entering  and  making  straight 
for  the  table,  must,  to  avoid  falling  into  it,  needs 
make  a  slight  detour.  That  of  itself  was  embarrassing, 
and  was,  perhaps,  taking  a  scarcely  fair  advantage  of 
the  adversary.  General  Knollys  safely  skirted  the 
obstacle,  and,  having  reached  the  table,  in  faltering 
voice  "  desired "  the  immediate  attendance  of  this 
honourable  House. 
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Sir  George  Bowyer  picked  up  his  hat  in  token  that 

he  bore  no  resentment.     Black  Rod  retired  backward, 

and  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 

was  happily  avoided. 

Black  Rod's  Rear-admirals   and   generals  on    the    retired 

Progress.  jjs^  ^ho  keep  a  wistful  eye  on  possible 
vacancies  for  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  Black 
Rod,  will  perceive  from  this  incident  that  that  dis- 
tinguished official  does  not  always  tread  the  primrose 
path  of  unchequered  bliss.  It  is  all  very  well  when  he 
is  on  duty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  holds  a 
position  second  only  to  that  created  for  himself  by  the 
late  Lord  Redesdale,  sometime  Chairman  of  Committees. 
But  he  must,  from  time  to  time,  fare  forth  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  whole  business  is  full  of  little 
unpleasantnesses.  First  of  all,  he,  in  solemn  black — with 
unaccustomed  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings, — has  to 
walk  through  the  gaping  crowd  in  the  outer  lobby,  who 
persist  in  thinking  that  he  is,  in  professional  capacity, 
going  to  a  funeral.  When  he  arrives  within  sight  of 
the  open  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  rudely 
closed  and  barred  in  his  face.  Thrice  he  raps  on  the 
panel.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who  by  unvarying  good 
luck  chances  to  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  massive  door, 
cautiously  opens  a  trap  and  peers  forth. 

"  Oh,  it 's  you,  is  it  ?  "  he  seems  to  be  saying  to 
himself. 

The  door  is  opened.  The  doorkeeper,  advancing 
hurriedly  to  the  Bar,  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Black  Rod!" 

Awkward  This  of  itself  is  an  embarrassing  thing  for 
interruption.  an  elderly  rear-admiral  or  a  septuagenarian 
general,  especially  when  new  to  the  scene.  If  Black 
Rod  might  only  quietly  drop  in,  nod  to  the  Speaker,  or 
whisper  in  his  ear  the  invitation  of  the  Peers,  then 
escape  by  the  door  behind  the  Chair,  it  would  be  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  at  least  £200  a  year  in  his  salary.  But 
the  stability  of  the  Empire,  the  continuity  of  the 
Constitution,  require  that  the  visit  of  Black  Rod  to 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  thunderclap.  To  a  man  of  ordinary  good  feeling 
and  high  breeding  it  would  be  a  shocking  experience  on 
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entering  an  ordinary  drawing-room  that  not  only  should 
his  name  be  bellowed  forth  in  stentorian  notes,  but  that 
his  arrival  should  peremptorily  interrupt  all  conversa- 
tion, not  to  be  resumed  till  he  had  left  the  room. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  embarrassment  is  a 
hundredfold  increased.  Black  Rod  never  knows,  when 
he  passes  the  doorway,  who  may  be  on  his  feet.  Some 
years  ago  he  happened  to  come  in  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
standing  at  the  table,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  delivery 
of  answer  to  a  momentous  question.  Two  Sessions 
earlier,  in  the  same  Parliament,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
similarly  interrupted.  In  each  case  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  his  ordered  sentence  broken  in  upon 
by  the  roar  of  "Black  Rod!",  was  obliged  to  resume 
his  seat. 

To-day,  General  Biddulph  was  more  fortunate  than 
Sir  James  Drummond  had  been  on  the  two  occasions 
referred  to.  When  he  entered  there  was  no  one  on  his 
legs  more  important  than  Sir  J.  Haslett ;  no  question 
before  the  House  more  enthralling  than  that  of  whether 
the  city  of  Belfast  should  have  fifteen  wards  or  be  con- 
tent with  five.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  chilling  sense 
of  the  stillness  that  suddenly  fell  upon  the  assembly  at 
his  entrance,  a  pained  consciousness  of  some  three 
hundred  pair  of  eyes  concentrated  upon  his  figure  as 
he,  with  measured  step,  approached  the  table,  perad- 
venture  some  members  comparing  the  symmetry  of  his 
silk-stockinged  legs  with  that  of  lamented  predecessors, 
stage  A  popular  and  successful  manager-actor  of  a 
Fright.  London  theatre  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
his  one  experience  of  stage  fright.  It  befel  on  an 
occasion  when,  after  drudgery  patiently  borne,  he 
seemed  to  have  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of  fame.  In 
a  new  piece  he  had  been  assigned  a  part  out  of  which 
he  hoped  to  make  a  great  hit.  The  climax  of  the 
scene  was  reached  in  a  passage  which  opened  somewhat 
to  this  effect:  "Violet,  dear  one,  I  am  drunk  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  love  which  wells  up  in  the 
heart  of  man  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and,  bubbling 
over,  fructifies  the  pathway  of  his  career,  making  its 
hedgerows  blossom  with  fair  flowers."  He  had  carefully 
studied  his  part,  and  put  himself  to  the  severest  test  of 
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remembering  it.  He  crossed  the  stage  with  confidence, 
took  'the  fair  lady's  hand,  and  commenced  in  thrilling 
voice,  "Violet,  dear  one,  I  am  drunk —  Then  a 

dark  pall  fell  over  him,  closing  out  sight  and  memory. 
With  desperate  effort  he  began  again,  "  Violet,  dear 
one,  I  am  drunk —  The  rest  was  a  hopeless 

blank,  and,  after  gazing  round  the  pit,  stalls,  and 
boxes  with  a  visage  that  lent  colour  to  his  truncated 
assertion,  he  staggered  off,  pursued  by  the  yells  of 
the  audience. 

Happily,  Black  Rod's  message  yesterday  concealed 
no  such  pitfall.  "  I  desire,  he  began,  "  to  acquaint  this 
honourable  House —  There  he  stopped,  his  lips 

mutely  moving,  his  eyes  fixed  with  anguished  gaze  on 
the  Speaker's  Chair,  as  if  he  saw  in  it,  not  Mr.  Gully, 
but  Banquo's  ghost.  In  vain  Mr.  John  Morley  and 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  prompted  him.  He 
stood  at  gaze  for  what  seemed  an  eternity.  Then  there 
was  a  click  in  the  machinery  and  Black  Rod  went  on— 
"  that  the  Lords  who  are  authorised  by  virtue  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  to — 

It  was  the  most  provoking  part  of  the  performance 
that  whenever  Black  Rod  got  to  a  really  interesting 
part  of  his  message  he  was  stricken  dumb.  There  was 
another  long  pause,  through  which  the  voices  of  the 
prompters  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench  were  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Black  Rod  still  "  saw  things "  in  the 
Speaker's  Chair.  His  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  The  silence  reigning  through  the  crowded 
House  grew  intolerable.  Mr.  Gully,  never  at  fault, 
proved  master  even  of  this  embarrassing  situation. 

"  We  understand,"  he  said  in  pleasant  tone  designed 
to  put  even  Black  Rod  at  his  ease,  "  that  you  have 
come  to  signify  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  desire 
the  immediate  attendance  of  this  honourable  House 
in  the  House  of  Peers  to  hear  the  Commission 
read." 

The  Speaker  lightly  stepped  down,  and  Black  Rod, 
retiring  backward  with  anxious  glances  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  safely  reached  the  door.  Of  the  two 
excursions,  one  towards  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  other  on  the  massed  squadrons  of  the 
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Russian  army  at  Balaclava,  General   Biddulph  would, 
for  choice,  rather  ride  with  the  Light  Brigade. 

Mr.   A.   Balfour   appeared   on   the   Treasury 

March  19th.    ^          ,  r-*Y       ,   •  , .    J 

Mr  Baifour  Bench    to-night    with    his    arm    in    a    sling 

and  the     and    one    foot    in    a    slipper.      These    were 

Boy'  indications   of    a   somewhat    serious   bicycle 

accident.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  riding  behind 

a   carriage,    and   the   coachman,    without    making    the 

usual   signal   with   his   whip,    suddenly    turned   round. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  riding  at  the  moment 

at  top  speed,  ran  into  the  carriage,  receiving  injuries  to 

foot  and  arm. 

This  is  not  his  first  bicycle  accident.  A  short  time 
ago  he  was  literally  "  knocked  in  the  Old  Kent  Road." 
Riding  down  that  historic  thoroughfare,  he  came  in 
contact  with  a  baker's  cart,  and  was  thrown.  The 
baker's  boy,  all  unknowing  that  his  audience  was  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  him  with  con- 
siderable vigour,  the  harangue  being  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  policeman.  The  policeman  asked  for 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  prone  on  the  pavement, 
which  was  discreetly  withheld. 

This  is  the  narrative  told  with  graphic  force  by 
Mr.  Balfour.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  baker 
boy's  story. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE      SOUDAN      AGAIN. 

In  the  Sad  Soudan. — Mr.  Chamberlain  Rises  to  Explain. — 
The  Explanation. — Merrier  than  Ever. — Not  Made  in 
Germany. — A  Surprise. — Injustice  to  Ireland. — The 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  Pension. — A  Vote  on  A  ccount. — 
Our  Young  Men. — Mr.  Gladstone. — Mr.  Balfour. — 
Thankful  for  Two  Mercies. — The  Hat  Trick. — The 
New  Rules  in  Operation. — Bills  and  the  Time  Limit. — 
Mr.  George  Curzon. — Mr.  Caldwell  Chips  In. — The 
Patron  Saint  of  England. — A  Whip  in  Custody. — 
A  Hopeless  Majority.  —  Colonel  North.  —  Compensa- 
tion.— A  Historic  Cabinet  Meeting. — A  Stirring  Scene. 
— Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. — Old  London  Churches. — Mr. 
Gedge  Smells  a  Rat. — He  Traps  It. — Note. — Women's 
Suffrage. — Accident  Averted. — All-Night  Sitting. — 
Suspension  of  Five  Members. — Sir  John  Brunner's 
Reminiscences. — A  bout  Bootle. — A  Dilemma. — Revo- 
lution on  the  Terrace. 

March  soth.  Much  cheerfulness  prevailed  in  the  House 
in  the  of  Commons  to-night.  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Sad  Soudan.  wag  receive(j  with  hilarious  cheers.  Henry 
Stanley  was  encouraged  with  roars  of  laughter.  Mr. 
Bowles's  gibes  at  the  nineteen  men  of  genius  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  greatly  tickled  the  merry  audience  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Curzon's  gallant  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
phrase  "fantastic  phantasmagoria"  was  nearly  as  fatal 
to  corpulent  members  imbued  with  a  sense  of  humour 
as  was  the  charge  of  the  dervishes  on  the  square  at 
Abu  Klea.  Those  that  did  not  die  of  laughing  at  this 
juncture  were  nearly  carried  off  when  Mr.  Balfour, 
jeering  at  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's  futile  attempt  to  imbue 
the  scene  with  some  solemnity,  remarked  that  the 
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peculiar  genius  of  his   oration   was   more   appropriate 
to  the  month  immediately  preceding  a  general  election 

than  to  the  month 
immediately  succeeding 
one. 

And  yet  the  occasion 
was  truly  a  solemn  one. 
A  British  army  is  again 
on  the  forward  march 
in  the  Soudan.  The 
House  is  asked  for  a 
vote  on  account  of  War 
expenses.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  on  behalf  of  a 
temporarily  united  Op- 
position, moves  an 
amendment.  In  the 
of  a  weighty 


course 

speech  he  recalled  the 
story  about  Bishop 
Butler,  observed  walk- 
ing about  his  garden  in 
prolonged  meditation. 
Asked  by  an  engaging 
friend  what  he  was 
thinking  about,  he 
answered,  "  I  was  re- 
flecting whether  it  is 
possible  for  nations,  like 
individuals,  to  go  mad." 
"  Sir  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Morley,  with  scathing 
glance  along  the  smiling 
faces  on  the  Treasury 


Sir  Henry  Stanley. 


Bench,  "  I  think  it  is  possible  for  Cabinets  to  go  mad." 
That  was  a  highly-pitched  passage.  It  was  the  sort 
of  thing  John  Bright  might  have  said  with  moving 
effect  in  some  great  speech  preceding  the  Crimean  War. 
To-night  the  indomitably  cheerful  House  only  laughed. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  manner  was  more  to  their  mind 
when  he  sneeringly  welcomed  back  to  the  Parliamentary 
arena  his  old  companion-in-arms  with  the  remark  that 
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"his  presence  among  us,  and  his  part  in  our  discussions, 
will  certainly  add  to  them  a  variety  and  literary  finish 
which  otherwise  they  might  have  missed." 

Mr.    Chamberlain's    interposition   was    wel- 

char^beriain  corned  on  both  sides.     Whatever  variety  of 

.    £ise,s .      appreciation  of  his  high  qualities  may  exist, 

to  Explain.      .  ff  .  ,1111  i 

it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  he  goes 
straight  for  the  point,  undeterred  by  consideration  of 
other  people's  prejudices.  There  had  been  bouts  of 
fencing  in  both  Houses  in  attempt  to  discover,  and 
resist  discovery  of,  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  the 
march  southward  from  Wady  Haifa  is  planned.  Dis- 
closure of  some  kind  could  not  be  postponed  beyond 
to-night.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  amendment 
submitted  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  was  a 
vote  of  censure.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  put  in  the  fore- 
front to  meet  and  repel  it.  Beyond  the  open  action 
taken  by  Mr.  Courtney  in  speaking  and  voting  against 
the  project,  there  were  signs  of  unrest  in  the  Conserva- 
tive camp.  With  a  majority  of  150  much  may  be 
dared.  Two  or  three,  a  score,  even  half  a  hundred, 
would  hardly  be  missed.  Still  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to 
keep  a  party  together,  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
been  committed  the  task  of  effecting  that  purpose 
by  showing  that  a  new  campaign  in  the  Soudan 
had  been  entered  upon  only  at  the  impulse  of  dire 
necessity ;  that  it  had  been  prepared  for  with  infinite 
solicitude ;  that  it  would  be  carried  out  with  a  definite 
object,  the  importance  of  which  made  contingent  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  expenditure  of  money  inconsiderable 
items  in  the  calculation. 

The  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  conscious  of  his  re- 
Expianation.  sponsibility,  and  was  duly  impressed  with  its 
weight.  He  observed  the  precaution  of  writing  out 
what  he  described  as  "  two  considerations  that  will 
limit  the  advance "  of  the  invading  army  setting 
forth  from  Wady  Haifa.  The  House,  at  this  moment 
crowded  on  every  bench,  subdued  for  the  moment  its 
almost  boisterous  jubilance.  Now  the  secret  would 
be  out.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his  speech  of  last 
Monday,  drew  a  lurid  picture  of  the  expedition  lured 
on  step  by  step  to  Khartoum,  possibly  after  disasters 
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parallel  with  the  course  that  began  with  the  massacre 
of  Hicks  Pacha's  army  and  closed  with  the  tragic 
death  of  Gordon.  Even  if  all  went  well,  there  was  the 
question  of  prime  importance :  Do  the  Government 
seriously  contemplate,  not  merely  the  giving  of  a 
possibly  needed  warning  to  the  dervishes,  but  the 
actual  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  ?  Now  the  veil 
would  be  lifted.  All  the  dark  places  would  be  made 
clear.  Amidst  a  stillness  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  hilarious  humour  that  preceded  it,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  up  his  manuscript,  and  this  is  what 
he  read  : 

"The  advance  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  limited 
by  the  security  of  the  communications  which  we  can 
maintain ;  and  it  will  be  limited,  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resistance  that  we  may 
encounter." 

Merrier  Here  faded  away  the  last  chance  of  dealing 
Than  seriously  with  the  subject.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause  whilst  the  House,  still  in  an 
attitude  of  strained  attention,  attempted  to  master  the 
meaning  of  these  portentously-uttered  phrases.  Then 
a  shout  of  laughter  broke  from  the  Opposition  benches, 
Ministerialists  vainly  attempting  to  repress  their  smiles 
as  they  realised  the  humour  of  the  situation.  Here 
were  the  Egyptian  troops,  conscious  of  having  behind 
them  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  sallying  forth  from 
safe  retirement  in  Wady  Haifa,  to  see  what  the  der- 
vishes were  doing  in  the  desert  or  south  of  its  barrier. 
If  they  found  them  in  a  condition  of  comparative  weak- 
ness that  would  justify  reckless  assault,  they  would, 
as  Mr.  Penley  used  to  say  in  The  Private  Secretary, 
"give  them  a  good  hard  knock."  If  they  found  that 
such  enterprise  was  not  unattended  with  danger,  why 
then  they  would  take  no  note  of  them,  but  let  them  go, 
and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and 
thank  God  they  were  rid  of  a  knave.  Since  Dogberry 
retired  (probably  on  an  Old  Age  Pension)  never  has 
there  been  such  a  flash  of  unconscious  humour  as  this. 
It  was  some  moments  before  the  laughter,  falling  and 
rising  as  fresh  points  suggested  themselves,  so  far 
subsided  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  to  get  in  a 
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word.  He  stood  there  attempting  to  fix  with  flaming 
eye  the  ribald  crowd  before  him. 

"  Really,"  he  said,  when  silence  was  partially  re- 
stored, "  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  \vere 
discussing  a  matter  the  Opposition  thought  to  be  a 
subject  of  exceptional  gravity." 

But  gravity  had  finally  fled  for  the  night. 


"Made  in  Germany"     (Sir  Howard   Vincent.) 

iviarch  23rd.  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who  lately  appeared 
Not  Made  in  burdened  with  samples  of  household  requi- 
l Germany.  sites  made  in  Germany,  is  still  going  about 

the   lobby   and   corridors   of  the    House  of  Commons 
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with  a  basket  of  eggs  on  his  arm.  These  are  not, 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  designed  for  sale, 
nor  do  they,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  of  Huntley 
and  Palmer's  biscuits  added  to  the  store,  indicate 
commissariat  precautions  suggested  by  military  expe-. 
rience  gained  with  the  Queen's  Westminsters.  The 
provisions,  being  plainly  marked,  are  meant  to  convince 
Mr.  Mundella  and  other  sceptics  of  the  possibility  of 
indicating  on  small  parcels  of  provisions  their  place 
of  origin. 

March  24th.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  Speaker  or 
A  Surprise.  Chairman  of  Committees  has  brought  into 
use  the  rule  against  "  frivolous  and  vexatious  conduct  " 
in  challenging  a  division,  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
division  clerks  to  be  called  in,  and  whilst  the  members 
remain  standing  they  have  taken  down  their  names. 
To  the  expressed  surprise  of  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  Mr. 
Lowther  this  evening  found  out  a  better  way,  the 
names  of  the  members  being  taken  down  by  the  clerks 
at  the  table.  The  advantage  of  this  course  is  that  it  does 
not  pander  to  the  vanity  of  the  class  of  members  against 
whom  the  Standing  Order  was  levied  by  making  a  scene. 
March  25th.  Redmond  cadet,  recurring  to  the  incident 
injustice  to  of  last  night,  when  he  and  his  friends  were 
Ireland,  ordered  to  stand  up  to  be  counted  on  vexa- 
tiously  challenging  a  division,  drew  from  the  Speaker 
the  statement  that  it  is  usual  for  the  division  clerks 
to  be  called  in  to  take  the  names  of  members  so 
acting.  But  there  is  no  order  against  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Lowther,  who  had  the  names  taken 
down  by  the  clerks  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Flynn  complained  that  his  name  was  added  to 
the  list  when  he  was  not  present.  This  fresh  injustice 
to  Ireland  was  happily  redressed  by  the  circum- 
stances, diffidently  mentioned  by  Mr.  James  O'Connor, 
that  though  he  had  stood  up  his  name  had  not  been 
taken  dowrn.  , 

Mr.    Balfour    confirmed   the    announcement 

march  2(jln.  , 

The  Duke  of  that   the    Duke   of    Cambridge   will    decline 
Cambridge's  the  special  pension  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 

Pension.  11  i    •  i   • 

proposed  to  bestow  upon  him  on  his  retire- 
ment   from    the    office    of   Commander-in-Chief.     Had 
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it  been  unanimously  proffered  he  would  gladly  have 
accepted  it.  But  in  view  of  the  action  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  as  representing  the  Opposition, 
that  course  was  obviously  unattainable.  Hence  the 
Duke  will  have  none  of  it. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  inquired  whether 
the  remarks  just  made  were  to  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
or  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
"  I  was  of  opinion,"  Sir  Henry  quietly  added,  amid 
cheers  from  the  Opposition,  "  that  opinion  being  based 
on  statements  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself"  (nodding  towards  the  Leader  of  the  House),. 
"  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  took  the  same  view 
as  I  did  on  that  question." 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  that  tart  voice  and  uncomfortable 
manner  which  has  distinguished  his  references  to  the 
case  since  it  opened,  replied  that  what  he  had  said 
on  the  subject  \vas  well  known  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Dalziel  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Duke  would 
still  receive  the  £12,000  a  year  voted  to  him  from  the 
national  funds,  apart  from  his  military  .ofBce.  This 
inquiry  was  loudly  rebuked  from  the  Conservative 
Benches,  and  received  no  answer. 

Mr.  Balfour's  statement  was  drafted  in  consultation 
with  His  Royal  Highness.  He  brought  it  down  in 
manuscript  writh  him,  and  read  it  from  the  paper. 

A  consideration  understood  to  have  had  weight  both 
with  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Diike  in  the  matter  is  the 
fact,  that  had  the  pension  been  granted,  the  question 
would  have  come  up  quite  fresh  on  next  year's  Esti- 
mates, and  would  have  led  to  debate  through  successive 
Sessions  as  long  as  it  were  claimed. 

For    those    concerned    for    the    welfare    of 

"^Tvotl^  the    Bri.tisn    Empire    there    was    something 

comforting   in  the  aspect   in   the    House   of 

Int'     Commons  to-night  when  the  vote  on  account 

was  under  discussion.     The  vote  on  account  is  like  the 

atmosphere.     It  covers  all  space.     When  it  is  reached 

in  the  Orders  of  the  Day  you  may  talk  upon  anything 

under  the  sun,  and   some   members   do.      To-night  kit 

was  foreign  affairs.     Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  opened  the  ball 
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with  a  speech  calling  attention  to  the  slave  traffic  in 
Zanzibar.  When  that  was  closed  Mr.  M'Kenna  lightly 
stepped  over  to  Siam.  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  ex- 
tending the  view,  went  on  to  West  Africa,  looking  in  at 
Madagascar.  Mr.  Labouchere,  turning  aside  from  home 
affairs,  just  now  complicated  by  a  proposal  to  confiscate, 
in  the  public  interest,  his  residence,  No.  5  Old  Palace 
Yard,  took  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  his  views  on 
what  is  ordinarily  known  as  foreign  policy.  It  was  all  . 
very  well  for  European  Governments  going  about  the 
ends  of  the  earth  in  grandiose  fashion,  declaring  they 
were  desirous  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  civilisation, 
of  preaching  Christianity,  of  putting  down  the  slave 
trade,  or  of  insisting  upon  the  principle  of  mono- 
metallism being  applied  to  matrimony. 

"  What  they  really  want,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere,  his 
mind  evidently  turning  upon  the  designs  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  on  No.  5  Old  Palace  Yard, 
"is  to  seize  other  people's  property." 

Thus  members,  with  extensive  view,  surveyed  man- 
kind from  China  to  Peru.  Hour  after  hour  Mr.  Curzon, 
seated  alone  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  was  sole  warden  of 
the  watch  tower.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  his  other 
colleagues  had  gone  away,  confident  in  his  ability  to 
see  things  through.  Nor  was  the  confidence  mis- 
placed. Ready  to  conciliate  where,  as  in  the  slavery 
question,  promise  of  definite  action  was  necessary,  he 
showed  himself  ready  to  fight  when,  as  in  the  matter 
of  surrender  to  France  in  Siam,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  was  attacked.  His  speech  on  the 
Siam  business  brought  Sir  Edward  Grey  into  the  field, 
and  the  audience,  fit  though  few,  \vatched  with  keen 
interest  the  encounter  between  the  budding  statesmen 
who  by  happy  accident  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  Under- Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  keenest  delights  of 

March  30th.    ,.-          /^ij,  >        i     .  •         .i_         TT 

Oup        Mr.    Gladstone  s   later    years   in   the    House 

Young      of  Commons  to  watch  for  flowering  promise 

amongst  the  young  members  of  the  House. 

When  it  was  forthcoming  there  was  none  readier,  nor 

any  more  gracious,  to  welcome  and  encourage  it.     One 

night  a  pretty  scene  varied  the  bitter  intensity  of  debate 
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round  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
made  his  maiden  speech,  disclosing  to  a  crowded 
House  evidence  of  hereditary  Parliamentary  ability. 
Mr.  Gladstone  listened  attentively,  and  when  the 
young  member  sat  down  he  made  an  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  an  episode  "which,"  he  added  turning 
the  friendly  face  of  olden  time  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
"  must  be  dear  to  a  father's  heart." 

Mr.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  success  in  the 
Gladstone.  House  of  Commons  was  largely  and  directly 
due  to  the  generous  fascination  youthful  ability  had  for 
Mr.  Gladstone.  With  such  development  of  character 
and  capacity  as  was  later  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  dispute 
the  inevitableness  of  Lord  Randolph's  coming  to  the 
front  in  any  circumstances.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered he  was  content  to  sit  through  the  Parliament  of 
1874-80  in  fitful  attendance,  and  that,  having  had  his 
fling,  he  went  off  in  quite  other  directions,  Newmarket 
Heath  way  and  opera.  It  was  the  accident  of  the 
Bradlaugh  question  that  caused  him  seriously  to  enter 
the  Parliamentary  fray,  and  it  was  the  personal  attention 
paid  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  incited  him  to  remain, 
till  he  first  drifted,  then  forced  his  way,  into  the  very  front. 
Whenever  he  rose,  Mr.  Gladstone  forthwith  set  himself 
to  listen  with  closest  attention,  never  failing  to  devote 
an  appreciable  portion  of  his  reply  to  answering 
the  still  young  and,  of  late,  unconsidered  member. 
Such  recognition  places  a  member  on  a  plane  whence, 
if  he  has  capacity  as  Lord  Randolph  had  in  abundance, 
he  may  rise  to  any  position  in  Parliamentary  debate. 

Mr.  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  in  the  Leadership 
Baifour.  of  fae  House  of  Commons  shares  his  generous 
sympathy  with,  and  ready  appreciation  of,  youthful 
promise.  In  point  of  years  Mr.  Baifour  stands  in 
relation  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  George  Curzon 
in  the  position  of  elder  brother.  Yet  he  talks  of 
them  with  almost  paternal  pride.  As  long  as  such 
men  are  forthcoming,  so  long,  he  says,  will  the  ancient 
prestige  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  remain  un- 
diminished.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  a  hasty  survey 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons  does  not  bring 
into  recognition  many  young  men  of  the  type,  or 
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moulded  upon  the  type,  of  the  late  and  the  present 
Under -Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  not  the  place  a  man  who  has  done  well 
in  other  walks  of  life  may  enter  at  middle  age  and 
hope  to  create  a  new  success.  If  that  were  the  case, 
the  average  of  Parliamentary  success  would  be  vastly 
raised,  since  most  men  who  win  seats  there  have  made 
their  mark  in  other  fields  with  a  distinctness  that  has 
recommended  them  to  a  constituency.  With  no 
exception  that  occurs  to  the  mind  at  the  moment,  has 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons  been  achieved  by 
men  who  entered  it  after  they  had  passed  their  fortieth 
year.  As  Lord  Rosebery  shrewdly  notes  of  Pitt,  he 
was  almost  cradled  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Thankful  for  ^  *s  w^^  *^e  younS  members  that  the  future 
TWO  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  rests.  The 
invidious  task  of  picking  promising  persons 
out  among  the  670  returned  at  the  last  Election  may  be 
left  to  individual  effort,  privately  exercised.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  be  thankful  for  Mr.  Curzon  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  The  former  has  had  to  struggle  with  a 
certain  prejudice  created  by  youthful  appearance, 
universality  of  knowledge,  and  a  too  open  disposition 
to  agree  with  Schiller  in  his  conviction  that  "  against 
stupidity  the  very  gods  fight  un victorious."  So  many 
of  us  are  stupid  that  the  circle  affected  by  Mr.  Curzon's 
sometimes  contemptuous  impatience  is  wide  enough  to 
form  what  seems  public  opinion.  To  a  few,  even 
when  .the  Under- Secretary  was  still  younger,  and  his 
manner  more  collegian,  recognition  of  sterling  ability 
was  clear.  A  man  who  studies  the  Eastern  Question 
by  hard  riding  in  Asia  Minor,  who  makes  himself 
master  of  the  Indian  frontier  problem  by  visiting 
Cabul,  has  ingrained  habits  of  thoroughness  which 
will  carry  him  far. 

April  9th.  The  arrival  of  Black  Rod  in  the  House  of 
The  Commons  this  afternoon,  his  first  appearance 

Hat  Tnck.  smce  m's  memorable  misadventure,  was 
watched  with  kindly  interest.  General  Biddulph 
happily  got  through  the  delivery  of  his  message 
without  hitch.  But  it  was  noted  he  had  observed 
the  precaution  of  bringing  with  him  his  "  part," 
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fairly   written   out   on  a  piece   of  paper,  inadequately 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  his   cocked-hat. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  how  Freedom 
The  N°W'  snrieked  when  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  proposed 
Rules  in  to  limit  constitutional  opposition  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  to  twenty  nights.  It  was 
said  and  written  that  this  was  a  crowning  act  of 
tyranny  by  a  Ministry  who  loved  the  House  of 
Commons  no  more  than  did  the  Stuarts — or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  than  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  impossi- 
bility, under  such  conditions,  of  adequately  dealing 
with  the  crucial  and  multiform  interests  involved  in  the 
estimates  was  demonstrated.  Protest  was  unavailing. 
But  there  remained  for  the  minority  opportunity  of  so 
organising  their  forces  and  utilising  crippled  opportunity 
as  practically  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional Minister,  who  scarcely  disguised  his  contempt 
for  the  axiom  about  grievance  preceding  Supply,  a 
phrase  almost  as  comforting  to  a  right-minded  member 
-of  the  House  of  Commons  as,  in  other  controversial 
circles,  is  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia.  As  was 
shown  by  the  Irish  members  trampled  upon  by  the 
majority  behind  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  1874  Parliament, 
as  was  established  with  even  fuller  effect  when  the 
Fourth  Party  and  the  Parnellites  worked  in  double 
harness  between  1880  and  1885,  an  Opposition  that 
means  business  and  is  well  led  may,  howsoever  numeri- 
cally small,  hold  Ministers  at  bay  in  Committee  of 
Supply. 

To-night  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  Ministers,  in  setting  down  a  big  batch  of 
estimates,  would  have  been  content  if  when  the  closing 
hour  rang  they  had  got  a  quarter  of  what  they  asked 
for.  What  actually  happened  was  that  the  Opposition 
effaced  itself.  Votes  were  carried  as  rapidly  as  the 
Chairman  could  recite  their  terms,  and  by  ten  o'clock, 
with  two  hours  to  spare,  every  vote  on  the  Orders, 
including  some  of  usually  contentious  character,  were 
agreed  to.  No  one,  nor  any  public  interest,  was  a 
penny  the  worse.  But  it  is  a  curious  commentary, 
following  at  inconveniently  brief  interval,  upon  the 
passionate  protest  with  which  the  curtailment  of 
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opportunity  for  talking   round  the  Votes  was   met   by 
certain  eminent  Parliamentary  authorities. 

With  respect  to  the  Time  Limit  for  Supply, 

APBiiis1St     Mn  Chamberlain  holds  the  opinion  that  so 

and  the  far  from  favouring  the  Government  of  the 
e  Limit  day,  it  is  capable  of  being  used  to  their  dis- 
advantage by  a  determined  and  well-led  Opposition. 
According  to  the  Standing  Order,  Supply  must  be 
disposed  of  by  the  5th  of  August,  with  a  view  to  the 
Prorogation  taking  place  a  week  later.  With  this 
blank  wall  bounding  the  Session,  Opposition — such,  for 
example,  as  that  which  faced  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1892 — will  be  encouraged  to  obstruct,  assured  that,  if 
they  only  hold  on  till  the  end  of  July,  an  obnoxious 
measure  must  needs  be  dropped.  This  game  was, 
partially  at  least,  baulked  in  former  Sessions  by  the 
power  of  Ministers  indefinitely  to  extend  a  Session  till 
they  had  carried  a  certain  Bill  or  Bills.  That  is  not 
absolutely  abrogated  under  the  New  Rules.  But  it  is  an 
essential  and  honourable  condition  of  the  bargain  that 
the  Session  shall  close  on  or  about  the  I2th  of  August. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
does  not  regard  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  in 
the  direction  of  introducing  the  time  limit  completed  by 
the  Standing  Order  dealing  with  Supply.  He  thinks  the 
principle  should  be  extended  to  Bills.  His  suggestion 
is  that  every  important  Government  measure  shall  be 
referred  to  a  Committee,  who,  after  due  consideration, 
shall  arbitrarily  limit  the  duration  of  discussion  through 
successive  stages. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  with  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
having  been  set  forth  by  him  some  time  ago  in  a  famous 
magazine  article.  What  is  important  is  that  he  retains 
it  at  the  present  time. 

April  23rd.  The  Soudan  Question,  after  flaming  up  with 
Mr.  George  what   threatened   to   be   lurid   force,  has   as 

Curzon.  suddenly  flickered  out.  At  question  time 
there  are  occasional  attempts  to  draw  the  Ministry ;  but 
they  come  to  nothing.  To  this  end  the  personality  of 
the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  largely  con- 
tributes. When  Mr.  Curzon  stands  at  the  table  to  reply 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  or  other  earnest  enquirer  after  truth, 
he  looks  so  young,  so  innocent,  and,  really,  so  surprised 
that  questions  on  the  matter  should  be  put,  that  curiosity 
retires  baffled.  He  has,  moreover,  developed  a  capacity 
for  replying  to  difficult  questions  which  finds  its 
nearest  parallel  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  manner  when, 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  held  a  similar  position,  and  when, 
as  now,  the  Egyptian  Question  was  to  the  fore.  Mr. 
Curzon's  replies  are  models  of  succinct  discreetness. 
The  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office,  like  other  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  must  needs  answer  a  question  ; 
but,  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  is  permitted  to 
say  nothing  in  reply. 

Taking  advantage  of  that  privilege  is  only  one  branch 
of  the  art  and  science  of  answering  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  are  occasions,  not  embar- 
rassingly frequent,  when  an  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  information  to  communicate  to  the  House. 
Here  also  Mr.  Curzon's  manner  is  excellent,  as  witness 
his  replies  to-night  to  two  questions — one  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send  a  British 
expedition  to  Dongola  in  the  autumn,  the  other  as  to 
whether  a  vote  will  be  asked  for  in  respect  of  the  expedi- 
tion. A  simple  "  No,  sir,"  would  have  served  in  either 
case.  But  while  the  House  of  Commons  likes  brevity  in 
answer  to  questions,  it  resents  anything  like  studied 
curtness.  Mr.  Curzon's  reply  in  both  cases  struck  the 
happy  mean. 

April  24th.  It  is  a  personal  advantage  over  his  fellow- 
Mr,  caidweii  kind  possessed  by  Mr.  Caldwell  that  he  can, 
chips  in.  m  anv  circumstances,  go  on  talking,  taking 
up  dropped  threads  of  his  own  or  other  people's 
discourse.  At  one  epoch  of  to-night's  conversation  he 
hopped  in  and  finished  a  speech  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn  had  commenced.  Sir  William  was  speaking  on 
the  Vote  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
when  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  who 
pointed  out  that  whilst  he  might  discuss  any  administra- 
tive shortcoming  of  the  Secretary,  he  must  not  under 
this  particular  vote  enlarge  upon  suggestion  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Here    was    a    nice    state    of   things.     Memories   of 
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Prestonpans  and  Falkirk  might  well  rankle  in  the 
gloomy  mind  of  a  Southron.  But  if  a  Lowther  was 
going  to  take  revenge  by  arbitrarily  limiting  the 
opportunities  of  Scotch  members  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  Mr.  Caldwell  would  know  the  reason  why.  He 
interposed  on  a  point  of  order,  and  was  peremptorily 
but  politely  shut  up  by  the  Chairman.  He  left  the 
House — in  dudgeon,  as  some  superficial  observers 
thought.  But  Mr.  Caldwell  is  not  the  man  to  flee 

in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence and  chuck  away 
the  opportunity  of 
talking  by  the  yard 
when  it  is  presented  in 
exceptionally  liberal 
measure  with  Scotch 
Votes  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  He  re- 
turned presently  with 
a  volume  of  Hansard 
under  his  arm.  Sir 
William  Wedderburn 
was  still  on  his  legs, 
skirting  round  the 
plot  of  speech  for- 
bidden by  the  Chair- 
man. Once  he  hesi- 
tated and  studied  his 
notes.  Mr.  Caldwell 
saw  his  opportunity. 
"  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman," 
he  said,  and  opening 

the  volume  he  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  a  former 
debate,  which,  according  to  his  contention,  showed  that 
the  Chairman's  ruling  was  indefensible. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Procedure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  no  one  may  argue  with  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  running  counter  to  this 
principle,  and  was  rebuked  by  some  cries  of  "  Order !" 
But  when  the  Member  for  Mid-Lanarkshire  has  once 
started  to  speak,  you  may  as  well  try  to  stop  the  rainfall 
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in  Glasgow  as  shut  him  up.  There  were  more  cries  of 
"Order!"  Mr.  Lowther  moved  uneasily  in  the  Chair. 
As  for  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  who  had  resumed 
his  seat  when  Mr.  Caldwell  interposed,  he  sat  in  pained 
amazement. 

Mr.  Caldwell, ;  though  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
Chairman,  paid  no  heed  to  signs  of  impatience  from 
other  quarters.  Impressively  beating  the  open  book 
with  his  right  hand,  he  expounded  the  passage,  and 
was  approaching  his  fifthly  when  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  recovering  from  the  state  of  paralysis  into 
which  he  had  temporarily  lapsed,  interposed,  and  with 
some  show  of  sternness  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
hon.  member  would  not  further  pursue  the  matter. 
Mr.  Caldwell  certainly  would  if  he  were  allowed.  But 
he  had  done  pretty  well,  and  had  worked  off  quite  a 
speech  in  what  should  have  been  his  countryman's 
time. 

ATHI  asth.        Mr.  Gladstone,  though  retired  from  public 
The  Patron  iife    stin   fius   the   thoughts   of  the  coming 

Saint  of  .  _  °    ,  ,  *> 

England,  generation.  On  Sunday  last  the  rector  of 
a  rural  parish  in  Kent  was  examining  a  class  of  boys, 
of  ages  averaging  from  five  to  twelve. 

"  Who  is  the  patron  saint  of  England  ? "  the  rev. 
gentleman  asked,  his  thoughts  fondly  dwelling  on  St. 
George  as  a  symbol  of  "  Unionism." 

With  one  accord  the  class  broke  out  in  loud  response, 
"  Mr.  Gladstone." 

May  ist.     Tne    disorganisation    that    occasionally    fol- 

A  whip  lows  upon  possession  of  an  unusually  large 
melody.  majority  was  illustrated  to-night,  when  Mr. 
Anstruther  was  brought  up  to  the  table,  apparently  in 
the  custody  of  Mr.  W.  M'Arthur,  to  make  confession 
that  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  he  had  arbitrarily 
increased  by  ten  the  Ministerial  majority.  Mr. 
Anstruther  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  might  adopt  proceedings  of  that 
nature  without  seriously  imperilling  his  character. 
There  is  about  him  a  cherubic  air  of  innocence  which 
one,  regarding  him,  feels  is  incompatible  with  guile.  On 
the  occasion  referred  to  the  Ministerial  muster  had 
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been  325.  In  mere  lightness  of  heart,  emulous  of  the 
Dutch  in  matters  of  commerce  in  Canning's  time,  he 
clapped  on  ten,  boldly,  unblushingly,  announcing  that 
the  Ayes  were  335. 

How  the  little  indiscretion  was  detected  and  by 
whom  are  details  of  no  consequence.  Suffice  it 
that  disclosure  was  made,  and  there  remained  for 
Mr.  Anstruther  no  escape  from  making  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  So  he  gave  himself  up  into  the  custody  of  the 
Opposition  Whip,  and  in  presence  of  a  crowded  House 
was  conducted  to  the  table,  where  he  made  full  con- 
fession. He  expressed  his  regret,  and  offered  such 
reparation  as  was  in  his  power  by  moving  that  the 
Clerk  be  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  alteration 
on  the  records  of  the  House.  There  was  a  moment 
of  pained  pause  whilst  the  Speaker  put  the  question. 
But  no  one,  not  even  Dr.  Tanner,  showed  disposition 
to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Anstruther 
left  the  House  practically  without  a  stain  on  his 
character. 

A         Certainly   it  may  be  said,  though  not  with 

Hopeless  any  desire  to  extenuate  irregularities  of  this 
kind,  that  with  such  a  majority  as  the  Govern- 
ment possess  the  assumption  of  ten  more  or  less  is  an 
immaterial  matter.  On  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
denounced  with  all  the  power  of  the  Opposition,  joined 
in  this  instance  by  a  few  Ministerialists,  a  normal 
majority  of  150  is  run  up  to  177.  This  is  a  condition 
of  things  that  makes  argument  superfluous.  What  is  the 
use  of  making  speeches  an  hour  long,  demonstrating 
that  a  particular  Bill  is  faulty  from  preamble  to  schedule, 
when  there  is  the  certainty  that,  at  sound  of  the  division 
bell,  a  majority,  ranging  between  150  arid  200,  will 
troop  in  and  declare  it  to  be  practically  perfect  ? 

It  is  too  soon  to  prophesy,  but  certainly,  as  far  as 
events  have  yet  journeyed,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  phalanx  of  the  Government  majority  will  remain 
unbroken  to  the  end.  Meanwhile  it  acts  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  spirits  of  the  House.  What  is  the  use  of  ever 
climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ?  "  Let  us  alone,"  the 
Opposition  say  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  he  would 
lead  them  on  to  fight  tooth  and  nail,  whether  it  be 
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against  the  Education  Bill  or  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Bill.     "  What  pleasure  can  we  have  to  war  with  evil  ?  " 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

May  4th.     Members    greatly   shocked   to   hear   of    the 

coionei  sudden  death  of  Colonel  North,  which  took 
North.  place  this  afternoon  whilst  engaged  in  his 
work  in  the  City.  He  never  captured  a  seat,  but  came 
near  to  winning  at  Leeds  and  meant  to  try  again. 
He  used  to  describe  with  graphic  force  his  visit  to 
Sandringham,  an  accidental  temporary  withdrawal 
from  the  election  contest  at  Leeds  to  which  he  was 
pleased  to  attribute  his  defeat.  His  earliest  experience 
was  with  the  servant  told  off  to  "  valet "  him.  When 
he  rang  the  bell  of  his  dressing-room  a  pompous 
person  in  plain  clothes  answered. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Willy  urn,"  was  the  lofty  response. 

"  Very  well,  Willyum,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  want 
you  to  step  down  a  peg  or  two.  Here  's  a  sovereign. 
If  we  get  on  well  together,  there  will  be  another  for 
you  when  I  go." 

"  Willyum "  stepped  down  with  great  alacrity. 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Get  me  a  \vhisky-and-soda,"  said  the  Colonel. 

This  was  promptly  forthcoming,  and  "Willyum" 
thereafter  carefully  watched  over  the  comfort  of  the 
Prince's  guest. 

The  Colonel  did  most  things  in  a  princely  way.  On 
his  last  visit  to  Chili  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  to  have  an  account  written  of  his 
journey.  He  accordingly  approached  a  famous  war 
correspondent,  and  offered  him  a  fee  of  £3,000  and  all 
expenses  to  accompany  him  on  the  trip  and  write  an 
account  of  it.  The  mission  being  accepted,  the  Colonel 
next  engaged  an  equally  well-known  artist  connected 
with  one  of  the  illustrated  weeklies,  and  gave  him  a 
fee  of  £1,000  to  join  the  expedition  and  illustrate  the 
book. 

The  Colonel  was  peculiarly  proud  of    the  fact  that 
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Avery  Hill,  his  place  at  Eltham,  supplied  itself  with 
most  things,  from  electric  light  to  butcher's  meat,  and 
all  farm  and  garden  produce.  He  had  a  splendid  stud 
of  horses,  and  the  stables  were  kept  with  a  luxury  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  that  would  be  a  blessing  to 
many  a  country  hamlet  or  crowded  street  in  town.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  number  of  carriages,  including 
several  four-in-hand  brakes. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  there 's  a  tidy  lot.  I 
believe  there  are  eighteen  altogether." 

Now  one  will  suffice  for  his  last  needs. 

So  recently  as  Sunday  week  I  chanced  to  run  down 
to  Eltham  in  fulfilment  of  a  long-standing  engagement 
to  lunch  with  Colonel  North  and  "  see  his  cows." 
The  specific  inducement  was  not  attractive.  But  the 
personality  of  this  rugged  -  mannered,  keen -headed, 
kind-hearted  Yorkshireman  was.  My  last  recollection 
of  him  is  as  he  stood  in  his  swept  and  garnished 
farm-yard  pensively  regarding  a  priceless  shorthorn,  of 
the  proportions  one  sees  drawn  in  fabulous  illustrations 
pertaining  to  agricultural  shows  and  the  business  of 
purveyors  of  meat  essence.  It  was  a  bright  spring 
day,  and  the  Colonel  was  dressed  in  lightest  summer 
garb,  tempered  by  possession  of  an  umbrella,  a  pre- 
caution typical  of  his  habitual  foresight.  He  was  then 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health.  Certainly  he  was 
in  the  highest  of  spirits,  pardonably  proud  of  his 
achievements  in  the  past,  full  of  projects  for  the 
future.  Only  the  night  before  he  had  entertained  in 
the  semi-royal  state  befitting  a  Nitrate  King  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  workers  in  various  non-com- 
missioned capacity  on  the  principal  railways.  They 
were  members  of  a  Provident  Association  of  which 
the  Colonel  was  president',  and  this  was  his  way  of 
giving  them  a  day  out.  They  brought  their  tribute  to 
their  popular  chairman  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
photographic  album,  to  be  conveniently  moved  only 
on  a  trolley.  It  was  handsomely  bound  and  suitably 
engraved.  The  Colonel  spent  some  time  of  his  last 
Sunday  morning  but  one  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
this  volume,  talking  about  the  places  and  the  persons 
represented. 
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He  had  his  faults,  chiefly  of  uncultured  manner. 
But  man}-  obscure  people  will  lack  a  friend,  many 
households  will  be  the  poorer,  now  "  the  Colonel " 
lies  low. 

May  sth      ^r-    Cecil    Rhodes   has   of  late  fallen  upon 
compensa-  troublesome  times.      But  there  are  compen- 
sations.    A  member  personally  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Consolidated  Gold   Fields  Company 
tells    me    that    the   proposal,    just    submitted    to    the 
shareholders  in  a  private  circular,  for  buying  out  the 
rights  of  the  managing  directors  (Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Rudd)  means,  at  the  current  market  price  of  the  stock, 
a  present  to  them  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling. 
A  Historic    ^n  ms  sPeecn  to-night  on  Transvaal  troubles 

cabinet  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  brief  but  striking 
passage  partially  lifted  the  veil  from  a 
memorable  Cabinet  Council  summoned  in  the  Spring 
of  1 88 1.  "I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday,"  he 
said,  "  a  despatch  coming  from  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who 
commanded  our  troops  in  South  Africa.  The  Boer 
army  was,  he  said,  at  his  mercy,  and  he  awaited  the 
instructions  of  the  Cabinet  to  go  on  and  attack.  We 
withheld  those  instructions." 

The  hushed  House,  bending  forward  to  catch  the 
words  spoken  in  solemn  tones,  could  almost  see  the 
scene  over  which  Mr.  Gladstone  presided,  having  near 
him,  consenting  parties  to  the  momentous  decision,  the 
late  Lord  Selborne,  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  one  who  told  the  story,  the  then  prized 
lieutenant,  who,  within  a  few  years,  became  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's most  potent  adversary.  Of  others  present, 
four — Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Bright — are,  like  Lord  Selborne,  dead. 

Courage  is  always  a  leading  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  course  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  never  more  boldly  displayed  than  in  this  reference. 
When  he  rose  to  reply  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  attack 
on  the  makers  of  Empire  in  South  Africa  he  was  hailed 
with  ringing  cheers  from  the  Conservative  host.  Here, 
at  least,  was  a  man  in  whose  hands  the  honour  of 
England  might  safely  be  left.  For  him  no  truckling 
with  the  foreigner,  no  abatement  of  the  claims  of 
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Great  Britain  to  be  paramount  in  whatever  latitude 
its  flag  was  displayed.  The  House  was  not  thinking 
at  the  moment  of  Majuba  Hill,  or  of  the  amazing 
procedure  that  followed  upon  it.  Still  less  did  it 
associate  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  direct,  active  complicity 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Transvaal.  He  might  have 
said  nothing  about  it.  But  he  was  thinking  at  the 
moment  rather  of  Oom  Paul  than  of  Ashmead  Bartlett. 
It  was  desirable,  at  this  point,  to  remind  the  astute 
President  and  "our  foreign  critics  who  accuse  us  of 
being  selfish  and  grasping "  that  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  arose  directly 
out  of  an  act  of  renunciation  for  which  a  parallel  will 
be  sought  in  vain  in  the  history  of  nations. 
A  stirring  F°r  a  while  this  reminiscence  froze  the  blood 
Scene.  of  enthusiasm  on  the  Ministerial  side  that 
had  welled  up  around  the  popular  Colonial  Secretary. 
Soon  it  thawed,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  full 
command  of  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  The 
House  \vhilst  he  spoke  presented  one  of  those  scenes 
which  flash  forth  half-a-dozen  times  in  a  Session. 
All  the  benches  were  crowded.  Members  filled  the 
long  side  galleries,  whilst  some  score  \vere  content 
to  stand  at  the  bar  throughout  the  full  hour  the 
speech  occupied  in  delivery.  The  Strangers'  Galleries 
were  filled  to  the  topmost  range  of  seats.  Representatives 
of  Foreign  Powers  looked  on  from  the  Diplomatic 
Gallery.  The  Peers  struggled  for  places  like  the  crowd 
waiting  at  the  pit-entrance  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
Amongst  those  who  obtained  seats  were  Lord  Peel, 
enjoying  quite  a  new  point  of  view  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lord  Loch,  who  knows  more  about  the 
case  even  than  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cecil  It  was  curious  to  note  how  the  personality 
Rhodes.  of  Mr  Cecil  Rhodes  dominated  the  scene. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  leading  the  attack  on  the 
Chartered  Company,  calling  upon  the  Government  to- 
take  instant  action,  was  careful  to  discriminate  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  fellow-directors.  To  Sir  William's 
mind  there  is  something  inexpressively  revolting  in  the 
low  morality  and  vulgar  slang  of  the  cypher  telegrams^ 
They  presented  a  sordid  and  squalid  picture  of  stock- 
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jobbing  imperialism.  Greed  of  gold  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business.  But  he  was  careful  to  say,  as 
he  had  affirmed  with  greater  emphasis  and  precision 
when  the  subject  was  last  debated,  he  did  not  believe 
that  in  the  course  pursued  Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  person- 
ally actuated  by  desire  for  gain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able  to  go  much  further, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  exculpation  but  even  of 
eulogy.  It  is,  he  declared,  chiefly  to  the  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  Cape 
Colony  enjoys  the  enormous  development  of  its 
resources  and  increase  in  prosperity  which  in  recent 
years  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  But  for 
Englishmen  like  him  our  history  would  be  smaller  and 
our  dominions  scantier.  For  his  recent  action  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  universally  condemned.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
does  not  see  in  that  circumstance  reason  why  his  past 
should  be  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  in  its  way  history 
repeating  itself — Clive  or  Warren  Hastings  again  stand- 
ing at  the  bar,  with  lawyers  insisting  on  proof  of 
peccadilloes,  even  of  crimes,  and  laymen  lingering 
proudly  over  records  of  glorious  deeds  by  which  the 
Empire  has  profited. 

May  i3th  ^  ne  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  which 
oid  London  Mr.  Richards,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
churches.  other  metropolitan  members,  has  saved  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  promoters  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway  Bill,  stands  at  the  junction 
of  King  William  Street  and  Lombard  Street.  It  was 
designed  by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  domestic  clerk  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  dates  back  to  the  year  1716. 
The  decorations  of  the  interior  are  uniquely  odd,  not  to 
say  ugly.  The  helmet,  gloves,  spurs,  and  coat  of  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  Lord  Mayor  in  1545,  hang  over  the 
entrance.  John  Newton,  Cowper's  friend,  was  Rector 
of  the  parish  for  twenty-eight  years.  The  church 
contains  a  monument  with  the  following  epitaph  from 
the  Rector's  own  pen  : — "  John  Newton,  clerk,  once  an 
infidel  and  libertine,  a  servant  of  slaves  in  Africa,  was 
by  the  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
preserved,  restored,  pardoned,  and  appointed  to  preach 
the  faith  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  destroy." 
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Amongst  ancient  churches  in  the  City  of  London, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  three  condemned  as  places 
of  worship — two  actually  shut  up.  One  is  St.  George's, 
Botolph,  about  which  Lord  Beauchamp  is  to  question 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  other  is  St.  Michael 
Bassishaw.  St.  Michael,  Wood  Street,  is  to  be  united 
with  its  neighbour  St.  Alban,  in  the  same  thoroughfare. 
On  days  when  business  is  brisk,  it  is  probable  that  the 
united  congregations  may  reach  the  number  of  two  score. 

St.  Michael  Bassishaw  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the 
Fire.  In  the  old  church  was  buried  Sir  John  Gresham, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1547.  According  to  Stow  it  was  a  rare 
funeral.  "  He  was  buried,"  writes  the  old  chronicler, 
"  with  a  standard  and  pennon  of  arms,  and  a  coat  of 
armour  of  damask  and  four  pennons  of  arms ;  besides  a 
helmet,  a  target,  and  a  sword,  mantles  and  the  crest,  a 
goodly  hearse  of  wax,  ten  dozen  of  pensils,  and  twelve 
dozen  of  escutcheons.  He  had  four  dozen  of  great 
staff  torches,  and  a  dozen  of  great  long  torches.  The 
church  and  street  were  all  hung  with  black,  and  arms 
in  great  store,  and  on  the  morrow  three  goodly  masses 
were  sung."  In  later  times  people  were  buried  with 
less  care.  The  grim  reason  why  St.  Michael  Bassishaw 
was  closed  for  Divine  service  was  that,  the  flooring 
of  the  pews  rotting  away,  dim  light  was  shed  on  coffins 
piled  close  under  the  feet  of  the  unconscious  worshipper. 

Somewhere  within  the  borders  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Wood  Street,  lies  what  dust  remains  of  the 
head  of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who  fell  fighting 
at  Flodden.  Stow  tells  how  the  body,  lapped  in  lead, 
was  conveyed  to  the  Monastery  of  Sheen ;  how,  on 
the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  the  coffin  was  cast  into 
a  waste  room ;  how  workmen  "  for  their  foolish 
pleasure "  hewed  off  his  head ;  how  Lancelot  Young, 
Master  Glazier  to  Her  Majesty,  brought  it  to  London 
to  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  where,  for  a  time,  he  kept 
it  "  for  its  sweetness,"  but  in  the  end  caused  the  sexton 
of  St.  Michael's  to  bury  it. 

May  15th.      To-night  Mr.  Gedge  broke  out  in  a  fresh  and 

Mr.  Gedge     unexpected  place.     For  some  days  members 

smeiis  a  Rat.    privilege(i  to  sit  near  him  at  prayer  time  have 

observed  that  whilst  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
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in  devotional  attitude,  he  kept  his  fingers  wide  apart. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  sudden 
access  of  summer  weather  and  the  instinctive  desire 
to  leave  everything  open.  But  Mr.  Gedge  does  nothing 
without  purpose  much  more  serious  than  that  suggested. 
It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  procedure  in  the  House  that  the 
appropriation  of  particular  places  throughout  a  sitting 
can  be  made  only  by  mem- 
bers who  have  been  present  at 
prayers.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  for  members  to  select  a 
particular  seat  by  placing  their 
hat  upon  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how,  during  the  struggle 
for  seats  on  the  day  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
then  Whip  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  arrived  at  Palace 
Yard  at  an  early  hour  in  a  four- 
wheel  cab  loaded  with  top-hats. 
These  he  spread  along  the 
bench  below  the  gangway 
where  his  party  were  accus- 
tomed to  sit.  It  was  on  the  same 
occasion  that  Col.  Saunderson, 
finding  a  strange  hat  in  his  ac- 
customed seat,  sat  upon  both. 
This  planting  out  of  hats  did 
not  complete  the  process  of 
securing  a  seat.  It  was  a  sort 
of  preliminary  pegging  a  claim. 
There  followed  the  necessity 
of  being  present  at  prayers,  at 
which  time,  and  at  which  time 
alone,  it  is  permissible  for 
members  to  insert  in  a  re- 
ceptacle at  the  back  of  the 
bench  a  card  bearing  their 


Mr.  Speaker  Peel. 


name.     Thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting,  the 
place  is  exclusively  theirs. 

One  of  the  latest  actions  of  Mr.  Speaker  Peel  was 
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to  sanction  an  innovation  on  this  ancient  custom.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  valuable  lives  were  endangered, 
more  especially  in  winter  time,  by  members  going  about 
bareheaded,  having  deposited  their  hats  on  the  benches 
of  the  House.  There  were  even  stories  of  unscrupulous 
persons  who,  having  the  means,  possessed  themselves 
of  two  hats  and,  establishing  a  claim  to  a  seat  by 
depositing  one,  comfortably  went  about  topped  by  the 
other.  This  was  obviously  placing  the  extremely 
wealthy  in  an  advantageous  position  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Peel  accordingly 
authorised  an  arrangement  whereby  cards  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  hat.  These,  available  at  any  time  after 
the  doors  of  the  House  were  opened  in  the  early 
morning,  served  to  establish  a  claim  for  a  seat.  But, 
as  heretofore,  there  remained  the  necessity  of  the 
claimant  sharing  in  the  devotional  exercise  that  precedes 
legislative  work,  he  then,  and  only  then,  being  per- 
mitted to  affix  to  the  back  of  his  seat  the  smaller  card 
proclaiming  his  tenancy. 

Mr.    Gedge,   whilst    engrossed    in    his   daily 

He  Traps  It.     ,  '     ,      .        .  -U1          J 

devotional  exercise,  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid  noticing  certain  irregularities  on  the  benches 
opposite.  It  was  a  painful  enquiry,  but  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  pursue  it.  Hence  the  attitude  noted — the 
upraised  hands  with  the  opened  fingers,  one  eye 
glancing  upward  in  devotional  ecstasy,  the  other  kept 
on  a  level  more  convenient  for  observing  what  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  up  to. 

To-night  Mr.  Gedge  saw  what  convinced  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  longer  keeping  the  guilty  secret  lodged 
in  the  sanctuary  of  his  breast.  After  he  had  audibly 
joined  in  the  last  Amen,  he  observed  the  member  for 
the  Forest  of  Dean  advance  with  rapid  stride  to  the 
corner  bench  below  the  gangway  opposite,  and  insert 
in  the  receptacle  at  the  back  of  the  second  seat  a  card 
presumably  bearing  his  name.  That  was  bad.  What 
followed  was  infinitely  worse.  The  next  seat  —  the 
corner  seat  —  is  habitually  used  by  Mr.  Labouchere. 
Mr.  Gedge  saw  Sir  Charles  put  a  ticket  in  the  back 
of  that  seat.  If  it  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  the 
Member  for  Northampton  had  been  present  throughout 
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prayer  time,  which,  if  Mr.  Gedge  was  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  was  not  the  fact.  Accordingly, 
as  the  Chaplain  walked  out  and  the  Speaker  settled 
himself  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Gedge  rose,  and  in  solemn 
tones  declared  that  he  had  observed  several  members 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  who  had 
not  been  in  attendance  at  .  prayer  time  subsequently 
enter  and  place  cards  on  the  back  of  the  bench. 

[There  are  three  cards  used  in  the  process 
of  securing  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  a  large  white  one  bearing  the  inscription : 
"  This  card  placed  on  a  seat  by  a  member  will  secure  it 
until  he  attends  prayers."  A  blank  line  is  left  for  the 
member's  signature,  and  below  is  the  stern  injunction  : 
"  A  member  is  only  entitled  to  secure  his  own  seat." 
The  card  to  be  had  at  any  hour  it  is  called  for  after  the 
House  is  opened  in  the  morning.  The  card  given  out 
after  prayers  to  members  who  have  been  present  is  a 
small  white  one,  on  which  is  printed  in  Old  English 
letters  "  Prayers."  On  this  the  member  pencils  his 
name,  and,  sticking  it  in  the  brass  receptacle  at  the 
back  of  the  seat,  secures  the  place  for  the  sitting. 
The  third  ticket  is  a  pink  one,  labelled  "  Committee." 
This  is  available  for  members  engaged  on  Committees 
upstairs,  the  only  persons  privileged  to  secure  seats 
without  attending  prayers.] 

May  i9th.    Members    entering    Westminster    Hall    this 

women's    afternoon    on    their    way   to   the    House   of 

Suffrage.    Commons  were  surprised  to  find  tables  laid 

out,  covered  with  white  cloths  and  supervised  by  ladies. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  this  had  something  to  do 

with  Colonel  Mark  Lockwood's  innovation  of  waitresses 

on  the   terrace.      On  enquiry  it   turned   out  that  the 

display  had  nothing  to  do  with  afternoon  tea.      The 

parcels  on  the  table  were  petitions  in  favour  of  women's 

suffrage,   and  the  display  was  arranged   in    order  that 

members   might,  with    more   or   less   accuracy,   assure 

themselves  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures. 

May  2ist.    Emboldened    by    success    following    on    his 

Accident     great   discomfiture,    Black    Rod,    coming    to 

Averted.     fae   House   to-day  with    a   message   inviting 

the  attendance  of  "  this  honourable  House,"  attempted 
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to  get  through  his  task  without  reference  to  his  book 
of  the  words.      He  tripped  merrily  along  the  opening 

sentence,  "  The  Lords  who  are  authorised "      Then 

came    a    pause,     whilst     Black     Rod    gasped    at    the 
sympathetic    Speaker.     Fortunately   he    had,  as  usual, 
the  text  of  his  message  conveniently  stuck  in  his  cocked- 
hat,  and,  hastily  turning  it  up,  he  got  his  cue  and  went 
on  to  the  end  without  further  trouble. 
May  22nd.    Sir    John    Brunner    seemed   surprised,    and 
Aii-Night     a  little  hurt,  that   the  House  did  not  care 

Sitting.  .J-Q  hear  m's  reminiscences  of  Bootle.  They 
occurred  to  him  when  moving  an  amendment  to 
Clause  9  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill.  It  is  true  the 
situation  was  complicated,  and  embarrassed  by  various 
adventitious  circumstances.  It  was  close  upon  one 
o'clock  this  afternoon  when  Sir  John  proposed  to 
enter  upon  his  interesting  narrative.  The  House 
had  been  in  continuous  session  for  twenty-two  hours. 
At  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the  Speaker  took 
the  Chair  as  usual.  By  a  succession  of  resolutions  the 
twelve  o'clock  rule  was  suspended,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  meet  at  noon  to-day  in  order  to  make  progress 
with  certain  measures,  pleasantly  referred  to  as  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  his  hand 
the  silk-top  hat  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  last  in 
the  House,  its  glossiness  evidently  fascinating  him, 
objected  to  this  arrangement,  as  threatening  to  leave 
an  inadequate  period  of  repose. 

"  To  sit  here  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  meet 
again  at  noon  to-morrow,"  he  remarked,  breathing  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand  with  intent  to  give  a  final  touch 
to  the  nap  of  the  hat,  "  is  a  little  too  much." 

Last  night,  fronted  by  the  Committee  stage  of  an 
obnoxious  Bill,  with  the  oasis  of  a  week's  holiday 
beyond,  the  Opposition  felt  that  they  must  really  do 
something.  The  crushed  worm,  it  is  said,  will  turn 
at  last.  So  an  Opposition,  damped  by  a  hopelessly 
large  majority,  resolved  to  make  one  last  stand. 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock  this  morning  the  ranks 
closed  up.  Through  a  series  of  divisions  the  Closure 
put  an  end  to  discursive  remarks  on  amendments. 
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Glancing  round  the  House  and  perceiving  dawn  timidly 
looking  in,  abashed  to  find  so  many  elderly  respectable- 
looking  gentlemen  still  up,  Mr.  Chaplin  moved  that, 
irrespective  of  a  procession  of  amendments,  Clause  4 
should  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
protested  that  Clause  4  was  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  him- 
self and  his  friends.  Anything  else  they  might  Closure. 
To  deprive  them  of  opportunity  of  discussing  Clause  4 
was  a  new  and  exaggerated  Armenian  atrocity. 

Mr.    Lowther,    whose    impartiality   had    on 

Suspension  ,  .     .        ,  •     j-  j-.i_          j- 

of        several   points   been    indicated    to    the    dis- 

Members,    comfiture    of   Ministers   earlier    moving   the 

Closure,    consented    to     put    the    question. 

Howls     of    indignation    rent    the    air.      Dr.    Tanner 

bobbed  up  and  down  on  his  seat  as  if  it  were  framed 

in  red-hot  iron. 

"  Stick  to  the  family ! "  he  cried  aloud,  energetically 
if  inconsequentially. 

Then  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  tactics  of 
'Opposition.  All  present  had  heard,  some  had  wit- 
nessed, a  famous  episode  in  the  Session  of  1881, 
when,  Mr.  Parnell  having  been  "  named,"  and  a 
division  called  on  the  motion  for  his  suspension,  the 
Irish  members  remained  seated,  declining  to  go  out 
into  the  division  lobby.  The  Chairman  of  Committees, 
now  putting  the  question  that  Clause  4  be  added  to 
the  Bill,  ordered  the  House  to  be  cleared.  "Ayes 
to  the  right,  Noes  to  the  left,"  he  cried.  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Dr.  Tanner  and  some  others 
remained  seated.  The  majority  of  members  who 
had  gone  out  into  the  lobby  in  the  ordinary  course 
hurried  back.  The  Speaker  wras  sent  for,  and  the 
little  group  of  members  below  the  gangway,  proving 
recalcitrant,  motion  was  made  for  their  suspension. 

Division  being  called  on  this  point,  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  MacAleese  declined  to  move.  An  episode  in  the 
suspension  of  the  twenty-seven  members  in  1881  was 
further  recalled  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
the  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms,  with  sword  by  his 
side,  approaching  them  with  demand  for  their  with- 
drawal. As  in  1881,  they  thereupon  quietly  went  forth. 
The  suspension  of  the  five  members  was  decreed, 
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and  Clause  4  was,  somehow  or  other,  added  to  the 
Bill. 

That  was  the  blazing  point  of  the  sitting.  There 
were  fiery  speeches,  motions  to  report  progress,  duels 
across  the  table  between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  angry  bursts  of  cheering,  and  the  inevit- 
able Closure.  But  the  pace  is  not  to  be  kept  up,  and 
thereafter  the  House,  ashamed  in  the  morning  light, 
doggedly  plodded  on.  Things  were  bad  enough  as 
they  stood.  Over  all  hung  the  pall  of  the  other 
sitting,  due  to  commence  at  noon  of  the  day  born  amid 
this  turmoil.  At  the  commencement  of  yesterday's 
sitting,  Mr.  Balfour  set  forth  a  considerable  list  of  Bills 
he  proposed  to  advance  a  stage  at  what  was  then 
spoken  of  as  Friday's  sitting.  What  would  happen 
when,  if  ever,  the  Rating  Bill  was  through  the  Com- 
mittee ?  Would  there  be  an  interval,  of  say  five 
minutes  ?  Would  the  Speaker,  going  out  behind  the 
Chairman,  enter  from  the  lobby  door,  preceded  by 
the  Mace  and  accompanied  by  the  Chaplain  ?  Would 
the  stormy  atmosphere  be  soothed  by  prayer  ?  Would 
the  Speaker  take  the  Chair  and  a  new  day's  work 
begin  ? 

If  settled  order  were  observed  that  must  inevitably 
be  the  course  of  proceeding.  When  noon  clanged  from 
all  the  steeples  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  questioned 
as  to  intention  on  this  point.  His  soft  answer 
turned  away  wrath.  No  ;  the  contemplated  Friday's 
sitting  would  be  abandoned.  If  only  the  House  would  go 
on  and  complete  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Rating  Bill, 
it  would  be  taken  as  full  accompaniment  of  a  fair  day's 
work.  There  would  be  no  new  sitting,  the  adjournment 
for  the  holidays  should  take  place  forthwith.  The 
Committee  had  reached  Clause  7  of  the  Bill  when 
this  announcement  was  made.  It  worked  marvellous 
effect.  Clauses  7  and  8  were  passed  as  rapidly  as  the 
Chairman  could  put  the  question,  and  Clause  9  seemed 
destined  for  equally  happy  fate. 

sir  John  It  was  at  this  point  Sir  John  Brunner 
BRreUm"neis.s  loomed  casually  from  the  Bootle  shore.  He 

cences.  ha(j  drafted  an  amendment  to  Clause  9 
which  did  not  appear  upon  the  paper.  Before  he 
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returned  to  Bootle  he  read  it  from  manuscript.  It 
was  probably  to  the  point,  but  was  indubitably 
complex.  Almost  the  only  man  in  the  House  who 
seemed  to  grasp  its  meaning  was  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
He  might  have  carried  credit  for  the  feat  to  his  grave 
if  he  had  not  risen  and  attempted  to  criticise  its 
literary  composition.  He  got  so  hopelessly  mixed 
in  the  effort  that  a  member  below  the  gangway 
opposite  murmured  in  sleepy  but  sympathetic  voice, 
"Poor  chap!"  Mr.  Chaplin  frankly  gave  up  the 
conundrum.  He  had,  he  plaintively  pleaded,  been 
in  his  place  since  three  o'clock  on  the  previous  day. 
It  was  hard  enough  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
presented  by  amendments  on  the  paper;  but,  really, 
to  have  new  amendments  sprung  upon  him  in  manu- 
script was  more  than  merely  mortal  man  could  be 
expected  to  face. 

Sir  John  Brunner's  interposition  certainly  seemed 
lacking  in  consideration.  But  he  is  not  the  man 
to  press  hardly  upon  an  adversary.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  if,  in  this  the  twentieth  hour  of  the  sitting, 
he  were  to  make  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
House  generally  might  have  opportunity  of  thinking 
over  his  amendment,  and  reaching  deliberate  con- 
clusion. 

About      Then  it  was  that  Bootle  occurred  to  him. 

Bootie.  Born  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey,  there 
were  several  localities  that  might  have  served.  Egre- 
mont,  Seacombe,  New  Brighton,  or  remote  Eastham 
would  have  supplied  material  for  a  monologue. 
But  being  a  family  man,  and  possibly  "  Bootle's 
Baby "  running  in  his  mind,  he  selected  the  par- 
ticular suburb  of  Liverpool  that  bears  the  paternal 
name. 

"  I  remember  very  well,"  he  said,  "  when  Bootle  was 
a  locality  almost — 

What  it  was  no  man,  not  even  members  seated  on 
either  hand  of  the  chronicler,  knoweth.  There  arose 
from  the  benches  opposite  an  angry  shout  of  "  Divide ! 
Divide !  ",  amid  which  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
was  driven  into  space  as  by  a  whirlwind.  But  Sir  John 
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was  determined  the  House  should  know  all  about 
Bootle. 

When  the  roar  had  subsided  he  opened  his  mouth 

again.      "  Boot ,"    he    said,    and    no    more.     The 

final  syllable  of  the  word  was  lost  in  a  burst  of 
angry  howling.  Again  and  again  he  strove.  Once, 
apparently  changing  the  subject,  he  was  heard  say, 
"  I  could  tell  a  story."  This  the  House  felt  was  worse 
than  Bootle.  The  roaring  grew  incessant,  and  Sir 
John,  with  despairing  gesture,  resumed  his  seat,  like — 

Him  who  left  half  told, 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  ringing  cheer  in  quite  another 
tone  announced  that  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  was 
through  Committee,  and  that  the  Whitsun  Holidays 
had  commenced. 

May  23rd.    Midway  through  the  all-night  sitting  it  was 
A         noted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  taking  part  in 

D.iemma.  Qne  divjsion  s^{\\  wearing  dinner  dress,  came 
up  just  in  time  for  another  in  morning  clothes.  There 
had  been  some  exiciting  minutes  in  the  interval.  The 
Secretary  to  the  Colonies  and  Lord  Valentia,  calculating 
that  nothing  would  happen  for  half  an  hour,  repaired 
to  the  bath-rooms,  where  they  secured  adjacent  baths. 
Just  as  they  were  luxuriously  immerged,  the  division  bell 
rang.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  almost  superhuman  effort, 
managed  to  get  into  sufficient  clothes  to  justify  his 
appearance  in  the  House  in  time  for  the  division. 
Lord  Valentia,  with  dripping  hair  and  suspiciously 
loose  clothing,  arrived  at  the  door  to  find  it  closed 
in  his  face. 

Next  to  the  shortness  of  provisions,  the  discomfort 
of  the  all-night  sitting  of  which  members  'taking  part 
in  it  chiefly  talk  was  the  chilliness  of  the  temperature. 
This  was  specially  felt  by  those  in  evening  dress. 
Several  members  wore  their  overcoats  buttoned  up. 
Just  before  daylight  someone  discovered  that  the  fires 
in  the  grates  in  the  division  lobbies  were  "  laid  in." 
They  were  speedily  lighted,  and  members  gratefully 
crowded  round  them. 
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Women,    routed   out   of    Westminster    Hall 
Revolution    wnen  they  brought  their  petitions  in  favour 
on  the      of   female   suffrage,   have   established   them- 
selves   on     the    terrace    of    the    House    of 
Commons.       This    afternoon    the    new    arrangements 
with   respect  to  waiting  through  tea-time  were  intro- 
duced.      The    waiters    who    have    hitherto    struggled 
with    excess    of    orders    have    disappeared.      In    their 
place  trip  a  company  of  girls  neatly  dressed  in  black, 
with  white  aprons  and  caps. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MINISTERIAL    DIFFICULTIES. 

Awakened! — "/'//  give  you  Salt!" — The  New  Diplo- 
macy.— Irish  Members  and  the  Irish  Constabulary. — 
Irish  Bulls. — Meeting  of  the  Unionist  Party. — Mr. 
"  Tommy  "  Bowles  and  Mr.  Curzon. — Faithful  in 
Adversity. — A  Broad  Hint.  —  Augustus  Harris. — 
Pilate  and  Herod  in  Ireland. — "  The  Angel  of  the 
House." — Telegraph  Anomalies. — Water-tube  Boilers. 
— -Fluent  Fortescue  Flannery. — An  Incantation. — The 
Uganda  Railway. — The  Residences  of  the  Nobility. — 
A  Veteran  Member. — Sir  William  Harcourt. — Inter- 
esting Incident  in  Debate. — "  Captain  Tommy  Bowles." 
— A  ctivity  in  Parliament  Street. — A  ncient  Courtesy. — 
Lord  Cranborne. —  The  Speaker's  Early  Friend. — 
Mr.  Lecky  as  Teller. — Enter  Banquo. — The  Speaker 


in  a  Fog. — The  First  Eleven. 


June  sth.  At  the  close  of  a  week  of  dreary  talk,  of 
Awakened  i  dogged  endeavour  to  pass  Light  Railway 
Bills  and  the  like,  the  House  was  suddenly  moved  to 
life.  It  was  Mr.  Labouchere  who,  stepping  down  to 
the  marge  of  the  stagnant  pool,  stirred  its  depths.  It 
would  be  more  precise  to  say  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  swift  transformation. 
His  speech,  though  it  bore  evidence  of  careful  pre- 
paration— possibly  for  that  reason — did  not  attract  the 
House.  It  is  Mr.  Labouchere's  pleasure  that  he 
shall  not  be  taken  seriously.  If  the  speech  delivered 
by  him  had  been  adopted  word  by  word,  and  uttered 
from  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  things  would  have 
turned  out  differently.  Mr.  Curzon  would  have 
assumed  another  tone,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
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would  have  lost  a  great  opportunity.  But  it  being 
Mr.  Labouchere  who,  with  voluminous  notes  in  hand, 
went  through  the  Italian  Green-book  and  showed  how 
the  despatches  therein  printed  were  detrimental  to 
the  repute  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Under- Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  thought  he  was  quite  safe  in  assuming 
an  attitude  of  lofty  indifference.  Courtesy  compelled 
him  to  make  some  ordered  reply  to  a  set  speech  delivered 
by  a  duly-elected  member  of  the  House.  But  the  person 
interposing  being  only  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Curzon 
felt  at  liberty  not  only  to  say  nothing  in  the  way  of 
information,  but  to  reprove  his  interlocutor  for  coming 
between  the  wind  and  his  Under- Secretary  ship. 

"i 'ii  give  As  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  wittily  put  it,  as 
you  salt  i"  words  are  given  to  us  in  order  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,  so  Under- Secretaries  are  given  us  to  conceal 
foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Curzon  not  only  played  up  to  this 
part,  but  superadded  an  air  of  lofty  regret  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  even  to 
want  to  know  what  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  saying 
and  doing  about  the  Soudan.  In  Baden-Powell's 
recently  published  account  of  his  march  to  Coomassie 
there  is  an  interesting  episode  with  respect  to  certain 
ill-conditioned  natives.  Being  engaged  as  baggage- 
bearers,  they  every  morning  showed  indisposition  to 
start  on  the  march.  They  made  all  kinds  of  excuses, 
usually  ending  up  with  demand  for  additional  supplies. 
One  morning,  after  long  parleying,  they  intimated 
that  they  would  get  to  work  if  they  were  given  a 
little  more  salt. 

"  I  '11  give  them  some  salt,"  said  the  officer  in 
command,  cutting  and  deliberately  shaping  a  long 
lithe  cane.  Whereupon  the  bearers  shouldered  their 
burdens  and  started  at  a  trot. 

Listening  to  Mr.  Curzon  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  and 
eyed  Mr.  Labouchere  across  the  floor,  there  came  back 
to  the  mind  the  picture  of  the  grim-visaged  British 
officer  peeling  the  cane  and  promising  to  give  the 
desired  salt.  Such  a  retort  was,  of  course,  out  of  order 
in  the  relations  of  a  Minister  to  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Short  of  it,  Mr.  Curzon  managed  to 
import  into  his  tone  and  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
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rejoinder  that  proved  so  effective  on  the  march  to 
Coomassie.  He  was  particularly  angered  by  Mr. 
Labouchere's  reference  to  the  letter  to  Ras  Mangascia, 
which,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  had  been  revised 
by  Lord  Salisbury. 

"  I  am  not  here,"  he  said  severely,  with  a  movement 
of  hand  and  arm  subtly  suggesting  reaching  forth  for 
the  peeled  cane,  "  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lord  Salisbury  drew  up  his  despatches.  It  is 
not  my  duty  to  give  any  explanation  on  that  point." 

The  New  The  opening  made  by  Mr.  Curzon's  speech 
Diplomacy.  was  too  tempting  for  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  resist.  He  accordingly  stepped  in  and  delivered 
one  of  the  most  effective  debating  speeches  the  present 
Parliament  has  listened  to.  Hereupon  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  debate  changed.  Mr.  Labouchere  had 
addressed  a  thin  audience,  anxious  chiefly  to  be  amused. 
Mr.  Curzon's  reply  was  followed  with  keen  interest  in 
search  of  any  possible  crumbs  of  information.  It  was 
soon  clear  that  story,  God  bless  you !  he  had  none  to 
tell,  and  members  relapsed  into  an  attitude  of  amused 
admiration  at  the  supremely  perfect  way  in  which 
this  still  young  gentleman  encased  himself  in  the  stiff 
buckram  of  official  manner.  Before  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  got  through  three  sentences  the  quick 
instinct  of  the  House  perceived  that  matters  had  taken 
on  a  sudden  change.  Points  made  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain  always  please.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  the  advantage  of  finding  ready  a  two-edged  sword 
with  which  he  might  smite  both  the  Secretary  to  the 
Colonies  and  his  esteemed  chief  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  You  have,"  he  said,  bending  his  benign  visage  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain  seated  opposite,  "  a  new  diplomacy 
which  communicates  everything  that  occurs,  not  only 
from  week  to  week,  but  from  day  to  day.  The  other 
extreme  of  the  new  diplomacy  is  to  refuse  all  informa- 
tion at  all  times." 

Encouraged  by  a  ringing  cheer  from  the  now  exu- 
berant Opposition,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  untrammelled 
by  notes,  unembarrassed  by  necessity  for  working  in 
impromptus  at  telling  places,  went  on  through  a  speech 
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that  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  delivery, 
every  sentence  a  blow  true  on  the  head  of  the  nail  he 
was  driving  home. 

June  9th.  The  House  got  early  into  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Members  Irish  Estimates.  The  attendance  was  small, 

a"rishe  and  the  Irish  members  were  almost  pleasantly 
constabulary.  garruious.  On  the  Vote  for  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  Mr.  MacNeil  and  Mr.  W.  Redmond 
gave  minute  accounts  of  adventures  with  the  police. 
Redmond  cadet  appears  to  have  spent  an  appreciable 
part  of  a  Sunday  morning's  visit  to  his  constituents  flat 
on  his  back  in  the  road,  with  his  coat  torn  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  standing  over  him.  What 
he  chiefly  lamented  was  that  the  man  had  no  number. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  differed  from  his  country- 
men inasmuch  as  he  did  not  appear  to  have  had 
personal  experience  worth  relating,  joined  in  the 
demand  that  the  Constabulary  should  be  numbered. 
Commander  Phillpotts  (grandson  of  a  famous  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  varied  the  quiet,  monotonous  proceedings  by 
delivering,  at  the  top  of  a  strident  voice,  a  eulogy  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  accompanied  by  jeering 
comments  from  the  Irish  members.  As  an  alternative 
to  numbering  the  police  force,  the  Commander  shouted 
out  suggestion  that  the  political  agitator  should  be 
abolished. 

Even  this  did  not  ruffle  the  serenity  of  the  sitting. 
Mr.  Field,  who  was  in  fine  oratorical  form,  declared 
early  in  his  remarks  that  the  population  of  Ireland, 
which  used  to  be  two  millions,  has  under  British  rule 
been  "  decimated  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds."  This 
bull  escaped  the  notice  of  a  usually  vigilant  audience ; 
but  when,  a  little  later,  the  hon.  member  declared  that 
"  the  time  has  come  and  is  rapidly  arriving,"  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laughter  which  for  some 
moments  prevented  his  continuing  a  sentence  designed 
to  write  on  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
doom  of  the  system  of  Irish  police. 

Mr.  Field's  first  bull  recalls  to  old  members 

a  deliverance  on  the  same  subject  by  the  late 

Major   O'Gorman.      Through   an  elaborate  process  of 

citation  of  the  population  of  Ireland  at  the  present  day 
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and  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  comparing  the  two  at 
parallel  dates  with  the  population  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Major  thundered  up  to  the  conclusion,  "  The  population 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  day  is  six  millions  less  than 
if  it  were  an  uninhabited  island." 

The  summons  to  the   Unionist  party   in  the 

June  12th.  .    _  \          J 

Meeting  of  House  or  Commons  to  meet  their  leaders  in 
the  unionist  Conference  on  Monday  is  accurately  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  extreme  embarrassment. 
The  last  resource  of  a  Ministry  in  difficulties  is  to 
call  their  followers  together,  with  intent  to  shift  to 
their  shoulders  as  much  as  possible  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  situation.  The  expedient  has  rarely  failed  in 
securing  the  object  in  view.  The  rank  and  file  of  a 
party  like  to  be  consulted,  even  though  the  consultation 
take  the  form  of  having  presented  to  them  strictly 
limited  alternative  courses,  one  a  "trifle  worse  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  certain  to  be  discarded. 

Unless  Monday's  meeting  differs  from  a  long  series 
that  have  gone  before,  whether  in  the  Conservative  or 
Liberal  camp,  it  will,  as  far  as  actual  consultative  pur- 
pose is  concerned,  turn  out  to  be  a  more  or  less  humorous 
farce.  These  things  are  all  cut  out  from  the  same 
pattern.  There  is  the  Premier,  or  the  Leader  in  the 
Commons,  who  makes  a  speech  setting  forth  what 
everybody  knows,  that  matters  have  got  into  a  muddle 
out  of  which  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape,  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  the  rank  and  file.  If  they  have  been 
presuming  to  place  on  the  paper  amendments  to  a 
Government  measure,  they  must  straightway  withdraw 
them.  If  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lengthening 
debate  by  making  speeches,  they  must  shut  up.  If 
they  have  made  arrangements  to  spend  the  autumn 
holiday  abroad,  they  must  abandon  everything  to  attend 
daily  through  an  Autumn  Session.  In  the  meanwhile, 
in  order  to  circumvent  a  wicked  Opposition,  and  wind 
up  in  decent  time  the  imperative  business  of  the  Session, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  twelve  o'clock  rule 
habitually  suspended. 

It  is  at  these  meetings  there  come  to  the  fore  men 
represented  in  the  Conservative  ranks  by  Sir  John 
Mowbray,  Mr.  Whitbread  for  more  than  a  generation 
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filling  the  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  These 
combine  in  indisputable  fashion  all  that  is  best  and  most 
respectable  in  Conservatism  or  Liberalism.  Following 
the  Premier,  or  the  Leader  of  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be;  the  veteran  rises  amid  general  cheering,  and 
after  dwelling  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
the  necessity  in  the  interests  of  the  State  of  resisting 
the  machinations  of  the  Opposition,  recommends  the 
party  to  put  its  trust  in  its  leaders,  and  its  leaders  will 
pull  it  through.  In  a  really  well-managed  gathering  of 
this  kind  the  Whips  arrange  that  some  member  known 
in  the  House  and  the  country  for  a  tendency  to  take 
independent  views  should  say  a  few  words,  hinting  at 
revolt,  but  concluding  with  full  agreement  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  When  it 
was  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Chair,  these  tactics  were 
not  free  from  danger.  A  Radical  once  on  his  legs 
discussing  his  leaders  was  apt  to  go  a  little  too  far.  But 
for  the  general  effect  secured  it  was  worth  while  to  run 
the  risk. 

Mr  "Tommy"It  *s  no^  Y6*  arranged  who  shall  be  put  up  to 
Bowies  and  fill  the  role  of  the  independent  member  at 

Mr.  Curzon.    ,,          .       .  .  rt       i      i  i        *r  i  i  i 

Monday  s  meeting.  Probably,  if  hard  pressed, 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  might  overcome  his  constitutional 
reticence,  and  address  the  meeting.  If  that  arrange- 
ment be  decided  upon,  it  would  be  well  that  whilst  he 
speaks  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  should 
not  be  seated  directly  in  his  line  of  vision.  Mr.  Curzon 
acts  upon  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  with  the  sort  of 
influence  a  red  flag  has  for  a  bull.  Only  to-night  this 
inherent  incompatibility  between  two  statesmen  who  have 
some  gifts  in  common  sharply  broke  forth.  Mr.  Bowles 
asked  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
what  flag  military  operations  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  Soudan.  Mr.  Curzon  would  have  been  quite  within 
his  rights  in  politely  "giving  up"  the  conundrum.  His 
answer  was,  that  he  did  not  know  since  he  had  not  been 
there. 

That  was  simply  said,  and  is  incontestable  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  answer  was  put  forth  with  that  air  of 
almost  boyish  innocence  with  which  Mr.  Curzon  knows 
how  to  further  darken  dim  passages  in  foreign  affairs. 
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Its  effect  on  Mr.  Bowles  was  remarkable,  as  far  as 
memory  goes  unprecedented.  It  struck  him  dumb.  He 
half  rose  from  his  seat,  glared  at -the  back  of  the  head 
of  the  unconscious  Under- Secretary  reseated  on  the 
bench  below  him,  and  looked  round  the  House  with 
mute  but  eloquent  enquiry  whether  anything  like  this 
had  ever  before  been  heard  ?  But  he  felt  that  the 
situation  was  too  grave  for  hasty  speech. 
Faithful  in  With  recollection  of  this  scene  fresh  in  their 
Adversity.  min(js,  the  Whips  are  not  likely  on  Monday 
to  select  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  independent  section  of  the  party.  Failing  him — 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  lack  of  official  invitation  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  will  not  necessarily  preclude 
a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Bowles — it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  which  direction  Sir  W.  Walrond  must  turn.  If  the 
meeting  were  held  under  Liberal  auspices,  embarrass- 
ment would  take  quite  another  form.  The  redistribution 
of  offices  after  the  General  Election  imposed  upon  Lord 
Salisbury  the  painful  duty  of  excluding  a  number  of 
former  colleagues  and  disappointing  a  number  of  new 
aspirants,  sufficient  to  create  a  formidable  Cave.  The 
purer  unselfishness,  the  profounder  patriotism,  the  more 
ingrained  loyalty  of  the  character  of  the  Conserva- 
tive politician,  as  compared  with  the  Radical,  avert 
danger  from  that  source.  The  back  benches  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  both  above  and  below  the  gangway,  are 
to-day  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  promising  Ministerial 
careers.  But  they  have  never  fulfilled  the  part  of  the 
derelict  ships  in  mid-ocean  that  haunt  the  dreams  of 
Mr.  Macdona.  They  do  not  endanger  the  safety  or 
hamper  the  course  of  the  Ministerial  barque. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  men  who,  had  they  been 
evicted  from  a  Liberal  Treasury  Bench  and  left  uncom- 
pensated  for  disturbance,  would  have  nursed  their  wrath 
and  watched  their  time  from  a  back  bench,  have  been 
exceptionally  prominent  in  their  defence  of  the  Ministry 
when  attacked  by  the  common  enemy. 
June  19th.    Under   the    Standing  Order  passed   on  the 
A  Broad     3ist   May,    1875,  on    notice   being   taken   of 
Hmt.       the  presence  of   strangers  in  the   House  of 
Commons,  the    Speaker   or   Chairman  of   Committees 
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will  put  the  question  that  strangers  withdraw.  If 
objection  be  taken,  division  will  follow  without  debate. 
Apart  from  this  procedure,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of 
Committees  has  the  power  to  order  strangers  to  with- 
draw without  direction  of  the  House.  As  by  accidental 
or  chivalrous  distinction  ladies  are  not  included  under 
the  designation  of  strangers,  the  order,  however  made, 
would  not  affect  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  to-night's  proceedings,  in- 
timation has  been  conveyed  to  members  having  orders 
for  the  Ladies'  Gallery  that  it  would  be  well  for  them 
not  to  be  made  use  of. 

Ladies  presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
Gallery  this  afternoon  were  accordingly,  by  instruction 
of  the  Speaker,  informed  that  the  subject  under  debate 
made  their  attendance  undesirable.  They  withdrew  till 
the  case  brought  forward  by  Sir  W.  Foster  had  been 
disposed  of,  meanwhile  waiting  in  the  lobby  outside. 
dune  22nd  ^r*  J°sePn  Cowen,  the  echo  of  whose 

Augustus  eloquent  speeches  delivered  whilst  he  was 
Harris,  ^he  Member  for  Newcastle,  still  lingers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  now  rarely  seen  in  London. 
He  came  up  to  town  last  night  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
that  had  a  melancholy  issue.  He  has  proprietorial 
rights  in  a  Newcastle  theatre,  of  which  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  was  leaseholder.  In  accordance  with  a  long- 
standing engagement,  he  was  to  have  met  Sir  Augustus 
in  London  to-day.  On  opening  the  morning  papers 
he  read  the  news  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Cowen,  who  has  had  business  intimacy  with 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  extending  over  many  years,  joins 
in  the  general  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  character. 
He  was,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  straightforward  men 
he  ever  knew.  His  aptitude  for  stage  management 
amounted  to  genius. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr.  Cowen,  "  enter  a  stage 
which  was  literally  in  a  state  of  apparently  inextricable 
confusion.  His  glance  seemed  to  take  in  in  a  moment 
what  was  wrong  and  how  to  put  it  right.  Within 
half  an  hour  he  had  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
things  were  going  forward  with  perfect  ease.  All  this 
was  accomplished  without  the  use  of  a  rough  word. 
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He  inspired  confidence  in  those  who  worked  with  him, 
and  got  more  out  of  his  assistants  than  seemed  possible 
to  an  ordinary  man." 

June  23rd  ^ur  °^  friend  the  Belfast  Corporation  Bill, 
piiate  and  coming  up  for  consideration  on  the  Report 
-  ^eiiodj  stage,  occupied  the  first  and  freshest  hour  of 

in  Ireland.        -     °   .      .  T»I          i- 

the  sitting,  i  he  discussion  gave  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Ballykilbeg  opportunity  for  an  interjection  of  bitter- 
ness unwonted  with  this  genial  controversialist. 

Mr.  Dillon,  opposing  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  observed  that  over  the  arrangement  he 
attempted  to  upset  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  had  shaken  hands. 

"  Pilate  and  Herod  !  "  growled  Mr.  Johnston. 

After  this  the  Report  stage  was  agreed  to. 
June  24th    Whilst  there  is  no  disposition  in  any  part 
"The  Angei  of   the    House    of  Commons    to    close   the 

rioule6"  terrace  to  lady  visitors,  there  is  unquestion- 
ably general  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
limiting  the  privilege  of  individual  members  to  a  couple 
of  orders  per  day.  The  presence  of  ladies  on  the  scene 
is,  of  course,  gratifying.  But  for  busy  men  indefinite 
extension  of  opportunity  sometimes  makes  the  burden 
hard  to  bear,  especially  as  it  falls  at  an  hour  or  so 
before  post  time. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 
interference  of  the  Speaker  has  been  invoked  to 
mitigate  the  crush  on  the  terrace.  In  the  last  year 
of  Lord  Peel's  Speakership  discovery  was  made  that 
the  wife  of  a  well-known  member  had  issued  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  cards  with  the  printed  heading, 
"  Tea  on  the  Terrace."  As  seeming  to  indicate  prepara- 
tions for  a  campaign  lasting  through  the  season,  prompt 
steps  were  taken  to  render  the  remaining  stock  of  cards 
useless. 

Whilst  overcrowding  the  terrace  at  tea-time  has 
its  inconveniences  for  steady -going  members,  the 
intolerable  strain  presents  itself  in  the  corridors  and 
the  lobby  of  the  House.  After  tea  and  strawberries 
most  of  the  ladies  insist  on  being  taken  the  rounds. 
During  Lord  Peel's  Speakership  an  attempt  was  made 
to  stem  the  torrent  by  issuing  instructions  that  ladies 
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should   not   be  permitted  to  view  the  House  through 
the    peephole    by   the    main    entrance   till    after  seven 
o'clock.     As  at  that  time  there  is,  as   a  rule,  nothing 
to  see,  the  order  was  so  hotly  resented  that  Mr.  Peel 
after  a  brief  perturbed  time  withdrew  the  edict. 
June  25th.    Mr.  Henniker  Heaton   had  to-night  quite  a 
Telegraph    series  of  Post  .Office  conundrums  to  submit 
Anomalies.  io  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.     First,  he 
wanted  to  know  why  some  postmasters  in  the  Metro- 
politan District  insist  upon  charging  "bonheur"  as  two 
words,  taking  the  same  course  with  respect  to  another 
foreign  word  the  hon.  member  spells  "alright." 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  had  another  card  up  his  sleeve. 
"  I  beg  to  ask,"  he  said,  "  on  what  ground  father-in-law 
is  charged  as  three  words,  whilst  mother-in-law  is  treated 
as  one  word  ? "  Mr.  Hanbury  was  quite  unprepared 
for  this,  and  judiciously  refrained  from  attempt  to 
answer. 

June  26th.  As  is  its  wont  when  nothing  but  business 
water-Tube  is  to  the  fore,  and  the  duty  involved  is 
Boilers,  merely  the  voting  of  some  millions  of  public 
money,  the  chamber  was  to-night  nearly  empty.  The  air 
was  thick  with  smell  of  ends  of  tarred  rope  and  old  sail- 
cloth. The  breath  of  the  engine-room  was  over  it  all. 
Water-tube  boilers  supplied  the  current  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  W.  Allan,  more  than  ever  fearful  lest  he 
should  be  taken  for  the  other  Allen  who  spells  his  name 
with  an  "e"  and  sits  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  aggres- 
sively rumpled  his  hair  the  wrong  way,  hopelessly 
entangled  his  beard,  and  added  a  deeper  note  to  his 
resonant  bass. 

"  What's  the  good  of  your  ships,"  he  growled,  turning 
an  eye  like  a  starboard  light  upon  the  shrinking  form 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  supporting  his  chief,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
"  if  you  can't  take  the  maximum  power  out  of  their 
boilers  ?  Very  well." 

Fluent      ^  mai"ked  peculiarity  in  an  interesting  speech 

Fortescue    was  a  sort  of  chorus  of  "  Very  well,"  with 

iery>    which    Mr.    Allan    punctuated    it,  after   the 

fashion  of  the  Psalm  of  David  with  its  frequent  note 

"  Selah."      Whenever    he   advanced   a   proposition    he 
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looked  round  the  House  and  said  "  Very  well,"  which  is 
apparently  Tyneside  for  the  scholastic  "  Q.E.D." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lowther,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  I  feel 
justified  in  moving  to  reduce  this  vote  by  £100,000. 
Very  well."  Then  he  sat  down. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery,  who 
brings  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  oratorical  style 
founded  upon  long  practice  upon  the  Croydon  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  memory  of  old  members  wings  them 
back  to  times  of  long  ago,  when  there  was  much  talk  in 
Parliament  about  the  Three  F's.  At  present  the 
Member  for  the  Shipley  Division  carries  only  two.  If 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  his  baptism  had  had 
the  prescience  to  name  him  Fluent  Fortescue  Flannery 
there  would  have  been  three. 

To  Mr.  Allan,  speaking  is  a  serious  thing.  The 
subject  is  one  on  which  he  has  practical  knowledge. 
He  holds  strong  convictions  on  the  detail  of  the 
Belleville  tube  boiler.  He  is  moved  by  a  high  sense  of 
his  duty  as  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Very  well.  This 
had  its  effect  upon  the  Committee,  and  when  in  a  voice 
of  scorn  Mr.  Allan  declared  that  the  Belleville  boilers 
at  their  very  best  consume  1.85  pounds  of  coal  per 
indicated  horse -power,  Sir  Blundell  Maple  felt  it  was 
all  up  with  the  Belleville  boiler. 

Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery  is  also  a  practical  engineer, 
and  knows  a  tube  boiler  from  one  in  ordinary  kitchen 
use.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  odd  prejudices, 
and  prefers  an  inspecting  engineer  more  halting  in  his 
speech.  Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery  went  on  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  with  a  monotonous  vigour  that  recalled 
the  action  of  the  piston  of  the  engine  rising  and  falling, 
rattling  through  the  trial  trip  on  a  measured  mile. 
Moreover,  his  gestures  were  too  magnificent  for  the 
sentences  they  accompanied.  When  to-night  he  flung 
out  his  arm  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
and,  when  he  had  got  it  at  the  right  angle,  extended 
his  forefinger  with  cataleptic  stiffness,  members  only 
smiled. 

An         It  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  upon  the 
incantation,  object  aimed  at  was  remarkably  effective.     It 
appears   that   at   an    earlier   stage   of   the   controversy 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  had  guilty  knowledge  of  the  water- 
tube  boiler.  He"  had  either  put  it  into  one  of  his  own 
ships  when  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  or  he  had 
omitted  to  adopt  the  water-tube  boiler  in  circumstances 
when  all  the  higher  impulses  of  human  nature  cried 
aloud  for  its  insertion  in  the  body  of  a  ship.  It  was 
generally,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  gathered  that 
the  ship  in  question  was  named  the  "  Ohio."  How- 
ever that  be,  whenever  Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery  threw 
up  his  right  arm,  brought  it  down  to  a  level  with 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  across  the  House,  extended  his 
forefinger,  and  said  "  Ohio,"  the  effect  was  almost 
uncanny. 

Next  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  Mr.  Wilson  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious-looking  man  in  the  House.  At  sound  of 
Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery's  incantation,  at  sight  of  the 
outstretched  arm  and  stiffened  forefinger,  his  long  grey 
figure  was  seen  slowly  rising  from  the  bench.  When  it 
had  reached  its  full  height,  a  grave  sepulchral  voice 
echoed  through  the  still  House,  explaining  why  he 
had  (or  had  not),  upon  a  particular  occasion  and  in 
given  circumstances,  used  the  water -tube  boiler. 
Having  spoken,  Mr.  Wilson  as  slowly  resumed  his 
seat,  a  fresh  shade  of  melancholy  overspreading  his 
face. 

Five  minutes  later  out  went  the  arm  again  from  the 
bench  below  the  gangway  opposite.  The  accusatory 
forefinger  was  pointed  straight  at  the  drooping  grey 
figure.  The  shrill  syllables,  "  Ohio,"  rang  through  the 
House.  There  was  a  slight  pause  during  which  the 
Committee  fancied  they  could  hear  the  ticking  of 
clockwork.  Then,  as  before,  the  spare  grey  figure  rose 
with  slow  wavy  movement,  as  if  it  were  automatically 
propelled  by  a  wirework  not  quite  up  to  his  weight.  A 
low,  plaintive  voice  murmured  something  about  water- 
tube  boilers,  and  slowly,  sadly,  Mr.  Wilson  dropped 
again  into  his  seat. 

June  29th.   The  original  estimate  for  the  Uganda  Railway, 
The  Uganda  made  by  Major  Macdonald,  reached  the  sum 

Railway.  Q£  £2,240,000.  The  Committee  appointed  in 
1895  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  line  of  three-foot 
gauge,  with  very  light  rails,  might  be  made  for 
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£1,755,000.  Upon  this  estimate  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  railway,  and  a  vote  of  £20,000  was,  in 
August,  1895,  taken  for  preliminary  expenses. 

Immediately  after  another  Committee  was  appointed 
to  supervise  the  undertaking  and  organise  the  details  of 
the  work.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
light  line  would  be  a  mistake,  and  recommend  more 
substantial  work.  This  recommendation  has  been 
approved  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  is  now  finally 
settled  that  a  minimum  sum  of  three  millions  will  be 
required.  The  House  will  be  asked  during  the  present 
Session  to  vote  half-a-million  on  account  of  the  works. 
Amongst  the  crowd  of  visitors  to  the  terrace 

un*he  '  this  afternoon  was  an  American,  who  was 
Residences  of  much  interested  in  the  splendid  view  of  the 
1  lty'  river  presented  from  this  precinct  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Looking  across  to  the  lofty 
detached  buildings  which  go  to  make  up  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  he  said: 

"  Tell  me  now ;  are  those  the  residences  of  your 
nobility  ?  " 

July  3rd.     Mr.     Monk     has     reached     the     honourable 

A  veteran    position   of  a    House   of  Commons    Nestor. 

Member.     He  first  took  his  seat  for  Gloucester  in  1859, 

a  year  after  the  government  of  India  was  transferred  to 
the  Crown,  the  year  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  resigned 
office  and  came  back  to  power  amid  the  huzzas  of  an 
earlier  generation  of  Jingoes.  In  the  present  House  of 
Commons  there  are  only  seven  members  who  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  that  year.  One  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
first  returned  for  Carlisle  in  April,  1859.  The  others 
are :  Sir  Francis  Powell  and  Mr.  William  Beach,  who 
took  their  seats  in  1857 ;  Sir  James  Fergusson  and  Mr. 
Abel  Smith,  who  came  in  1854 ;  Sir  John  Mowbray, 
whose  Parliamentary  birthday  dates  a  year  earlier ; 
and  Mr.  Villiers,  Father  of  the  House,  who  entered  it 
in  1835. 

With  brief  interval  of  three  years  following  on  the 
temporary  Home  Rule  triumph  of  1892,  Mr.  Monk 
has  for  thirty-seven  years  imbued  the  House  with  a 
certain  sense  of  episcopal  serenity.  If  Bishoprics  were 
hereditary,  it  would  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in 
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the  world  that  he  should  succeed  his  father  in  the 
See  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  What  was  a  diocesan 
loss  has  been  the  gain  of  Imperial  Parliament. 
Mr.  Monk's  very  walk  up  the  floor  of  the  House 
carries  with  it  an  access  of  respectability.  The 
sweetness  of  his  smile  when  differing  from  an  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  disarms  resentment.  To-night, 
when  he  resumed  his  seat,  having  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  crushed  Cretans,  the  House  instinctively  paused 
a  moment,  expecting  him  to  add :  "  Here  endeth  the 
first  lesson." 

The  only  approach  to  frivolity  which,  through  a  long 
and  honourable  career,  Mr.  Monk  permits  himself— 
for  cigars,  though  not  strictly  clerical,  are  not  frivolous 
— is  a  dusty-miller  suit  and  a  white  hat.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Meteorological  Institution  and  its 
daily  forecasts  of  weather,  the  Member  for  Gloucester 
held  a  well-recognised  position  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Till  he  came  down  in  his  light  suit,  swinging 
his  wrhite  hat  in  his  hand  as  if  it  were  a  censer,  no  one 
would  think  of  putting  on  an  obtrusively  summer  suit. 
The  very  day  after  Mr.  Monk  was  seen  in  his  summer 
dress  the  House,  but  yesterday  a  wilderness  of  black 
broadcloth,  blossomed  like  a  rose.  Even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, though  at  the  time  nominally  Mr.  Monk's  leader, 
never  put  on  his  often-washed  tweed  suit,  with  a  white 
waistcoat  and  a  blue  necktie,  till  Mr.  Monk  had,  so  to 
speak,  broken  the  ice. 
sir  wniiam  For  a  student  curious  in  such  matters  it  is 

Harcourt.  interesting  to  contrast  the  varied  manner  of 
Mr.  Monk  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  If  the  Member 
for  Gloucester,  his  father  having  been  Bishop  of  that 
ilk,  brings  into  political  life  an  unmistakable  flavour 
of  at  least  a  deanery,  a  fortiori  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  whose  grandfather  was  an  Archbishop, 
might  be  expected  to  preserve  something  of  the 
curate's  simplicity  of  manner,  combined,  perhaps, 
with  archidiaconal  suavity.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  such  expectation  finds  no  approach  to  realisa- 
tion in  fact. 

The  only  suggestion  of  the  pulpit  that  ever  occurs  in 
connection  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  felt  on  occasions 
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when  his  position  on  either  front  bench  necessitates 
his  moving  a  vote  of  condolence  upon  the  death 
of  an  eminent  person,  or  a  congratulation  upon  an 
illustrious  wedding  or  a  happy  birth.  In  either  case, 
whether  to  the  accompaniment  of  wedding  bells  pealing 
from  Westminster,  or  St.  Paul's  tolling  under  the  dim 
sky  of  the  City,  Sir  William  unconsciously  harks  back 
to  early  family  associations.  The  strain  of  the  curate 
who  became  Archbishop  of  York  asserts  itself.  His 
voice  rises  and  falls  with  true  pulpit  intonation,  and  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  associa- 
tions is  that  his  fatally  voluminous  manuscript  should 
be  bound  in  black  silk. 

interestin  There  is  a  well-authenticated  anecdote  that 
incident  in  illustrates  this  peculiarity.  One  June  day 
*te'  in  the  Session  of  1894  it  fell  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  lot  as  Leader  of  the  House  to  move  an 
address  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  a  Royal 
Prince.  It  was  a  hot  night.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  deeply  impressed,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  pro- 
foundly depressed,  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  mission.  At  least  one  member  on  the  front 
bench  below  the  gangway  opposite  fell  asleep. 
Awakened  by  the  decorous  cheer  that  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  observed  to  be  hurriedly  hunting  about  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  To  a  friend  who  enquired  what 
was  the  matter  he  confided  that  having  fallen  asleep, 
he,  in  the  dazed  condition  of  one  suddenly  awakened, 
thought  he  was  in  church,  and  wras  feeling  for  half-a- 
crown  to  put  in  the  box. 

jui   eth      ^r*    Rensnaw>  Member   for   West  Renfrew- 
shire,  has    received   a   private    letter    which 

Captain  ,  ,  *          .  , . 

Tommy     illustrates  how  prone  the  public  are  to  accept 

Bowies.      myths,  and   how  grave   is  the   responsibility 

of  those  who  create  them.     The  correspondent  is  one 

of  two  ladies  who  recently  visited  the  gallery  of  the 

House  of  Commons. 

"  We  heard  Mr.  Asquith,"  she  writes,  "  and  a 
member  whom  we  were  told  was  Mr.  Bowles.  But  that 
must  be  a  mistake.  We  often  see  Mr.  Bowies'  portrait 
in  Punch,  and  know  that  he  has  only  one  arm." 
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Cap'en  Tommy  Bowles. 


July  8th. 


At    the    Board    of 
that    the    delay 


Works    it    is    estimated 
in    carrying    the    Bill    for 


Parliament  the  acquisition  of  sites  for  public  offices  in 
eet-      Westminster  will  involve  an  increased   cost 
of   £"12,000  as  compared  with  what  would  have  been 
the  outlay  had  compulsory  purchase  been  approved  by 
carrying  the  Bill  before  Easter. 

It  is  wonderful  how  in  the  interval  necessity  has 
arisen  for  painting,  repairing,  and  otherwise  improving 
the  property  scheduled,  with  the  result  of  increasing 
its  sale  value. 

July  ioth.    WThilst  he  was  yet  in  the  House  Mr.  Disraeli 

Ancient     devoted  much  thought  to  pacing  the  floor, 

courtesy.    commg  to  an(j  from  a  division.     In  closing 
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years,  when  flesh  began  to  grow  a  weariness  and  the 
grasshopper  became  a  burden,  he,  before  rising  from 
the  Treasury  Bench  to  go  forth  on  a  division,  literally 
pulled  himself  together.  There  was  something  of  the 
same  action  noticeable  when  he  emerged  from  the 
division  lobby  into  full  view  of  the  House.  Up  to  this 
stage  he  walked  with  the  slow  pace  and  limp  attitude 
of  a  tired  old  man.  Before  he  crossed  the  bar  he  had 
straightened  his  back,  uplifted  his  head,  and  given  to 
his  gait  that  swinging  step  the  secret  of  which  Lord 
Llandaff  is  in  these  days  sole  possessor.  Ordinary 
members  coming  back  from  a  crowded  division  spare 
themselves  the  tribute  of  obeisance  to  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Disraeli  never  did.  As  he  approached  with  carefully 
measured  step  he  always  slackened  his  pace  at  the 
precise  spot  proper  to  the  occasion,  and  bowed  low 
to  the  Speaker. 

Wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  most  things,  in  respect 
of  manner  of  entering  the  House  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  were  curiously  akin.  Like  his  ancient 
foeman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  going  out  to  his  last  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  drew  himself  up  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  arranging  himself  as  it  were,  before 
he  rose  to  his  feet  to  pass  out.  On  his  return, 
re-entering  the  House  from  the  door  by  the  bar,  he 
flung  back  his  shoulders,  uplifted  his  head,  and, 
conscious  that  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  trod 
the  stage  with  stately  step,  bowing  to  the  Speaker  on 
the  very  spot  where,  sixteen  years  earlier,  Mr.  Disraeli 
halted  to  make  his  last  salute  to  the  Chair. 

Lord  How  the  apparently  ordinary  action,  the 
cranborne.  commonplace  passage  from  the  door  to  a 
seat,  may  affect  a  nervous  man  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Cranborne.  He  has  now  been  free  of  the 
House  for  many  years,  and  should  feel  at  home  in  it. 
But  he  has  never  overmastered  the  nervousness  of 
making  his  entry.  With  pale  set  face  and  rapid  stride 
he  hurries  from  the  doorway  towards  the  gangway. 
When  he  reaches  the  corner,  and  is  about  to  turn  up 
to  take  his  accustomed  place  he,  unforgetful  of  cere- 
monial duty,  turns  and  nods  to  the  Speaker,  a  quick 
nervous  ducking  of  the  head,  and  then  achieves 
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swift  escape  up  the  gangway,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
the  Speaker  might  say  something  in  response  to  his 
salutation. 

The        How    differently   this     recognition     may   be 

Speaker's  managed  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Eany  F,  nd.  Helden  Having,  with  other  young  bloods, 
selected  a  seat  below  the  gangway,  he  is  able  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  approach  it  from  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gallery,  without  marching  up  the  floor, 
with  consequent  necessity  of  bowing  to  the  Chair. 

But  there  was  a  time  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Peel's 
successor  in  the  Chair  when  opportunity  of  encouraging 
an  old  friend  drew  the  Member  for  Whitehaven  forth 
from  his  retirement.  He  had  known  Mr.  Gully  in 
earlier  days — had,  indeed,  comforted  him  with  briefs 
when  he  went  the  Northern  circuit.  Mr  Gully,  as 
everyone  knows,  was  elected  to  the  Chair  by  a  small 
majority  recorded  after  close  contest.  Mr.  H elder 
knew  him  well,  and  knew  he  would  do.  But  to  the 
House  in  those  spring  months  of  the  Session  of  1895 
he  was  as  yet  a  dark  horse,  none  venturing  to  forecast 
the  swiftly  attained,  ever-strengthening  hold  he  has 
fixed  upon  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  most 
critical  assembly  in  the  world.  It  was  a  time  when 
a  little  encouragement,  quietly  given,  would  be  of 
price  beyond  rubies. 

Born  in  Brixton,  educated  at  Brompton,  articled  at 
Whitehaven,  familiar  with  all  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Helder  was  just  the  man  to  rise  to  the  heights  of 
the  occasion.  Himself  a  new  member,  it  would  not 
do  for  him  to  get  up  in  his  place  and,  suffusing  the 
neighbourhood  with  an  air  of  smiling  benevolence,  say 
a  kind  word  for  the  new  Speaker.  What  he  did  was 
casually  to  stroll  down  the  House,  skirt  the  table,  and, 
passing  the  Speaker's  chair,  tip  the  occupant  a  friendly 
wink  and  a  knowing  nod  of  the  head,  as  who  should 
say: 

"  Cheer  up,  William  Court.  You  are  doing  admir- 
ably. Quite  a  credit  to  Brocklebank,  Helder  &  Co., 
Whitehaven,  who  gave  you  briefs  in  early  days  when 
the  staircase  approaching  your  chambers  was  not 
inconveniently  worn  out  by  the  step  of  brief-laden 
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clerks.  The  Opposition  are  bound  to  be  a  little 
nasty.  You  beat  their  man,  you  know.  But  they'll 
come  round  in  time.  So  hold  tight  and  don't  worry." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  seems  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  a  wink,  even  when  delivered  from  over  a  white 
waistcoat,  the  area  of  which  has  not  been  exceeded  in 
the  House  of  Commons  since  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  retired 
from  Parliamentary  life.  Only  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  see  Mr.  Helder  wink  know  what  illimitable 
possibilities  are  latent  in  the  manreuvre. 
Mr.  Lecky  Mr.  Lecky  is  another  member  who,  having 

as  Teller,  selected  a  seat  far  down  below  the  gangway, 
almost  under  shadow  of  the  gallery,  deprives  the  House 
of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  observing  his  formal 
entry.  The  one  occasion  when  accident  imposed 
upon  him  ceremonious  approach  makes  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  the  more  poignant.  It  happened  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  debate  on  a  side  issue  to  which  Mr. 
Lecky  contributed  some  serious  reflections.  With  the 
quiet  humour  permissible  on  occasion  even  in  the 
Chair,  the  Speaker,  when  a  division  was  challenged, 
named  Mr.  Lecky  as  teller.  To  see  the  Member  for 
Dublin  University  affably  smiling  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust  as  they  came  forth  and  were  numbered  was  a 
privilege  reserved  exclusively  for  the  "  No "  lobby,  at 
the  exit  of  which  he  stood  as  teller.  But  the  crowded 
House  watched  him  foregather  with  the  other  Whips 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  waiting  the  signal  to  advance 
to  the  table. 

He  was  still  smiling,  though  with  increased  vagueness. 
A  slight  colour  flushed  the  cheek  grown  pale  with 
watching  over  the  birth  and  tracing  the  growth  of 
civilisation.  He  evidently  felt  most  acutely  that 
indecision  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  hands  which  besets 
nervous  people  on  entering  a  room  in  which  the 
company  are  already  seated.  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  in 
days  before  the  Flood,  when  he  was  subject  to  this 
embarrassment,  formed  a  habit,  not  yet  finally  over- 
come, of  putting  his  hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets. 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  seized 
his  hat,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Parliamentary  history 
the  House  beheld  a  teller  walking  up  to  the  table  carry- 
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ing  his  hat.  The  situation  was  made  the  more  striking 
by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lecky,  holding  the  hat 
by  the  brim  with  both  hands,  pressed  it  to  his  heart, 
"  looking,"  an  irreverent  member  observed,  "  as  if  he 
were  going  to  propose  to  the  Speaker." 


"  Leckydaisical."     (Mr.  Lecky.) 


Enter 
Banquo. 


The  latest  striking  entry  on  the  Parliamentary 
scene  was  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the 
sitting  which,  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning, 
carried  the  Budget  Bill  through  Committee.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  after  prolonged  attendance  on  a 
debate  not  always  lively,  had  for  a  while  withdrawn 
from  the  scene.  His  absence  being  noted,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  adroitly  claimed  it  as  proof 
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that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  not  opposed  to 
the  particular  clause  of  the  Budget  under  discussion. 
The  spirit  of  contradiction  possessing  Dr.  Wallace,  that 
brilliant  free  lance  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  making  a  personal  attack  on  his  esteemed  leader. 

"The  right  hon.  gentleman,"  he  said,  "is  absent,  not 
because  he  approves  the  remission  of  land  tax  in  excess 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  but  because  he  knows 
what  the  country  thinks  on  the  subject,  and  is  un- 
worthily afraid  to  face  it." 

The  House  filled  up,  listening  with  delight  to  Dr. 
Wallace's  skilfully  turned  quips  and  cranks.  Suddenly, 
as  he  spoke,  members — their  faces  turned  upon  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  who,  in  token  of  fuller  fealty, 
had  risen  from  a  seat  immediately  behind  that  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition — became  conscious  of  an 
addition  to  their  number.  The  massive  figure  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  discovered,  emerged  from  behind 
the  Speaker's  chair,  advancing  with  slow,  almost 
funereal,  step  towards  his  appointed  place.  Dr.  Wallace 
faltered  into  silence.  The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of 
hilarious  laughter.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  sternly  re- 
garding the  guilty  figure  still  upstanding,  slowly  sank 
into  his  seat. 

Since  Banquo  unexpectedly  took  the  chair  at  the 
banquet  given  in  the  Palace  of  Forres  there  has  been 
witnessed  no  such  dramatic  entry  as  this. 

July  isth.  There  was  not  at  any  time  real  apprehension 
The  Speaker  of  the  Speaker,  in  his  voyage  round  from 

•n  a  Fog.  Holyhead  to  Southampton,  being  too  late  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  sitting  of  the  House  to-day.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  main  body  of  the  dis- 
tinguished party  who  accompanied  him  in  the  Scot 
reached  Southampton  at  half- past  four  this  morning. 
A  special  train  was  in  waiting,  and  by  six  o'clock  the 
guests  were  on  their  way  to  London.  But  the  detention 
of  ten  hours  in  a  fog  off  the  Scilly  Islands  was  sufficient 
to  indicate  what  might  have  happened  had  the  time 
been  cut  more  closely.  As  it  was  all  who  had  engage- 
ments in  town  to-day  were  placed  in  a  position  to 
approach  their  fulfilment  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  they  spent  the  night  ashore^ 
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The  fog  was  the  only  incident  that  marred  the 
pleasure  of  a  voyage  over  summer  seas  in  a  splendid 
ship.  The  Scot  ran  into  the  mist  quite  suddenly  about 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  The  passengers  were 
awakened  by  the  fog-horn,  which  for  the  next  ten  hours 
incessantly  sounded.  It  was  not  a  thick  fog,  such  as 
Londoners  are  familiar  with ;  rather  a  light  mist, 
through  which  the  sun  occasionally  struggled  to  shine. 
But  the  captain  did  not  think  it  wise  to  proceed  even 
at  a  slow  pace,  a  judgment  vindicated  by  the  collision 
which  took  place  ,in  similar  circumstances  off  the 
French  coast  only  a  few  hours  earlier. 

Though  it  was  still  light  enough  on  deck,  nothing 
could  be  seen  beyond  an  area  of  200  yards.  From 
near  and  far  came  the  echo  of  fog-horns  from  other 
ships  belated  like  the  Scot.  What  made  the  situation 
the  more  anxious  was  that,  whilst  the  fog  obscured  the 
busiest  part  of  the  highway,  there  were  within  measure- 
able  distance  three  dangerous  reefs. 

July  i5th.    The     mutability    of    Parliamentary    life     is 

The  First  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
iieven.  House  of  Commons  numbers  only  eleven 
members  who  date  back  to  the  early  fifties  and  sixties. 
It  is  true  that  one,  Mr.  Villiers,  entered  the  House  in 
1835.  1 ne  following  are  the  ten  remaining  to-day, 
with  the  years  of  their  taking  their  seats :  Sir  John 
Mowbray,  1853;  Sir  James  Fergusson,  1854;  Mr.  Abel 
Smith,  1854;  Mr.  William  Beach,  1857;  Sir  Francis 
Powell,  1857  >  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  1859  '•>  Mr.  C.  J. 
Monk,  1859 ;  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  1861 ;  Mr.  G.  J. 
Goschen,  1863 ;  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  comparatively 
a  Parliamentary  chicken,  hatched  in  1864. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE      IRISH      LAND     BILL. 

A  Triangular  Duel. — Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg. — Mr.  Swift 
MacNeill. — The  Peninsular  War  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's Salary. — Mr.  Labouchere  does  Good  by  Stealth. — 
Friendless. — Bewildering  Circumstances.  — Tim  Healy 
on  the  War  Path. — The  New  Chief  Secretary. — Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. — The  Lords  and  the  Land  Bill. 
— A  Common  Smoking-room.  —  The  Leader  of  the 
House. — Not  All  Mr.  Balfour's  Fault. — Intellectual 
Impatience.  —  Other  Leaders  in  Other  Days.  —  At 
Question  Time. — The  Fate  of  Premiers. — The  Successes 
of  the  Session. — Mr.  Lloyd-George. — Mr.  Bowles. — 
The  Front  Opposition  Bench. — Mr.  Asquith. — Other 
Ministers. 

July  i7th.  Less  than  a  year  has  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
A  Triangular  been  at  the  Irish  Office,  but  already  there  are 
Duel-  tell-tale  lines  traced  on  his  face.  He  looks 
at  least  five  years  older  than  when  in  July  last  he  went 
off  to  the  war  of  the  General  Election.  Lacking  the 
steel-hardiness  of  his  brother,  or  the  imperturbable  good- 
temper  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  he  is  not  proof 
to  the  extent  they  were  in  far  more  troublesome  times 
against  the  ruthless,  reckless  Irish  member. 

But  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  the 
weather  the  gentler  Gerald  has  to  face  is  all  summer- 
time compared  with  the  Alpine  storms  through  which 
the  hardier  Arthur  resolutely  pressed  his  way.  To  begin 
with,  the  compact,  well-led,  Irish  party  that  faced  the 
Treasury  Bench  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1886  is  rent  in  bewildering  wealth  of  factions.  All  the 
Irish  Secretary  of  to-day  has  to  do  is  to  "  lie  low,  say 
nuffin,"  and  the  Irish  members  opposite  will  rend  each 
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other  in  pieces.  When  John  Dillon  stands  up  to  attack 
the  common  enemy,  John  Redmond  incontinently 
heaves  half  a  brick  at  him.  When  the  two  come  to 
close  quarters,  Tim  Healy,  shillalah  in  hand,  drops  in 
on  the  scene,  trips  one  up,  brings  down  his  shillalah 
with  resounding  thud  on  the  skull  of  the  other,  and  as 
he  turns  to  leave  has  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  over 
him  by  Dr.  Tanner. 

One  inconvenience  the  House  shares  in  respect  of 
this  state  of  things  is  the  multiplication  of  speech- 
making.  In  Mr.  ParnelFs  time,  though  there  were 
certain  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  public  business, 
there  was  at  least  only  one  leader  of  the  Irish  party. 
He  having  spoken,  whosoever  was  concerned,  whether  it 
was  the  Leader  of  the  House  or  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  knew  precisely  how  the  land  lay  on  a  given 
tack.  Now  when  Mr.  Dillon  has  made  a  speech  on 
a  Parliamentary  question,  assuming  throughout  the  air 
and  authority  of  Leader,  Mr.  John  Redmond  feels  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  put  in  an  appearance,  his 
speech  lengthened  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  con- 
flicting tactics  of  ignoring  Mr.  Dillon's  existence  and 
contradicting  his  assertions.  Then  comes  Mr.  Tim 
Healy  and  bangs  them  both  about  the  head. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  three  blades  of  speech 
grow  where  formerly  one  sufficed.  The  system  has  its 
ramifications,  as  was  shown  when,  after  midnight, 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  made  the  very  latest  announcement 
of  Ministerial  intention  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Land 
Bill.  Mr.  Healy  having  observed  that  the  statement 
just  made  would  greatly  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Bill, 
Dr.  Tanner  got  up  and  loudly  declared  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  was  "  most  unsatisfactory." 

Johnston  Through  all  these  chances  and  changes 
ofBaiiykiibeg.  johnston  of  Ballykilbeg  sits  calm  and 
serene,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Orangemen  at  his  back.  Some  erewhile  stalwart 
supporters  of  a  Unionist  Government  may  have 
mutinied  against  the  Land  Bill.  Colonel  Saunderson 
may  have  raised  the  flag  of  revolt.  Mr.  Carson  and 
Mr.  Smith-Barry  may  have  rallied  round  him.  But 
Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg  and  his  hundred  thousand 
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Mr.  swift 


Orangemen  "are  not  of  that  opinion."  Later  in  the 
sitting  insidious  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  Mr. 
Johnston  of  his  authority  by  hinting  that  he  had  been 
present  at  a  meeting  where  readiness  was  avowed  to 
kick  the  Crown  into  the  Boyne.  Mr.  Johnston 
interposed,  and  gravely  explained  that  the  Crown  in 
question  was  not  that  worn  by  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  bflt  one  that  had  for  a  while  adorned  the  head 
of  the  late  King  James. 

"Not  the  Queen  at  all,  Mr.  Lowther,"  he  said, 
nodding  confidentially  at  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
The  Chairman's  obtuseness  as  to  the  bear- 
mg  UpOn  fne  Chief  Secretary's  salary  of  the 
proposed  action  of  kicking  into  the  Boyne  a  Crown, 

whether  it  were  King 
James's  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria's, cut  short  what 
promised  to  prove  an 
interesting  historical 
discussion.  The  Com- 
mittee was  more  for- 
tunate in  enjoying  to 
fuller,  though  here 
again  to  strictly  limited, 
extent  Mr.  MacNeill's 
reflections  on  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretary. 
He  had  proceeded  for 
fully  ten  minutes  before 
the  dazed  Chairman  felt 
at  liberty  to  interpose 
with  the  remark  that 
he  was  not  able  to  per- 
ceive the  relevancy  of 
this  historical  survey. 

Mr.  MacNeill's  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  is 
largely  due  to  personal 
manner,  and  to  a  little 
manoeuvre  which, 
though  frequently 
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repeated  throughout  a  long  and  useful  Parliamentary 
career,  has  not  yet  failed.  After  listening  to  a  debate 
for  a  certain  time,  he  hotly  rises,  rushes  to  the  door, 
and,  followed  by  anxious  glances  from  members 
who  fear  he  has  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  disappears. 
After  a  decent  interval  he  returns  hugging  to  his  breast 
a  book  out  of  the  library.  Regaining  his  seat,  he  waits 
till  the  member  on  his  legs  has  made  an  end  of  speaking. 
Then  he  springs  up  and,  whirling  his  arms  in  windmill 
fashion,  waves  the  volume  at  the  Chairman  or  the 
Speaker,  as  the  case  'may  be.  In  either  case  the 
President,  though  he  has  recollection  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  scene  in  some  earlier  and  possibly  other 
condition  of  life,  is  so  paralysed  that  he  invariably  calls 
upon  Mr.  MacNeill,  who,  hugging  the  book  to  his  breast 
with  his  left  hand,  claws  the  air  with  the  outstretched 
right  hand  as  if  he  were  trimming  a  newly-made  hay- 
stack. 

The  Peninsu-  AH  this  was  done  to-night  preliminary  to  a 
iar  war  and  retrospect  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  which 
Secretary's  lost  something  of  educational  value  by  reason 
salary.  Q£  ^e  extreme  rapidity  of  its  delivery.  Mr. 
MacNeill's  sentences  stumbled  over  each  other  as  they 
flung  forth  and  got  in  such  inextricable  confusion  that 
the  almost  palsied  Chairman  of  Committees,  anxious 
above  all  things  not  to  burke  a  well-meaning  member, 
long  desisted  from  interference.  At  the  close  of  ten 
minutes  Mr.  MacNeill  gave  himself  away.  All  eyes, 
including  those  of  the  Chairman,  were  fixed  upon  the 
volume  he  still  pressed  to  his  breast.  Surely  it  contained 
some  matter  bearing  upon  the  question  before  the 
Committee,  which  was  that  a  sum  of  -£26,99 1  be  voted 
on  account  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. 

The  Committee,  consumed  with  curiosity  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about,  held  its  peace,  and  the  Chairman 
held  his  hand.  But  when,  amid  the  swish  of  the 
torrent  of  Mr.  MacNeill's  sentences,  there  was  heard 
distinct  reference  to  a  period  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  (as 
far  as  could  be  gathered)  apparently  at  the  time 
resided  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was  all  up  with  Mr. 
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MacNeill.  Mr.  Lowther  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment, 
and  in  the  grave  tones  of  a  man  who  had,  designedly  or 
not,  been  deluded,  he  pointed  out  that  this  historical 
survey  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  Committee.  In  vain  Mr.  MacNeill  clawed  at  the 
imaginary  haystack.  •  In  vain  he  waved  the  book  as  if 
tracing  cabalistic  signs  on  the  ambient  air.  The 
Chairman  was  inexorable,  and  Mr.  MacNeill's  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  functions  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  brought  down  no  later  than 
the  siege  of  Badajos. 

July  23rd.    In  the  case  of  the  opening  up  of  Westminster 
Mr.        Abbey  to  the  view  of  No.  5  Palace  Yard,  Mr. 

d*esUGoode  Labouchere's   good  luck  with   the  Board  of 

by  stealth.  \yorks  affects  only  private  interests.  There 
is  another  direction  in  which  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  same  quarter 
a  public  boon.  At  a  time  when  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment was  in  office  the  Board  of  Works  Estimates  were 
hotly  disputed  from  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Opposition  side.  The  First  Commissioner  approached 
Mr.  Labouchere,  seeking  his  good  offices  to  shorten  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Labouchere  saw  his  opportunity  and  profited  by 
it.  On  his  way  to  the  Reform  Club  from  his  then 
residence  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  and  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  familiar  with  the  incon- 
venience of  the  sometimes  muddy  roadway  skirting 
St.  James's  Park.  He  had  often  suggested  to  the 
First  Commissioner  the  desirability  of  laying  out  an 
asphalte  track  from  Great  George  Street  to  the  foot  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  Steps.  He  now  undertook  that  if 
this  were  promised  the  votes  should  pass.  The  First 
Commissioner  capitulated,  and  the  asphalte  pathway  is 
to-day  a  prized  possession  of  the  public. 

July  26th.    At  twenty  minutes  to  five  this  mor/hing,  Mr. 

Friendless.  Tim  Healy  rose  up  and  called  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  blessed.  This  episode,  as  agreeable  as  it  was 
unwonted,  marked  the  close  of  an  important  debate. 
When,  ominously  late  in  the  Session,  the  House  was 
permitted  to  settle  down  to  work  on  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  the  odds  in  the  Parliamentary  ring  were  heavily 
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against  its  being  added  to  the  statute  book.  There 
was,  indeed,  doubt  whether  it  would  get  through  the 
Committee  stage  in  the  Commons.  Like  Wordsworth's 
lost  love  who  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways  beside 
the  Springs  of  Dove,  the  Bill  was  a  Parliamentary 

Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 

The  landlords  said  it  gave  too  much  to  the  tenants. 
The  advocates  of  the  tenants  protested  that  it  \vas 
a  landlords'  Bill.  Moreover,  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Members  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Carson,  Colonel  Saunderson,  and  the  rest,  were 
cunningly  designed  to  further  the  passage  of  a  Bill 
they  secretly  desired.  The  landlords  on  their  part 
suspected  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends  of  noisily  belittling 
the  concessions  of  a  measure  they  were  only  too  eager 
to  accept. 

Bewildering  ^ne  ^na^  complication  arose  in  respect  of 
circum-  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Tim  Healy.  It  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  one  with  the  minutest 
information  and  the  most  tenacious  memory  to  know 
exactly  who  is  who  and  what's  what  in  the  Irish 
National  party.  The  blazing  comet  which,  under 
the  stern  discipline  of  Mr.  Parnell,  flashed  across  the 
Parliamentary  horizon  for  a  space  of  ten  years  has, 
after  the  manner  of  comets  when  the  central  power 
is  withdrawn,  been  breaking  off  into  pieces  large  and 
small.  Mr.  John  Redmond  we  know,  because  he  is 
always  asserting  his  leadership  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party.  Mr.  John  Dillon's  figure  is  familiar  as 
he  stands  up  and  at  considerable  length  disputes  the 
claim.  But  it  is  really  hard  to  say  offhand  under 
which  king,  and  with  what  severely  modified  loyalty, 
individual  members  serve.  When  first  the  party  was 
riven  in  twain,  one  section  calling  itself  Parnellite,  the 
other  Anti-Parnellite,  things  were  comparatively  easy. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  certainly  belonged  to  the  latter  and 
larger  section.  As  the  years  passed  the  process  of 
disintegration  spread.  The  Anti-Parnellites  have  had 
their  Committee  Room,  No.  15,  all  to  themselves. 
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Whatever  else  may  have  happened  within  its  mercifully 
closed  doors,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Healy  has  withdrawn, 
not  only  from  service  under,  but  from  collaboration 
with,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  took  charge  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee,  he  found  himself  faced 
by  an  Opposition  bewildering  in  its  variety.  There  was 
for  a  Conservative  Minister  the  quite  novel  feature 
of  open  revolt  below  the  gangway  on  his  own  side. 
On  the  front  bench  above  the  gangway  there  was  a 
predecessor  in  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship  (Mr. 
John  Morley)  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  and 
opposition.  Below  the  gangway  was  a  kaleidoscopic 
arrangement  of  Irish  Nationalist  members,  chiefly 
Commanders-in-Chief.  There  was  Mr.  John  Redmond 
at  the  corner  seat  of  a  back  bench  posing  in 
grotesquely  assumed  attitude  of  patron  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  There  was  Mr.  John  Dillon,  midway 
on  the  bench  below,  severely  ignoring  his  existence. 
And  there  was  Mr.  Tim  Healy  all  over  the  shop. 
Tim  Heaiy  ^s  ^ar  as  *ne  involution  of  sections  of  parties 
on  the  made  counting  possible,  Mr.  Healy's  personal 
following  was  limited  to  two — meek-looking 
brother  Maurice  and  pragmatical  Mr.  Knox.  But 
did  not  Chinese  Gordon  habitually  go  into  action 
armed  with  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  switch  ? 
Competing  with  the  powerful  combination  of  the  land- 
lords opposite,  with  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  more  or  less 
cohesive  scores  of  followers,  with  Mr.  John  Redmond 
and  his  aristocratic  connections,  Tim,  followed  by  his 
two  ewe  lambs,  worked  himself  into  the  forefront  of 
the  battle,  and  there  held  his  own  against  foes 'in  front, 
worse  than  foes  on  either  flank.  As  an  exhibition  of 
inborn  and  long-trained  Parliamentary  skill,  dauntless 
courage,  and  illimitable  resource,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  not  seen  anything  excelling  Tim  Healy's 
battle  round  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee.  Nor 
is  the  merit  of  the  performance  limited  to  brilliant 
swordsmaship  and  well  executed  strategy.  In  several 
important  respects  Mr.  Healy,  impotent  in  the  division 
lobby,  invincible  in  debate,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
Irish  Secretary  to  concede  amendments. 

8 
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The  New  ^e  was  certainly  fortunate  in  respect  of  one 
chief  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  long  war- 
fare of  the  week  was  waged.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  Minister  who  was  not  only  desirous  of 
meting  out  even-handed  justice  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  was  strong  enough  to  go  his  own  way. 
It  was  no  slight  thing,  even  for  a  Ministry  with  a 
majority  at  their  command  over  sevenscore  strong,  to  be 
hampered  by  such  a  revolt  as  that  led  by  Mr.  Carson. 
When  it  came  to  a  division  they  could  not,  even  with  the 
help  of  that  eminent  Irish  landlord,  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure, 
muster  more  than  forty-six.  But  these,  including  men  like 
Colonel  Saunderson,  Colonel  Waring,  Mr.  Smith-Barry, 
and  Mr.  Lecky,  represented  principles  and  interests  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  Conservative  politics. 

To  join  hands  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  the 
effort  to  withstand  these  forces  was  a  new  departure  for 
a  Conservative  Ministry.  Assisted  by  the  presence,  the 
counsel,  and,  at  critical  epochs,  the  speech  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  with  bland 
courtesy,  but  with  unfaltering  directness,  pursued  his 
way.  Early  in  the  debate  he  succeeded  in  impressing 
the  Committee  with  the  conviction  that,  thoroughly 
master  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  case,  he  wanted  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Such  conviction  is  worth  a  battalion 
of  voters  to  a  Minister.  It  earl)-  routed  the  landlord 
party,  who  admitted  defeat  by  Mr.  Carson's  pettishly 
melodramatic  withdrawal  from  the  scene. 

Here   is   a   pretty    story    from    the    terrace, 

July  27th.  *     ~.          I-,,!         j  i    ,  r 

Archbisho    anc*  a  true   one-     The   little  daughter  of  a 
of         well-known    member   was    paying    her    first 

Canterbury.       •    •  ,  ,1  TT  Jr  J.L  •     ,.     j 

visit  to  the  terrace.  Her  rather  pointed 
out  to  her  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  told  her  it  was  the  home  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  little 
later,  burly,  rugged  Mr.  W.  Allan  strolling  by,  he  was 
pointed  out  as  a  very  good  fellow,  and  a  great  poet. 

"  I  will  introduce  him  to  you,"  said  the  fond  parent. 
This  ceremony  gone  through,  the  little  lady,  a  little 
mixed,  said : 

"  Papa  says  you  are  a  great  and  good  man.  Are 
you  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  " 
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There  is  a  striking  parallel  in  recent  Parlia- 

July  28th.  i    •    ,  f  .,  .,.  r 

Tu  mentan-  history   to   the  present  position  of 

The  Lords  i      r>    i  •    i  ii-rn 

and  the  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  followers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  On  the  i2th  of  August,  1890,  Lord 
Herschell  introduced  in  the  Lords  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration Bill,  a  measure  which  had  received  in  the 
Commons  the  personal  support  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  landlord 
party  strongly  opposed  a  provision  of  the  Bill  transferring 
to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  the  power  of  collecting 
their  own  rates.  In  the  House  of  Lords  an  imposing 
demonstration  was  made  against  the  Bill,  which  Lord 
Salisbury  met  by  a  notable  speech.  He  reminded  the 
Lords  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  Irish  Office.  At  this  there 
was  loud  cheering. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Salisbury,  "  but  if  that  is  your 
opinion  you  must  give  effect  to  it.  You  cannot  accept 
a  policy  and  take  little  bits  out  of  it  at  your  pleasure." 

The  Premier  proceeded  at  some  length  in  the 
same  strain,  making  the  question  emphatically  one  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  as  administered  at  the 
Irish  Office.  The  result  was  that  on  a  division  the 
hostile  amendment  was  negatived,  but  by  only  eight 
votes,  and  these  were  supplied  from  the  Liberal  side. 

It  was  no  secret  at  the  time  the  Dublin  Corporation 
Bill  was  brought  on  in  the  Lords  that  Mr.  Balfour  had 
resolved  to  resign  his  post  at  the  Irish  Office  in  case  he 
were  flouted  by  a  majority  in  the  Lords.  None  who 
were  present  will  forget  how  he  stood  watching  the 
debate  from  the  steps  in  front  of  the  Throne,  his 
usual  smiling  indifference  giving  place  to  a  pale  stern 
look.  It  was  not  much  of  a  victory,  but  it  served  to 
avert  what  would  at  the  time  have  been  regarded  as 
a  serious  blow  to  the  Government. 

In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  personal 
interest  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  his  successor  at  the  Irish  Office,  who  happens  to  be 
his  brother.  If  the  Lords  are  more  obdurate  next  week 
than  they  were  in  1890,  there  would  appear  to  be  two 
Ministerial  resignations  pending. 
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A  movement  is  on  foot  in   Parliament,  the 

July  29th.  ,  .       ,  ,  .     .    .         j     . 

A  common  more  noteworthy  as  it  has  been  initiated  in 

smoking-    the    House    of    Lords.      It    is    pointed    out 

that  Lords  and  Commons  have  no  place  in 

the   precincts   of    Westminster   where   they   can    meet 

on    friendly    grounds    and    discuss    current   questions. 

Suggestion   is  made   that   a  smoking-room   should   be 

provided  common  to  members  of  both   Houses.     The 

matter  will  immediately  be  brought  under  the  notice 

of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  with  the  object 

of  having  provision  made  during  the  recess. 

Fashion  goes  for  much  in  matters  wherein 
..."  \  direct  information  is  limited,  and  for  the  last 

The  Leader  i        •      i  i          i         r      i   • 

of  the  two  months  it  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  to 
say  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  a  failure  as  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  imposing  evidence  in  support  of  the  contention. 
The  accomplished  work  of  the  Session  has  uncommonly 
little  to  do  with  the  neatly  constructed  programme  hung 
round  its  neck  when  the  journey  started.  Moreover, 
where  failure  has  happened  it  has  been  worked  out  in 
an  almost  supernaturally  faulty  fashion.  The  Education 
Bill  might  have  been  dropped  in  ordinary  matter-of-fact 
way.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  the  history  of  a  Ministry 
to  be  obliged  as  a  Session  draws  on  to  abandon  their 
principal  measure.  But  in  dealing  with  the  Education 
Bill,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  mouthpiece  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  seemed  deliberately  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  do  crass  things.  Every  avenue  he  selected 
proved  a  cul-de-sac,  and  after  walking  briskly  up  with 
the  Bill  in  his  arms  he,  after  brief  interval,  forlornly 
returned  and  went  off  in  another  direction  with  similar 
result. 

Curiously  analogous  tactics  were  observed  in  respect 
of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  On  approaching  Committee 
the  landlords  were  placated  by  rinding  on  the  paper  a 
batch  of  amendments  such  as  their  soul  loved.  No 
sooner  did  the  House  get  into  Committee  than  the 
amendments  were  withdrawn.  After  that  no  one  knew 
what  a  day  might  bring  forth.  It  was  only  an  unexpected 
access  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
and  the  personal  support  he  received  from  the  Leader 
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of  the  House  that  succeeded  in  driving  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Not  AII  That  looks  bad,  but  it  will,  upon  reflection, 
Mr.  Baifour'sbe  found  to  suggest  reasons  why  misfortune 
in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  Session 
should  not  be  entirely  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  however  powerful,  could  not,  off  his  own 
bat,  play  such  a  game  as  bewildered  onlookers  of  the 
career  of  the  Education  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 
If  a  Cabinet  is  driven  by  conflicting  interests,  each  in 
turn  gaining  the  upper  hand,  the  colleague  whose  duty 
it  is  to  give  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
very  latest  decision  cannot  avoid  the  appearance  of 
wobbling. 

In  matters  of  smaller  moment  the  Leader  of  the 
House  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  blunders  made  by 
obscurer  colleagues.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
appointed  business  of  the  day,  owing  to  oversight 
or  misunderstanding,  fell  into  a  state  of  confusion, 
from  which  the  House  was  extricated  only  by  the 
Leader  coming  forward,  withdrawing  one  set  of  formal 
propositions  and  substituting  another.  The  Leader 
of  the  House  is,  very  properly,  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  such  blunders,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  the 
last  man  to  shirk  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
dead,  unhappy  night,  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof,  he 
may  find  himself  wishing  his  lot  as  Leader  of  the  House 
had  fallen  in  the  days  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  as 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  looked  after  the 
arrangement  of  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 
intellectual  These  things  said,  and  their  close  and 
impatience,  important  bearing  on  the  situation  will  be 
most  fully  admitted  by  those  having  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Parliamentary  affairs,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  lived  up  to  the  expectation 
formed  of  him  when  he  came  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Peel. 
This  is  certainly  not  due  to  lack  of  capacity  for  the 
high  position.  The  secret  of  his  failure  Mr.  Balfour 
with  characteristic  fearlessness  wears  on  his  sleeve. 
He  has  every  quality  of  genius  save  the  one  wrhich 
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high    authority   has    extolled    as   being    genius    itself. 
He  has  not  the  disposition  to  take  pains. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  the 
position  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  now  ornaments  strikingly 
illustrates  the  position.  As  compared  with  Mr.  Balfour 
it  is  too  early  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  was  a  plodding 
mediocrity.  Certainly  he  was,  in  this  comparison,  as 
moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine.  Yet 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  successful  Leaders  the 
House  of  Commons  has  known  since  Lord  Palmerston's 
days,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is — not  a  success.  It  was, 
probably,  no  punishment  for  Mr.  Smith  to  sit  hour 
after  hour,  through  night  after  night  of  a  long  Session, 
listening  to  the  heavy  monotonous  flow  of  talk,  only 
here  and  there  glistening  with  the  sheen  of  fancy,  or 
rippled  by  a  stroke  of  humour.  To  a  man  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  intellectual  impatience  and  keenly  cultured 
taste  such  experience  must  be  torture.  Yet,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  successfully  led,  it  must 
be  endured.  That  is  a  fundamental  principle  acknow- 
ledged by  every  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
has  established  a  reputation. 

other  There  are  some  members  of  the  present  House 
Leaders  in  who  remember  Mr.  Disraeli's  manner — how 
through  the  dullest  hours  he  sat  impassive, 
with  arms  folded,  legs  crossed,  head  bent  down,  but 
with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  ready  to  rise  and  say  the 
right  word  at  the  proper  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  supreme  Parliamentary  fame  does  not  specially 
rest  on  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  led  the  House 
of  Commons  on  smaller  details,  at  least  did  not  omit 
observance  of  this  primary  duty.  He  was,  indeed,  so 
constantly  in  his  place,  so  ready  to  break  in  upon  con- 
versation with  a  full-grown  speech,  that  his  colleagues 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  were  occasionally  tempted  to 
wish  he  took  longer  time  at  dinner,  and  were  more 
prone  to  go  to  bed  at  midnight.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
was  always  at  his  post,  even  when,  towards  the  end, 
he  sat  there,  with  a  rug  closely  wrapped  round  his  knees, 
shivering  through  a  summer  night.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  through  his  short  and  promising  term  of 
office,  took  his  seat  before  questions  began,  and  with 
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brief  interval  for  dinner,  eaten  in  his  room,  saw  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair  on  the  adjournment.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  during  his  Leadership,  was  not  only 
in  constant  attendance  himself,  but  was  the  imperative 
cause  of  close  attendance  on  the  part  of  others. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  commenced  his  career  as  Leader 
by  ominously  ostentatious  indifference  to  the  question 
hour.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  in  deference  to  his 
advancing  years  and  the  great  strain  upon  him,  there 
was  established  a  custom  of  grouping  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Leader  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Balfour,  availing  himself  of  this  convenience, 
reserves  his  appearance  on  the  scene  till  the  first  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  him  is  reached. 
At  Question  That  would  be  well  enough  in  the  case  of 
lime.  any  other  Minister  concerned  only  for  the 
business  of  his  own  department.  But  the  question  hour, 
touching  on  all  subjects  under  the  sun,  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  Sitting.  It  is  in  its  way  analogous  to  debate  on 
the  Appropriation  Bill.  If  one  wants  to  know  what 
the  House  of  Commons  is  thinking  about  at  a  particular 
period  of  a  Session,  he  should  study  the  list  of  questions. 
The  offence  of  absence  at  this  particular  stage  of  the 
sitting  might  be  condoned  were  Mr.  Balfour  accus- 
tomed to  remain  on  the  Treasury  Bench  when  at  length 
he  reached  it.  But,  after  Charles  Lamb's  manner  at 
the  India  Office,  he  makes  up  for  coming  late  by  going 
away  early.  As  soon  as  questions  are  over,  and  the 
House  reaches  the  business  of  the  day,  it  is  privileged 
to  see  the  graceful  figure  of  its  Leader  disappearing 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  is  not  far  off,  as  was 
shown  on  various  more  or  less  memorable  occasions. 
When  a  knotty  point  is  reached  in  a  Bill  he  saunters  in, 
and  does  not  shrink  from  facing  it.  But,  as  was  demon- 
strated in  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  when  one 
night  he  looked  in,  and,  throwing  over  Sir  John  Gorst, 
accepted  an  amendment  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit  which, 
according  to  some  authorities,  killed  the  Bill,  that  is 
not  a  procedure  to  be  depended  upon. 

Of  late,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour  has  seemed  to  recognise  this 
truth.  His  attendance  on  the  dull  procedure  of  an 
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ordinary  sitting  has  been  almost  heroic  in  its  constancy. 
Every  other  quality  that  goes  to  make  a  successful 
Leader  he  possesses  in  highest  form.  Only  is  needed 
the  long-suffering  patience  that  enables  a  quick-witted 
man  to  sit  through  eight  hours'  average  talk  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

August  12th.  A  correspondent  sends  me  a  rare  pamphlet 
The  Fate  of  bearing  the  imprint  "  Printed  by  H.  Haines, 
Premiers.  ^  Mr  Francklin's  in  Russell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  1733."  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  in  Great  Britain.  Details  are  given  of  the 
history  of  the  trusted  Ministers  of  the  Sovereign  from 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  William  the  Conqueror's 
servitor,  down  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  James 
the  First's  time.  The  pamphleteer  sums  up  the  fate 
of  thirty-one  Prime  Ministers  in  the  following  fashion  : 

DY'D  by  the  Halter      3 

Ditto  by  the  Axe    10 

Ditto  by  STURDY  BEGGARS 3 

Ditto  untimely  by  private  Hands      2 

Ditto  in  Imprisonment 4 

Ditto  in  Exile 4 

Ditto  Penitent ...  i 

Saved  by  sacrificing  their  Master     4 

Aug.  i4th.  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  Session  dragged  to  a 
The  close  to-day,  that  it  has  revealed  in  the  ranks 
SuofCfhees  °f  the  still  young  Parliament  any  possible 
session,  successor  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
is,  perhaps,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  most  patient,  docile, 
and  best-behaved  House  of  recent  times.  But  in  the 
mass  it  is  not  given  to  sparkle.  Even  Ireland,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  inexhaustible  in  the  production  of 
variety  of  character,  seems  to  be  exhausted.  There  is 
some  promise  about  Mr.  Murnaghan,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  fulfilled.  On  a  recent  occasion,  Mr.  Flavin 
distinguished  himself  by  delivery  of  one  of  those 
delightfully  inconsequential  speeches  which,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  1874  Parliament,  Major  O'Gorman 
used  to  pour  forth  with  unpremeditated  art.  Mr.  Flavin 
has  not  recovered  from  what  Mr.  Murnaghan  would  call 
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the  state  of  "  constirpation  "  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  discovery  of  the  House  in  paroxysms  of  laughter 
when,  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  he 
quoted  from  painfully 
tabulated  records  the 
comparative  prices  of 
beef,  mutton,  pigs, 
and  barley.  He  is  at 
present  only  in  the 
prosaic  beef-and- 
mutton  stage.  Those 
who  remember  the 
slow  and  unexpected 
growth  of  Major 
O'Gorman  will  not 
despair  of  him.  He 
has  not  the  natural 
and  personal  gifts  of 
the  Major.  But  the 
present  House  of 
Commons  is  thankful 
for  small  mercies. 
Mr.  Lioyd-  The  nearest 
George,  approach  to 
the  establishment  of  a 
new  reputation  during 
the  last  Session  is 
found  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
The  Member  for  the 
Carnarvon  district  is 
not  a  stranger  to  the  "Constirpation!"  (Mr.  Flavin.) 
House  of  Commons. 

He  has  sat  in  Parliament  since  1890,  and  has  not 
been  reticent  of  speech.  Early  in  his  career  he 
suffered  from  the  indiscretion  of  an  enthusiastic 
countryman  who  hailed  him  as  "the.  Welsh  Parnell." 
In  endeavouring  to  live  up  to  this  mark,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  succeeded  in  obscuring  what  the  House  has 
this  Session  recognised  as  sterling  qualities  in  debate. 
Both  on  the  Education  Bill  and  on  the  English 
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Rating  Bill  he  disclosed  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
subject,  a  readiness  of  force  and  resource  in  debate 
much  more  nearly  resembling  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Tim 
Healy  than  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  recalled  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  "Tommy"  Bowles,  like  most   budding 

Mr.  Bowles.  u        u  j          i  n    • 

statesmen  who  have  developed  into  Prime 
Ministers,  is  better  in  opposition  than  when  seated 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the 
situation,  and  is  not  deterred  from  criticising  Ministers 
because  they  happen  to  be  members  of  his  own  party. 
In  fact,  it  adds  piquancy  to  a  speech  when  it  is  aimed 
at  elders  of  one's  own  household.  Mr.  Bowles  has,  in 
this  first  complete  Session  of  Unionist  predominance 
suffered  by  comparison  with  the  assailant  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  the  last  Parliament.  But  Par- 
liament is  young  yet,  and  a  great  deal  may  happen 
before  its  close. 

,_    „     x    The  characteristic  of  the  new  Parliament,  as 

1  he  Front      r  -11  111-  i          \ • 

opposition  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  is  not  the  dis- 
ich'  closure  of  fresh  talent,  but  the  deeper  rooting 
and  extension  of  older  reputations.  Sir  William  Har- 
court is  growing  into  the  position  of  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  House.  There  are  exceedingly 
few  now  holding  seats  in  Parliament  who  were  present 
when  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  giving  up  to  mankind  what 
had  been  meant  for  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  diffidently 
mingled  with  the  crowd  of  members  taking  the  oath 
after  the  General  Election  of  1868.  Sir  William  has 
since  then  enjoyed  many  Parliamentary  triumphs.  By 
common  consent  he  has  during  the  past  Session  ex- 
ceeded his  own  reputation.  He  has  handled  his  small 
forces  with  consummate  skill,  and  has  enlivened  long 
stretches  of  debate  with  coruscations  of  witty  argu- 
ment. 

Physically  and  intellectually  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  loomed  so  large  on  the  front  bench 
as  to  obscure  the  light  of  his  colleagues.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  unfortunately  only  too  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  has  gratefully 
retired  into  the  background,  a  place  where  he  has  the 
•company  of  that  promising  young  statesman  Sir 
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Edward  Grey.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  stirred  to 
profoundest  depths  by  the  iniquity  of  the  Scotch 
Rating  Bill.  But  the  circumstances  were  not  favour- 
able to  communicating  a  corresponding  tremor  to  the 
House  or  to  the  public  listening  at  the  doors.  Mr. 
John  Morley  had  his  opportunity  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  It  cannot  be  said  he  made  much 
of  it.  His  longest  and  least  effective  speech  \vas 
delivered  on  the  motion  challenging  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  despatch  of  Indian 
troops  to  Suakim.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  speaking  later, 
showed  how  much  better  he  could  have  performed  a 
task  which  seemed  more  appropriate  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  been  Secretary  for  India. 

When   Mr.    Asquith,    retiring   from    Cabinet 

Mr.  Asquith.       „,  ,  b  ,         -  - 

office  and  from  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
Home  Secretary,  went  back  to  the  Bar,  he  committed 
an  act  of  political  suicide  unparalleled  in  recent 
history.  In  politics,  more  than  in  most  things,  is  it 
true  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters.  When  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt  decided  to  devote  himself  to  politics 
he  deliberately  gave  up  a  lucrative  income  and  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar.  Mr. 
Asquith  having,  by  sheer  merit,  won  his  way  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  goes  back  to 
cultivate  a  practice  at  the  Bar  which,  oddly  enough, 
never  approached  his  achievements  in  the  Parliamentary 
arena.  The  only  way  to  get  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  whatever  capacity,  is  to  live  in  it.  To  offer  to 
its  service  the  lees  of  a  day  laboriously  spent  in  chambers 
or  the  Law  Courts  is  to  invite  rebuff. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  Tim  Healy.  He  also  is  actively  engaged  at  the 
Bar ;  but  geographic  conditions  are  in  favour  of  his 
Parliamentary  success.  If  he  worked  through  the 
day  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  Strand  he 
might,  as  others  do,  drop  in  between  five  and  six, 
when  the  tumult  of  questions  is  over  and  the  House 
has  fallen '  into  the  humdrum  business  of  the  sitting. 
That  is  not  a  course  open  to  a  member  of  the  House 
practising  at  the  Irish  Bar.  He  must  either  make  up 
his  mind  to  abstain  altogether  from  a  particular  debate, 
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or  must  take  the  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  it.  Mr.  Healy  is  not  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
House.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Bill,  a 
particular  subject  engages  his  attention,  he  devotes 
himself  wholly  to  it — with  what  success  the  record  of 
the  past  few  weeks  testifies. 

other  Except  where  his  own  department  was 
Ministers.  Specially  concerned,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
abstained  from  coming  to  the  front.  If  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  were  bungled,  if  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Bill  and  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  Bill  store  up  trouble 
for  the  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  bears  his  share  of  Cabinet  responsibility. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  personal  share  in 
carrying  these  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  respect  of  each  nothing  was  more  regular  than 
his  absence  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  Of  other 
Ministers  Mr.  Goschen  has  kept  curiously  in  the 
background.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has  proved 
a  safe  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Curzon  has  extorted 
the  admiration  of  Mr.  Labouchere  by  his  ability 
to  say  nothing  at  sufficient  length  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  carried 
the  Rating  Bill,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  did  not  carry  the 
Education  Bill.  Mr.  Walter  Long  publicly  rebuked 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  in  an  effervescent  moment  on  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  has  not  men- 
tioned cordite  since  he  went  to  the  War  Office.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  increased  his  Parliamentary 
reputation,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  established  his. 
In  the  conduct  of  business  members  have  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  Mr.  Gully's  presence  in  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  at  the 
table  in  Committee — a  combination  of  happy  circum- 
stance that  makes  all  the  more  surprising  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  accomplished  work. 
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CALENDAR— 1896. 

FEBRUARY. 

11.  Tues. — H.  M.  Speech.     Address. 

12.  Wed. — Address.     Amendment,  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Dillon. 

13.  Thur. — H.  M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Home  Rule, 

Mr.  Dillon.     Division — For,  160.     Against,  276. 
Amendment,  Transvaal,  Mr.  Labouchere. 

14.  Fri. — H.  M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,    Transvaal, 

Mr.  Labouchere.     Amendment  withdrawn. 
Amendment,    Treason    Felony    Prisoners    (Ireland), 
Mr.  T.  Harrington. 

17.  A/OH. — H.    M.    Speech.      Address.      Amendment,     Treason 

Felony  Prisoners  (Ireland),  Mr.  T,  Harrington. 
Division — For,  117.  Against,  279. 

Amendment,  Venezuela,  Mr.  Atherley  Jones.  With- 
drawn. 

Amendment,  Chitral,  Sir  W.  Wedderburn.  Division — 
-  .  For,  79.  Against,  193. 

18.  Tues. — Address.        Amendment,     Highlands     and      Islands 

of    Scotland,     Mr.     Weir.        Division  —  For,     143. 
Against,  267. 
Address  agreed  to. 

19.  Wed. — Boards  of  Conciliation  Bill,  Sir  A .  Rollit.     Read  2°. 

20.  Thur.—  Business  of  the   House  (Supply).      Resolutions,    Mr. 

A .  J.  Balfour.     Debate  adjourned. 
Light  Railways  Bill,  Mr.  Ritchie.     Read  i°. 
Diseases  of  Animals  Bill,  Mr.  W.  Long.     Read  i°. 
Military  Manoeuvres  Bill,  Mr.  W .  Brodrick.     Read  i°. 

21.  Fri. — Museum  Grant  for  Wales.     Motion,  Mr.  A.  Thomas. 

Division — For,  118.     Against,  185. 

24.  Mon. — Business  of  the  House  (Supply) :  Resolutions.   Debate 

adjourned. 

25.  Tues. — Business  of  the  House  (Supply) :  Resolutions.  Debate 

adjourned. 

26.  Wed. — Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  Mr.  Clancy.    Division — 

For,  174.     Against,  271. 

27.  Thur.— Business  of  the  House  (Supply):   Resolutions.     Divi- 

sion— For,  202.     Against,  65. 

28.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services  (Supplementary  Estimates). 

MARCH. 

2.  Mon. — Supply :    Navy   Estimates,    Mr.  Goschen's  Statement. 

Debate  adjourned. 

Light  Railways  Bill.  Second  Reading.  Division — 
For,  215.  Against,  67. 
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3.  Tties. — Resolution,  Armenian  Christians,  Mr.  S.  Smith. 

4.  Wed. — Working    Men's    Dwellings    Bill,    Sir    A.    Hickman. 

Division — For,  276.     Against,  91.     Bill  read  2°. 

5.  Thur. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates.  Adjourned  Debate.  Supply 

considered. 

6.  Fri. — Belfast  Corporation  Bill.    Division — For,  241.  Against, 

131.     Bill  read  2°. 
Supply :  Navy  Estimates.     FIRST  allotted  day  under 

Order  ayth  Februar)'. 
9.  Mon. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates. 

10.  Tues. — Londonderry  Improvement  Bill.     Division — For,  221. 

Against,  130.     Bill  read  2  . 

Resolution,  National  Museums  (London)  Opening  on 
Sundays,  Mr.  Massey-Mainwaring.  Division — For, 
178.  Against,  93. 

11.  Wed. — Benefices   Bill,    Viscount    Cranborne.     Division — For, 

263.     Against,  62.     Bill  read  2°. 

12. Thur. — Supply:  Army  Supplementary  Estimates. 

13.    Fri. — Motion,  Defence  of  the  Empire,  Sir  John  Colomb. 

16.  Mon. — Adjournment  Motion,   Military  Advance  to  Dongola, 

Mr.  Labouchere.     Division — For,  126.     Against,  268. 
Supply:  Army  Estimates.    SECOND  allotted  day  under 
Order  27th  February. 

17.  Tues. — Resolution,  Currency,  Mr.  H.  Whiteley. 

18.  Wed. — Agricultural  Produce  (Marks)  Bill,  Mr.  F.  Mildmay. 

Bill  read  2°. 

19.  Thur. — Naval  Works  Bill.     Division — For,  266.     Against,  39 

Bill  read  2°. 

Military  Manoeuvres  Bill.  Division — For,  182.  Against, 
50.  Bill  read  2°. 

20.  Fri. — Supply:  Vote  on  Account.     THIRD  allotted  day  under 

Order  27th  February. 

23.  Mon. — Diseases  of  Animals  Bill  read  2°. 

24.  Tues.— •-Motion,      Fair     Wages.      Mr.     G.     Baxter.      House 

counted  out. 

25.  Wed. — Beer  Adulteration  Bill,  Mr.  Quitter.     Withdrawn. 

26.  Thur. — Naval  Works  Bill.     Committee. 

27.  Fri. — Supply  :  Army  Estimates.   FOURTH  allotted  day  under 

Order  27th  February. 

30.  Mon. — Motion,  Easter  Adjournment,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Naval  Works  Bill  read  3°. 

Supply :    Civil    Services.      Motion,    Treaty  Engage- 
ments, Mr.  Gibson  Bowles. 
Supply  considered.     Vote  on  Account. 

31.  Tues. — Education  Bill  read  i°. 
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APRIL. 
.   g.  Thur. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     FIFTH  allotted  day. 

10.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     SIXTH  allotted  day. 

13.  Mon, — Motion,  Morning  Sittings,  Mr.  A,  J.  Balfour. 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill  read  i°. 

14.  Tues. — London  and    North  Western    Railway    Bill   read  2°, 

Motion.That  Sir  W.  Holds  worth's  vote  be  disallowed. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  withdrawn. 
Military  Manoeuvres  Bill.     Committee. 
Motion,  Piers  and  Harbours  (Wales),  Mr.  H.  Lewis? 

amended  and  agreed  to. 

15.  Wed. -Boards  of  Guardians,  &c.  (Ireland)  Bill,  Dr.  Tanner, 

read  2°. 

16.  Thur. — Ways  and  Means.     Financial  Statement,  Sir  Michael 

Hicks-Beach. 

17.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     SEVENTH  allotted  day. 

20.  Mon. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill,  Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  read  i°. 

21.  Tues. — Military  Manoeuvres  Bill.     Committee. 

Motion,  Soldiers  in  Civil   Departments,  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster,  amended  and  agreed  to. 

22.  Wed. — Land   Tenure,   &c.,    Revision    Bill,  Mr.  R.  J.  Price. 

Question  for  Second  Reading  amended. 

23.  Thur. — Ways  and  Means.     Committee.     Budget  Resolutions. 

24.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     EIGHTH  allotted  day. 

27.  Mon. — Motion,  Business  of  the  House,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Division — For,  266.     Against,  124. 
Agricultural     Land    Rating    Bill,    Second    Reading. 
Debate  adjourned. 

28.  Tues. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill,  Adjourned  Debate. 

29.  Wed. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill,  Adjourned  Debate. 

30.  Thur. — Agricultural    Land    Rating    Bill,    Second     Reading. 

Bill  read  2°.     Division — For,  333.     Against,  156. 

MAY. 
i.    Fri.  —  Supply:  Civil  Services.      NINTH  allotted  day. 

4.  Mon. — Finance  Bill  read  2°. 

5.  Tues. — Education  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Debate  adjourned. 

6.  Wed. — Education  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Adjourned  Debate. 

7.  Thur. — Education  Bill.    Second  Reading.   Adjourned  Debate. 

8.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.      TENTH  allotted  day. 

11.  Mon. — Education  Bill.    Second  Reading.   Adjourned  Debate. 

12.  Tues. — Education  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Adjourned  Debate. 

Bill  read  2°.     Division — For,  423.     Against,  156. 

13.  Wed. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill.     Committee. 

14.  Thur. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill.     Committee. 
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15.    Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     ELEVENTH  allotted  day. 

18.  Mon. — Adjournment  Motion,  Indian  Cotton  Duties,  Sir  W. 

Wedderburtt. 

Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill.  Committee. 

19.  Tues. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill.  Committee. 

20.  Wed. — Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill.  Committee. 

21.  Thur. — Agricultural  Land   Rating  Bill.     Committee.      Sixth 

Sitting.     Bill  reported. 

JUNE. 

1.  Man. — Light  Railways  Bill  considered. 

2.  Tues. — Adjournment  (The  Derby)  Motion,  Mr.  P.  A.  Muntz. 

Division — For,  58.     Against,  199. 
Diseases  of  Animals  Bill.     Committee.    Bill  reported. 

3.  Wed. — Benefices  Bill  considered. 

4.  Thar. — Light  Railways  Bill  considered. 

5.  Fri. — Adjournment   Motion,    East    Africa  Military    Opera- 

tions, Mr.  Labouchere. 
Supply :  Civil  Services.     TWELFTH  allotted  day. 

8.  Mon. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill  read  2°.     Division — For,  153. 

Against,  92. 

9.  Tues. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     THIRTEENTH  allotted  day. 

10.  Wed. — Benefices  Bill  considered. 

11.  Thur. — Education  Bill.     Committee.     First  Sitting. 

12.  Fri. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee.     First  Sitting. 

15.  Mon. — Adjournment    Motion,     Unsatisfactory     Position     of 

Public    Business,    Mr.   Dalziel. 
Education  Bill.     Committee.     Second  Sitting. 

16.  Tues. — Education  Bill.     Committee.     Third  Sitting. 

17.  Wed. — Education  Bill.     Committee.     Fourth  Sitting. 

18.  Thur. — Education  Bill.     Committee.     Fifth  Sitting. 

19.  Fri. — Supply:  Army  Services.     FOURTEENTH  allotted  day. 

22.  Man. — Education    Bill.      Committee.      Sixth    Sitting.      No 

report. 

23.  Tues. — Agricultural   Rating  Bill.      Mr.   Speaker's  Ruling  on 

Application  of  Public  Money.     Bill  considered. 

24.  Wed. — Agricultural  Rating   Bill.      M^.  Speaker's   Ruling  on 

Application  of  Public  Money.     Bill  considered. 

25.  Thur. — Agricultural  Rating  Bill.      Mr.  Speaker's   Ruling  on 

Application  of  Public  Money.     Bill  considered. 

26.  Fri. — Supply:  Navy  Services.     FIFTEENTH  allotted  day. 

29.  Mon. — Agricultural     Rating     Bill     considered.     Bill    to    be 
read  3°. 
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30.  Tues. — West  Highland  Railway  Guarantee  Bill  read  2°. 

Conciliation  Trade  Disputes  Bill  read  2°.     Division — 

For,  155.     Against,  5. 
Locomotives  on  Highways  Bill  read  2° 

JULY. 

1.  Wed. — Agricultural   Land    Rating   Bill  read  3°.     Division — 

For,  292.     Against,  140. 

2.  Thur. — Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill  read  i°. 

Uganda    Railway    Resolution.      Division — For,    255. 

Against,  75. 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  read  2°. 

3.  Fri. — Supply:    Civil  Services.     SIXTEENTH  allotted  day. 

6.  Mon. — East  India  (Troops  in  Africa)  Resolution.     Division — 

For,  275.     Against,  190. 

7.  Tues. — Finance  Bill.     Committee. 

8.  Wed. — Finance  Bill.     Committee. 

9.  Thur. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  reported. 

10.    Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     SEVENTEENTH  allotted  day. 
Mon. — Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill.     Second  Reading. 
Tues. — Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill.     Read  2°.     Divi- 
sion— For,  276.     Against,  139. 

15.  Wed. — Adjournment    Motion,    The    Present    Condition    of 

Public  Business,  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Finance  Bill  considered.     To  be  read  3°. 

16.  Thur. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee. 

17.  Fri. — Supply  :    Civil  Services.     EIGHTEENTH  allotted  day. 

20.  Mon. — Motion,    Business  of  the  House,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Division — For,  299.     Against,  106. 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee. 

21.  Tues.— Adjournment    Motion,   Maharajah  of  Jhallawar,  Mr. 

H.  Roberts. 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.      Committee. 

22.  Wed. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee.     Fifth  Sitting. 

23.  Thur.—  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee.    Bill  reported. 

24.  Fri. — Supply:   Civil  Services.     NINETEENTH  allotted   day. 

27.  Mon. — Conciliation  Trade  Disputes  Bill  read  3°. 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  considered.     Bill  read  3°. 

28.  Tues. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill  considered. 

29.  Wed. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill  read  3°. 

Finance  Bill  read  3°. 

30.  Thur. — Truck  Bill  considered.     Read  3°. 

Uganda  Railway  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  reported. 
Locomotives  on  Highways  Bill  reported. 
Light  Railways  Bill  read  3°. 

31.  Fri. — Supply:   Civil  Services.     TWENTIETH  allotted  day. 

9 
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AUGUST. 

i.    Sat. — Uganda  Railway  Bill  read  3°. 

Public  Works  Loans  Bill.     Committee. 

3.  Mon. — Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill.  Committee.    First 

Sitting. 
Military  Lands  Bill  read  2°. 

4.  Tties. — Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill.     Committee. 

5.  Wed. — Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill  reported. 

6.  Thur. — Dublin  Corporation  Bill  considered,  and  read  3°. 

Agricultural  Rating  (Scotland)  Bill  considered. 

7.  Fri. — Supply:   Army  Estimates.     TWENTY-FIRST  day. 

8.  Sat. — Supply:  Civil  Services. 

10.  Mon. — Supply:   Civil  Services.     TWENTY-SECOND  day. 

11.  Tues. — Supply:   Report.     TWENTY-THIRD  allotted  day. 

12.  Wed. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill.     Lords'  Amendments  con- 

sidered. 
Consolidated  Fund  Bill  read  2°. 

13.  Thur. — East  India  (Financial  Statement). 

Consolidated  Fund  Bill.     Committee. 

14.  Fri. — Consolidated  Fund  Bill  read  3°. 

Prorogation. 


SESSION      1897. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE     SOUTH     AFRICA     COMMITTEE. 

New  Session  Opened.  —  Sale  of  Drink  on  Unlicensed 
Premises.  —  Mr.  Darling,  M.P.  —  Mr.  Lecky. — A 
Second  Surprise. — The  Dynamitards. — Halcyon  Days. 
— The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. — Masterly  Manage- 
ment.— Faithful  but  Retiring. — Threatened  Mutiny. — 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  Tight  Place. — The  Highest 
Authority.  —  A  Session's  Bills.  —  Cannonading  the 
Treasury  Bench. — A  Bad  Quarter  of  an  Hour. — 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  before  the  South  Africa  Committee. 
— In  Search  of  Pairs.  —  Questions  and  Answers. — 
Staying  the  Plague  of  Questions. — Mr.  Caldwell. — 
Mr.  Weir. — Mr.  Courtney  is  Shocked. — A  Slogging 
Match. — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Bay. — Head  and  Tail. — 
The  Innocent  A  broad. 

Jan.  igth,  The  Queen's  Speech,  of  unusual  length,  is 
New^elsion  marked  by  a  turn  of  phrase  the  iteration 

opened.  of  which  makes  it  comical.  After  promising 
a  measure  dealing  with  primary  education,  the  Speech 
continues:  "If  time  permits  you  will  be  invited  to 
consider  further  proposals  for  educational  legislation." 
After  citing  a  long  list  of  Bills  is  written :  "  These 
have  been  prepared  and,  if  opportunity  for  considering 
them  should  be  found,  will  be  laid  before  you."  Finally, 
the  Speech  vaguely  promises  further  legislative  proposals 
"  if  the  time  at  your  disposal  suffices  for  the  purpose." 

A    copy    of    the    Speech   was,    in   accordance   with 

"5 
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custom,  sent  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  order 
that  he  might  read  it  to  his  colleagues  at  the  Pre- 
Sessional  Dinner.  Sir  William  Harcourt  emphasized, 
with  dramatic  effect,  these  saving  clauses.  Reading  the 
last  line  of  the  Speech,  "  I  heartily  commend  your 
important  deliberations  to  the  guidance  of  Almighty 
God,"  Sir  William  added,  sotto  voce :  "If  time  permits." 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  enjoyed  a  great  triumph. 

Jan.  zlst.  _.  111  i     •  i 

Sale  of  Drink  For  two  Sessions  he  has  been  plying  the 
on  unlicensed  Attorney-General  with  inquiry  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  carried  on  within  the  precincts  of  the  House.  The 
printers  dealing  with  the  matter  got  so  mixed,  that 
on  the  paper  the  inquiry  was  made  to  relate  to  the 
"sale  of  liquid." 

This  having  been  corrected  by  Sir  Wilfrid,  the 
Attorney-General,  amid  more  laughter,  solemnly  replied 
that,  having  looked  into  the  matter,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sale  of  liquor  at  the  bars  of 
the  House "  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  He 
had  been  in  communication  on  the  subject  with  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was,  in  his  opinion, 
to  pass  a  short  Act  exempting  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  licensing  and  excise  laws. 

Amid  the  laughter  this  momentous  conclusion 
excited,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  member  inquiring 
whether  to  this  added  Bill  there  would  apply  the 
stereotyped  stipulation  "  If  time  permits." 
Mr.  Darling,  Mr.  MacNeill,  refraining  from  carrying  out 
M-p-  his  original  intention  of  raising  as  a  question 
of  privilege  Mr.  Darling's  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Assize,  asked  the  Attorney- General  whether  it  is 
usual  to  make  such  appointment  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of-  Commons,  more  especially 
to  select  a  gentleman  practising  as  barrister  on  the 
particular  circuit. 

Sir  Richard  W'ebster  explained  that  all  Queen's 
Counsel  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  included  in  the 
Commission  of  Assize.  Mr.  Darling's  name  so  appear- 
ing, he  was  called  upon  to  act.  But  he  had  performed 
the  work  without  fee  or  reward  of  any  kind. 


ILLICIT- 
STILL  N10SLLLE. 


Attorney-General  "looks  into  the  matter. 
(Sir  Richard  Webster.) 
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When  the  Member  for  Deptford  was  invited  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  temporarily  sit  in  the  Assize  Court 
in  the  place  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  fact  that 
his  acceptance  of  the  fee  usually  accompanying  such 
appointment  would  vacate  the  seat  escaped  notice.  It 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  objection.  This,  on  enquiry,  was 
found  valid.  Mr.  Darling  thereupon,  whilst  accepting 
the  honour  done  him,  declined  to  take  the  fee  of 
five  hundred  guineas  that  usually  accompanies  it. 
His  travelling  expenses  were  charged,  but  were  so 
punctiliously  cut  down  that  he  deducted  from  the 
amount  what  he  reckoned  would  have  been  his  ordinary 
living  expenses  had  he  been  at  home.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  far  from  finding  the  Commissionership  a 
place  of  profit,  Mr.  Darling  was  a  considerable  loser 
by  the  transaction. 

Jan  22nd  The  House  to-night  vindicated  its  reputation 
Vhe  '  as  the  chosen  home  of  the  unexpected.  For 
ls-some  hours  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Address  went  forward  in  the  old,  old  style.  The  par- 
ticular topic  now  reached  was  University  Education  in 
Ireland.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  one  of  the 
factions  of  the  united  Irish  party  demanding  justice 
to  Ireland  in  respect  of  University  Education.  Mr. 
Harrington  opened  the  debate  in  a  funereal  speech,  the 
length  of  which  was  sufficient  to  kill  any  cause.  His 
strident  voice  shouted  members  sheer  out  of  the  House. 
When  he  sat  down  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  Speaker  might  rise,  and  in  the 
presence  of  unprotesting  benches  put  this  and  the 
remaining  string  of  amendments  to  the  question, 
declare  them  all  negatived,  and  run  the  Queen's  Speech 
through. 

Mr  Leek  ^s  ^s  conclusion  seemed  imminent  there 
echoed  through  the  almost  empty  chamber  a 
still  small  voice  from  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side.  The  few  members  turning  in  this 
direction  beheld  Mr.  Lecky  in  the  attitude  of  a 
mediaeval  saint  on  a  stained-glass  window.  His  hands 
hung  loosely  before  him,  clasped  in  the  gesture  of 
devotion.  His  head  was  slightly  bent  on  one  side,  a 
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seraphic  smile  lighting  up  an  otherwise  saddened 
countenance.  His  voice  and  intonation  were  attuned 
to  his  attitude,  his  sentences  rising  and  falling  with 
that  melancholy  musical  cadence  familiar  in  some 
pulpits.  The  listener 
had  an  uneasy  sense 
that  Mr.  Lecky  was 
offending  against  the 
rubric,  contumeli- 
ously  preaching  with- 
out surplice  and 
bands.  As  the  dis- 
course proceeded 
there  was  vague  ex- 
pectation that  it 
would  be  concluded 
by  the  familiar  adju- 
ration "  And  now  to 
God  the  Father ." 

Apart  from  these 
little  foibles  of  manner 
it  was  an  excellent 
House  of  Commons 
speech,  well  informed, 
pointedly  phrased, 
firm  in  its  own  con- 
viction, yet  generous 
towards  those  who 
might  differ.  Its 
potent  spell  instantly 
lifted  the  debate  out 
of  the  hopeless  rut 

into  which  mediocrity  "  And  now " 

had  dragged  it.     The 

House  filled  as  silently  and  as  swiftly  as  the  wide  sands 
of  the  Dee  are  flooded  with  the  incoming  tide.  When 
Mr.  Lecky  sat  down  the  wilderness  of  empty  benches 
was  peopled  by  a  crowd  intently  listening. 

A  second    TbJs  was  surprise  Number  One  of  the  sitting. 

Surprise.  Surprise  Number  Two  came  some  hours  later. 
At  eleven  o'clock  Sir  Henry  Howorth  presented  himself 
from  the  corner  of  the  bench  where,  earlier,  Mr.  Lecky's 
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long  figure  had  languorously  drooped.  The  benches 
were  at  the  time  moderately  full,  the  two  hundred 
odd  members  rung  in  to  vote  on  the  Crofters' 
amendment  not  yet  having  time  to  escape  from  the 
scene.  Moreover,  Sir  Henry  Howorth  stood  in  the 
exceptionally  attractive  position  of  a  partisan  in  revolt. 
Had  he  been  numbered  in  the  Liberal  camp  this  would 
not  greatly  have  mattered.  It  is  a  dish  whose  frequent 
occurrence  palls  upon  the  palate  of  the  House.  But 
for  a  Conservative,  above  all  one  of  the  gravity  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Member  of  Salford,  the  case  was 
different.  Beyond  his  public  appearances,  his  steady 
voting,  and  his  soberly  instructive  letters  to  The  Times, 
Sir  Henry  has  a  special  claim  to  be  counted  amongst 
the  most  faithful  of  the  Ministerial  fold.  In  family 
circles  it  is  believed  there  is  none  whose  counsel 
is  held  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  more  valuable.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Premier  never  rises  in  the 
morning  full  of  resolute  determination  upon  a 
particular  course  without  asking  himself,  "  What  will 
Howorth  say  ? "  Nor  has  he  often  to  lament  failure 
of  communication  of  the  views  of  his  kind  instructor. 
That  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  of  all  men,  should  lead 
revolt  against  the  authority  and  action  of  a  Govern- 
ment over  which  Lord  Salisbury  presides  was  truly 
a  portent. 

When  the  speech  commenced,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  was  in  his  place.  By  way  of  token 
that  the  forthcoming  matter  was  not  likely  to  prove 
particularly  engrossing,  at  least  not  for  him,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  take  up  the  square  sheet  of  white 
letter  paper  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  blotting- 
pad  laid  across  the  knee,  indicates  preparation  for 
writing  his  nightly  letter  to  the  Queen.  He  had  not 
got  far  beyond  "  presenting  his  humble  duty  to  her 
Majesty "  when  the  pen  halted ;  the  countenance 
usually  lighted  up  with  genial  smile  grew  rigid.  He 
was  evidently  intently  listening  to  his  hon.  friend  on 
the  back  bench,  whose  remarks  were  ominously  cheered 
by  other  faithful  friends  below  the  gangway. 

The        What  Sir  Henry  Howorth  was  commenting 
Dynamitards  upon  was  ^  action  of  tne  Home  Secretary 
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in  respect  of  the  release  of  the  four  dynamitards.  Their 
case  had  long  been  pressed  upon  the  favourable  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Asquith.  Circumstances  compelled  that 
Minister  to  view  it  from  quite  another  standpoint 
than  was  possible  to  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  He 
was  member  of  a  Government  whose  existence  from 
day  to  day  depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish 
members.  They,  holding  the  Government  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hand,  insisted  on  the  release  of  the 
dynamitards.  Mr.  Asquith,  amid  thunderous  cheers 
from  the  Conservative  benches,  had  refused  to  listen  to 
their  demands,  insisting  upon  dealing  with  the  case  as 
with  that  of  ordinary  prisoners  convicted  by  a  jury  and 
sentenced  by  a  judge.  Then  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, masters  of  a  manifold  majority,  came  into  power, 
brought  in  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  received  in  its  passage 
through  the  Commons  the  support  of  the  section  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  most  closely  identified  with  the 
amnesty  demand,  and  soon  after  the  Land  Act  was 
added  to  the  Statute-book  four  of  the  dynamitards 
became  so  seriously  indisposed  that  they  were  straight- 
way set  at  liberty. 

That,  in  brief,  was  Sir  Henry's  case,  its  expansion 
punctuated  by  low,  angry  cheering  from  Conservative 
throats.  The  attack  was  nominally  directed  against 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  Minister  who  in  old 
coercion  days  was  accustomed  to  defend  the  humblest 
agents  of  the  Irish  Office  as  hotly  as  if  they  were 
blood  relations  is  not  the  man  to  sit  silent  under 
such  provocation.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  had, 
it  was  plain  to  see,  prepared  his  answer.  Mild 
Mr.  Lawrence,  straitest  Member  for  Tory  Liverpool, 
rose  to  second  the  amendment.  Mr.  Balfour  waved 
him  down  with  angry  sweep  of  arm,  and,  leaping 
to  his  feet,  literally  placed  himself  between  the  portly 
body  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  attacking  force 
below  the  gangway.  With  flashing  eyes,  flushed  face, 
uplifted  hands,  he  turned  and  rent  the  now  abashed 
figure  cowering  in  the  corner  of  the  bench  below  the 
gangway.  For  ten  minutes,  in  a  voice  ringing  with 
indignation,  he  poured  contumely  and  scorn  upon  the 
esteemed  correspondent  of  The  Times.  It  was  magni- 
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ficent.     But   the    House,    quickly   recovering   from    its 
glamour,  felt  it  was  not  debate. 

Jan.  29th.  It  is  a  pity  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  in 
Halcyon  Days,  physical  appearance  more  akin  to  the 
butterfly.  Hopeless  dissimilarity  in  that  respect  makes 
impossible  the  adoption  of  a  simile  that  occurs  to  the 
mind  in  reviewing  the  course  of  events  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  Session  opened.  It  is  unwarrant- 
able to  say  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
flitted  from  flower  to  flower  of  speech,  from  point  to 
point  of  the  course  of  business,  happy  himself,  the 
cause  of  happiness  in  others,  adding  grace  and  charm 
to  what  is  ordinarily  the  scene  of  political  strife. 
Nevertheless  there  is  in  the  butterfly  the  germ  of  the 
prevalent  idea.  Words  set  forth  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  cannot  express  or  convey  adequate  idea  of  the 
benevolence  displayed  by  him.  There  lacks  the  beaming 
manner,  the  tender  tone  of  voice,  the  loving-kindness 
that  illumines  the  massive  figure,  as  light  exudes  from 
the  glowworm.  The  part  is  invested  with  fresh  piquancy 
from  long  currency  of  a  report  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  can,  an'  he  pleases,  make  himself  excessively 
disagreeable.  His  capacity  for  snubbing  an  undesirable 
person  is  said  to  be  more  effective  than  that  of  an 
average  avalanche  swooping  down  on  an  unsuspecting 
pedestrian  in  an  Alpine  valley.  That  is  mere  rumour, 
probably  deliberate  scandal. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  stony-hearted 
to  listen  unmoved  to  the  Leaders  of  parties  to-night 
bandying  compliments  across  the  table  on  the  motion 
for  renewing  the  Sessional  Order  governing  Supply. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  insisted  that  the  success  unquestion- 
ably attendant  on  the  experiment  of  last  Session  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  moderation  and  patriotism  of  the 
Opposition  and  their  Leader.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
would  not  have  it  put  that  way. 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman,"   he  said,  "  speaks  too 

modestly  of  his  own  part  in  making  this  rule  successful." 

Mr.    Chamberlain's  conduct  of  the  appoint- 

secTetary    ment   of    the    South    Africa    Committee,    a 
s     masterpiece   of  Parliamentary   management, 
is  another  proof  of  the  great  efficacy  of  mild 
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manners.  Had  matters  so  fallen  out  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  immediately  followed  Mr.  Maclean,  the  debate 
would  have  assumed  a  very  different  complexion.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is,  after  all,  only  human.  He  shares,  with 
most  men  of  exceptionally  scathing  speech,  keen  sensi- 
bility to  sharp  criticism  of  his  personal  conduct.  Whilst 
the  Member  for  Cardiff  declaimed  against  him,  he  with 
an  ominous  smile  made  rapid  notes.  Had  he  straight- 
way risen  to  reply  these  would  have  served  to  impale  the 
burly  figure  of  his  exceedingly  frank  critic.  For  mere 
onlookers  it  would  have  been  a  rare  intellectual  treat. 
Now  Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  are  no 
longer  with  us,  there  is  none  who  approaches  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  finish  and  effect  of  his  invective. 
As  Lord  Hartington  learned  long  ago,  it  is  scalding 
in  its  fire,  unanswerable  in  its  force. 

Happily  for  higher  interests  than  those  for  which 
an  after-dinner  audience  is  immediately  concerned,  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours  was  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain  before  he  might  intervene  in  the  debate. 
The  gentle  voice  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  seconding  an 
amendment  which,  if  carried,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  which  he  had  consented 
to  serve,  succeeded  to  the  bitter  tones  of  the  Member 
for  Cardiff.  Whilst  Sir  John  was  still  speaking  the 
sound  of  Big  Ben  chiming  midnight  diffidently  broke 
in  upon  his  soothing  address,  and  the  debate  necessarily 
stood  adjourned. 

To  some  Parliamentary  gladiators  that  was  an 
accident  that  would  have  been  turned  to  account  for 
Mr.  Maclean's  fuller  discomfiture.  Between  Thursday 
at  midnight  and  four  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  thought  of  many  crushing 
things  to  say  about  his  presumptuous  critic.  Probably 
he  did.  But  he  is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  supreme 
Parliamentary  debater.  The  business  he  had  in  hand 
was,  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  with  the 
minimum  of  friction,  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
the  South  Africa  Committee.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  that  devoir  he  set  himself  with  a  skill,  a  sure 
instinct  of  the  right  thing  to  say  and  the  right  way  to 
say  it,  that  compelled  afresh  the  admiration  of  the 
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House  and  suggested,  not  for  the  first  or  twentieth  time, 
what  a  rare  Leader  is  here  in  store. 

It  was  one  of  those  occasions  that  lure  a 
Ma^ageement.  Minister  to  oratorical  display.  The  House 
was  crowded.  The  world  was  listening  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  tempting  occasion  for  a  memorable 
speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  mildest  manner,  his 
most  monotonous  utterance,  began  without  exordium, 
concluded  without  peroration,  telling  members  in 
simplest  language  what  was  wanted,  why  it  should 
be  proposed,  and  wherefore  they  should  accede  to 
the  proposition.  Even  when  he  dropped  some  por- 
tentous sentences  indicating  consciousness  at  the 
Colonial  Office  of  dangerous  unrest  at  the  Cape,  he 
did  not  lift  or  lower  his  voice.  These  utterances  had 
a  purpose,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  long  or  short, 
habitually  has.  For  the  moment  they  served  the 
purpose  of  impressing  the  House  with  the  conviction 
that  the  sooner  the  South  Africa  Committee  gets  to 
work  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  Moreover,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  as  little  as  possible  of  discursive  speech  or  excited 
declamation.  To  this  end  Mr.  Chamberlain  contributed 
a  plain,  matter-of-fact  statement,  compressed  within 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  debate  dangerously  full 
of  explosive  matter,  as  its  opening  showed,  was  quietly 
concluded  within  the  limit  of  two  hours,  the  Govern- 
ment gaining  without  a  division  all  they  asked.  Indeed 
they  got  more,  not  the  least  adroit  stroke  of  management 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  resulting  in  the 
final  limitation  of  the  Committee  to  fifteen. 

Mr.  Faithfull  Begg  moved  the  second  reading 

FattwLj     °f  tne   Women's    Suffrage   Bill   in   a   grave 

but        and   reverend   speech.     Mr.    Atherley-Jones, 

nng'     seconding   the   motion,    accidentally   gave  a 

fillip  to  the  proceedings.      He  spoke  of  Mr.  Radcliffe 

Cooke,   who    had   given  notice   to    move  the  rejection 

of    the    Bill,    as  "  sending    haughty    Primrose   dames 

wandering   through   the   slums    of    Hereford   to    seek 

votes   for   him."      Mr.    Radcliffe    Cooke,    immediately 

following,  was  exceedingly  angry  at   this  aspersion. 
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"The  hon.  gentleman,"  he  said,  "has  done  me  a 
grave  injustice.  He  said  that  I  have  sent  forty  Primrose 
dames  into  the  slums  of  Hereford." 

"  Haughty,"  said  Mr.  Atherley-Jones,  correcting. 
Still  Mr.  Cooke  could  not  catch  the  words,  till  cries 
of  "  Haughty !  Haughty ! ! "  from  all  parts  of  the 
House  brought  to  his  notice  that  he  had  made  one 
of  the  most  curious  mistakes  of  the  kind  recorded  in 
Hansard. 

There  was  a  large  crowd  of  ladies  in  the  outer  lobby 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Bill.  News  coming  that  it 
had  passed  the  second  reading,  several  couples  fell  into 
each  others'  arms  and  kissed  for  joy.  There  were 
cries  for  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg.  When  the  hon.  member 
learned  the  form  congratulation  was  taking  he  abstained 
from  putting  in  an  appearance. 

Feb.  ist.  In  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill,  which 
Threatened  proposes  to  further  subsidise  Voluntary 

Mutiny-  Schools.  Ministerialists  restive.  Mr.  Court- 
ney's declaration  of  inability  to  go  down  to  his 
constituents  and  defend  "  such  a  measure "  was  bad 
enough.  But  Mr.  Courtney  is  habitually  hard  to 
please.  Man  delights  him  not,  nor  woman  either, 
unless  she  insists  upon  claiming  the  Parliamentary 
suffrage.  He  is  nothing  if  not  critical.  Had  he  been 
about  when  Moses  came  down  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments he  would  straightway  have  gone  to  his  tent  and 
drawn  up  a  long  list  of  amendments. 

Though  critical,  he  is  not  captious.  He  has  good 
reason  to  give  for  each  of  his  manifold  objections, 
and  enforces  them  with  the  weight  the  House  of 
Commons  always  attaches  to  a  character  of  impeccable, 
even  aggressive,  honesty.  It  would  have  been  bad 
enough  for  the  Government  had  Mr.  Courtney  been 
alone  in  his  revolt.  He  was  joined  in  varying  notes  by 
Mr.  George  Dixon,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
and  other  staunch  Unionists.  Well  might  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  visage  mellow;  well  might  he  expand 
in  a  smile.  The  faithful  heart  of  Sir  William 
Dyke,  viewing  the  scene  from  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  was  wounded  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Oppo- 
sition "bubbling  with  delight,"  as  he  put  it,  in  the 
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speech   of  simple   eloquence   with  which   he  charmed 
the  House. 

It  seemed  beyond  doubt  that  the  Ministry,  led  by 
the  same  will-o'-the-wisp  that  last  Session  lured  them 
to  the  verge  of  destruction,  were  again  blundering  in 
the  bog  in  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion. 
Feb.  sth.  Like  all  assemblies  of  Englishmen,  the  House 
Mr.  of  Commons  exalts  courage.  Since  1886  it 
Chamberlain  has  jjad  mariy  occasions  to  admire  the 
right  Place,  audacity  of  the  promulgator  of  the  Unauthor- 
ised Programme  seated  among  the  elders  of  the  Tor)' 
party,  saying  what  they  think  they  thought  in  pitilessly 
pointed  language,  whose  charm  and  force  suffuse  their 
breasts  with  consciousness  of  unsuspected  gift  of  speech. 
But  for  the  ex- President  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  when  it  was  on  the  war  path,  the  ex- President 
of  the  National  Education  League  which  fought  Mr. 
Forster  when  he  showed  tendency  to  further  lapse  into 
compromise — for  him  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  a 
Bill  which,  according  to  his  old  colleague  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  "  imported  into  the  education  question  the  most 
unprecedented  and  extraordinary  injustice  to  Board 
schools "  was  a  sight  to  see.  Some  men  so  situated 
would  have  attempted,  if  not  to  apologise  for,  at  least 
to  justify,  their  latest  attitude.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not 
subject  to  weaknesses  of  that  kind.  He  sprang  straight 
at  the  throat  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  amid  deafen- 
ing cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  paralysed  silence 
on  the  Opposition  benches,  he  declared,  "  Nothing  is 
more  amusing  than  the  different  view  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  takes  according  to  the  quarter  of  the  House 
in  which  he  sits." 

"  The  consistency  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,"  he 
cried,  honest  indignation  mantling  his  brow,  "  is  a 
priceless  possession  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

That  was  superb.     It  took  the  House  by  storm,  and 

on  a  division  the   Ministerial  majority  ran  up  to  284, 

nearly  twice  its  normal  number.     Thus  the  Education 

Bill  was  carried  over  the  first  Reading. 

Feb.  ioth.     House  engaged  this  afternoon  in  discussion  of 

The  Highest  English  Sunday  Closing  Bill.     Mr.  Tritton, 

Authority.    SUpporting    the    measure,    enlarged    on    the 
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unhealthy  surroundings  of  the  assistants  engaged  in 
public-houses  throughout  the  week.  He  introduced 
a  quite  novel  phase  of  debate  in  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  Speaker. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said, 
"  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  public-houses  as  compared 
with  that  enjoyed  in  this  House." 

The  Speaker  made  no  response  to  this  appeal  for 
personal  testimony. 

Feb  nth      Despairing  protest  is  from  time  to  time  made 

A  session's  against  the  hopeless  number  of  Bills  brought 

Bins.       jn  every  Session.    The  number  in  the  present 

Session  exceeds  three  hundred.     Our  legislative  burden 

is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States.     In 

an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  North  A  merican 

Review,   Speaker  Reed  incidentally  mentions  that  the 

number  of  Bills  introduced  last  Session  into  the  House 

of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  was  14,114. 

Seated  in  his  room  in  Pall  Mall,  the  Under- 

e    1     '     Secretary  for  War  may  understand  all  the 

Cannonading      ,  -'-  _  J.  .  . 

the  Treasury  theory  oi  war.  But  it  may  be  surmised 
'ch'  without  discredit  to  him  that  if  he  were 
suddenly  to  find  himself  personally  engaged  in  warlike 
operations,  the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  the  din  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  shout  of  battle  would  discompose  him. 
On  making  his  way  down  to  the  House  this  afternoon, 
Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  may  be  imagined  to  have 
said  to  himself :  "If  I  can  in  a  few  remarks  on  the 
proposal  to  garrison  Gibraltar  with  the  Guards,  let 
St.  John  Brodrick  realise  what  it  means  to  have  a 
nine-pounder  thundering  in  his  left  ear,  it  '11  be  the 
making  of  him." 

The  gallant  colonel's  shrewd  intent  was  carried  out 
with  terrific  success.  He  began  his  oration  on  a  note 
that  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
reviewing  the  troops  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  happy  accession  to  the 
Throne.  Colonel  Mark  Lockwood  is  a  man-at-arms, 
and  comes  of  a  warlike  family.  His  cradle  was  rocked 
to  the  boom  of  cannon.  For  him  the  rattle  of  infancy 
found  substitute  in  the  rattle  of  musketry.  If  any  man 
could,  unmoved,  stand  twenty  minutes  platoon  firing  at 
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singeing  distance  it  is  he.  Seated  immediately  below 
the  operator,  he  got  the  full  force  of  the  continuous 
explosion.  He  pluckily  bore  it  for  ten  minutes.  But 
when  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney,  hailing  the  Speaker  as  if 
he  had  descried  him  on 
the  other  side  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  observed, 
"And  now  Mr.  Speaker," 
Colonel  Lockwood  was, 
almost  literally,  blown 
clean  out  into  the  lobby, 
where  he  walked  about 
for  some  moments  in  a 
dazed  condition,  doubtful 
whether  ever  again  the 
precious  gift  of  hearing 
would  be  restored  free 
from  the  painful  buzzing 
in  the  ears  at  the  moment 
causing  him  some  alarm. 

The  space  between  the 
second  bench  where 
Colonel  Kenyon  -  Slaney 
stood,  and  the  Treasury 
on  which  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for 
War  trembled,  being  thus 
cleared,  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeded with  added  effect. 
The  more  pleased  he  grew 
with  his  own  orator/,  the 
higher  rose  his  voice. 

The  climax  was  reached 
when,  bending  over  so 
that  not  a  syllable  should 
be  lost  by  occupants  of 

the  Treasury   Bench,  he  Mark  Lockwood. 

roared :  "  If  I  may  venture 
to  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  the  Government 


For  a  moment  the  noise  of  the  cannonade  was  soft- 
ened amid  the  shout  of  laughter  that  hailed  this  sally. 
The  Colonel  looked  puzzled,  wondering  what  the 
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House  was  laughing  at.  He  saw  no  joke,  but  pounded 
on,  finishing  his  whisper  to  the  Treasury  Bench  in 
tones  that  would  have  enabled  Ministers  to  hear  the 
message  with  even  more  comfort  had  they  been 
seated  in  their  offices  in  Downing  Street. 

Mr.  Lowther  took  the  Chair  yesterday  in  a 
chastened  spirit.     Scarce  twenty-fours  hours 

A  Bad         111  i       •  1  iiiri 

Quarter  of  had  elapsed  since  the  young  bloods  of  the 
Conservative  party,  led  by  that  doughty 
knight  Sir  Blondel  de  Maple,  had  fallen  upon  him  and 
left  him  for  dead  by  the  Treasury  Bench.  He  had  but 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the 
details  of  a  private  Bill  was  the  Committee  room 
upstairs.  It  was  then  Sir  Blondel  up  and  spake. 
Ordinarily,  like  most  great  warriors,  including  Viscount 
.  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts,  he  conceals  martial  pro- 
clivities under  a  velvet  web  of  suavest  manner.  In  a 
moment  he  was  transformed  almost  beyond  recognition 
by  his  oldest  associates. 

"The  right  hon.  gentleman,"  he  said  between  clenched 
teeth,  "  declares  that  we  have  no  right  to  discuss  a  Bill 
on  the  second  reading.  What,  sir,  am  I  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment for  ? " 

No  one  else  would  have  liked  to  have  put  the  question 
in  the  bare  form.  In  Sir  Blondel's  present  mood  no 
one  attempted  a  reply,  least  of  all  the  stricken  Chairman 
of  Committees. 

Feb  26th  The  House  of  Commons  was  to-night  much 
Mr.  more  interested  in  what  had  taken  place  in 
CbeforlhtheS  ^e  South  Africa  Committee  room  .  than 
south  Africa  in  its  own  ordered  business.  It  was  the 
day  long  looked  forward  to  when  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  having  been  mauled  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  hewed  to  pieces  before  the  Commons.  Members 
timorously  looking  in,  apprehensive  of  the  smell  of 
blood,  beheld  a  strange  sight.  In  her  biography  of 
Hallam,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  quotes  a  letter  from 
Sydney  Smith  describing  a  dinner-party  at  which  he 
arrived  somewhat  late.  After  mentioning  some  of  the 
guests,  he  adds,  "  and  there  was  Hallam  with  his  mouth 
full  of  cabbage  and  contradiction.'-' 

10 
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Members  arriving  after  one  o'clock  this  afternoon  in 
the  South  Africa  Committee  room  discovered  Mr. 
Rhodes  with  his  mouth  full  of  ham-sandwich  and  reflec- 
tions on  Constitutional  Government.  He  was  seated  in 
the  chair  between  the  forked  ends  of  the  horseshoe  table, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  ranged  fifteen  of  the  ablest 
and  cutest  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  in  laager  with  rounds  of  sandwiches,  over  whose 
level  heights  rose  what  at  first  looked  like  a  Martello 
tower,  black  with  age  and  the  smoke  of  battle.  On 
nearer  inspection  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  tumbler 
of  stout.  But  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  man  of  large  ideas, 
and  he  carries  them  out  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life. 
Thus  when  he  asks  for  a  glass  of  stout,  he  expects  the 
refreshment  to  be  trundled  in  in  a  vessel  of  Rhodesian 
proportions. 

The  general  idea  out  of  doors  is  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  if 
not  exactly  in  the  dock,  is  in  the  witness-box,  where 
he  is  expected  to  make  humble  response  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  hon.  gentlemen  clustered  round  the 
outer  rim  of  the  horseshoe.  In  theory  that  may  be 
accurate.  In  practise  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  What 
really  happens  is  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  taking  his  luncheon 
about  his  accustomed  hour,  is  good  enough  to  allow 
a  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  cluster  round  him.  These  he,  in  intervals  of 
munching  sandwiches  and  imbibing  stout,  lectures  on 
Constitutional  Law,  International  Relations,  and  the 
curious  resemblance  between  the  late  situation  in  Crete 
vis-a-vis  English  opinion  and  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Johannesburg  that  led  to  Dr.  Jameson's  Raid. 

Since  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  comfortably  wrapped  up  in 
blankets  and  counterpanes,  discoursed  of  things  present 
and  to  come  to  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  still-room 
of  Callias  of  Athens,  there  has  been  only  one  parallel 
to  the  relations  into  which  the  South  Africa  Com- 
mittee have  drifted  with  the  culprit  of  the  Cape.  It 
occurred  in  the  college  career  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  friend  and  sometime  companion  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes.  The  parallel  is  nearer  since  Lord 
Randolph,  as  occasionally  happened,  lay  under  the 
charge  of  wrong -doing.  When  he  arrived  in  the 
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master's   room,  whither   he   had   been   summoned,  he 

ound   the   great   man    standing   before   the   fire    with 

egs   apart   and   coat-tails    uplifted,    for   the   day   was 

cold.     Someone  chancing   to  look  in  twenty  minutes 

later,  found  the  positions  entirely  changed.     Randolph 

was  standing  in  comfortable  commanding  attitude  by 

the  fire,  talking  to  the  master,  who  had  humbly  seated 

himself  near  the  door. 

March  sth.  Since  the  new  Parliament  met,  with  its  over- 
in  search  whelming  Unionist  majority,  the  difficulty  of 
of  Pairs.  ge^mg  pairs  has  weighed  heavily  on  Minis- 
terialists. With  at  least  a  hundred  and  forty  more  men 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  it  is  mathematically 
impossible  for  pairs  to  be  found  all  round.  Deliberate 
neglect  of  obvious  means  of  arranging  the  business 
adds  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  hour.  Some  years 
ago  I  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  members  desiring 
pairs  for  the  dinner  hour  should  display  some  signal 
of  their  need.  A  bit  of  blue  ribbon  in  the  button- 
hole of  a  Liberal  who  is  dining  out  would  find 
welcome  answering  signal  from  the  yellow  ribbon  dis- 
played in  the  coat  of  a  Conservative  whose  duty  to  his 
constituents  chances  to  draw  him  in  the  same  direction. 
Another  equally  simple  and  effective  device  would  be 
the  posting  up  in  the  library  or  the  news-room  of  names 
of  Persons  about  to  Pair.  The  high  contracting  parties 
would  thereby  be  brought  into  immediate  communica- 
tion, and  the  whole  business  would  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  minutes. 

What  happens  now  is  that  a  member  in  search 
of  a  pair  forlornly  paces  the  lobby  hailing  the  wrong 
people,  and,  peradventure,  passing  by  a  man  from 
the  opposite  camp  engaged  in  a  similar  quest.  It 
is  true  that  the  Old  Parliamentary  Hand  has  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  at  sight  the  man  who  wants 
a  pair.  He  wears  a  troubled,  eager,  intense  expression, 
which  never  mounts  to  his  face  in  connection  with  such 
minor  matters  as  imminence  of  war,  the  proximate 
downfall  of  a  Ministry,  or  even  the  imminent  approach 
of  a  General  Election.  But  we  are  not  all  Old  Parlia- 
mentary Hands,  and  the  wind  should  be  tempered  to 
the  new  member. 
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March  26th   ^n  one  °^  ^s  memoranda  Grattan  notes:  "  I 

Questions    wr°te  a   reply  to  George  Grenville  which   I 

and        thought  very  good,   for    I    had  taken  much 

Answers.  T,      , J     °,       -,  •     . 

care.  It  touched  every  point  except  the 
question.  It  kept  clear  of  that."  In  the  stormy  state 
of  things  in  the  East  of  Europe  just  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  much  to  the  fore.  The  principal 
questions  on  the  paper  are  addressed  to  him,  and 
are  often  supplemented  by  others  put  with  or  without 
notice.  It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  position,  the 
most  trying  a  Minister,  young  or  old,  might  find  put 
upon  him.  When  Mr.  Curzon  is  replying  to  Mr. 
MacNeill,  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  or  Mr.  Flynn,  he 
is  conscious  of  Europe  listening  at  the  door.  An 
ill-chosen  word  might  lead  to  grave  misunderstand- 
ing, to  far-reaching  complications.  There  are  cases 
where  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  reply.  But 
that  is  a  poor,  sometimes  a  disastrous,  way  of  meeting 
the  difficulty.  It  implies  that  there  is  something 
seething  underneath  that  may  not  be  uncovered,  but 
may  presently  make  itself  known  by  dire  explosion. 
Before  Mr.  Curzon  was  born  Grattan  discovered  the 
better  way,  and  indicates  it  in  the  passage  quoted. 
The  thing  for  an  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  do  at  the  present  crisis,  when  publicly  questioned, 
is  to  give  a  reply  that  shall  touch  every  point  except 
the  question.  It  must  keep  clear  of  that. 

Night  after  night  the  House  of  Commons  has  the 
opportunity  of  watching  with  admiration  the  skill 
with  which  the  Under-Secretary  adapts  Grattan's 
plan.  Nature  has  gifted  him  with  some  accessories 
needful  for  perfect  success.  There  is  a  guilelessness 
in  his  appearance  when  he  stands  at  the  table  which 
is  worth  at  least  an  extra  £2,000  a  year  in  the  salary 
of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aftairs. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  representative  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  read  from  manuscript  answers  pre- 
pared in  the  seclusion  of  the  office  in  reply  to 
questions  appearing  on  the  paper.  But  none  of  Mr. 
Curzon's  predecessors  succeeded  in  investing  the 
recitation  of  the  sentences  with  equal  weight  and  air 
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of  conviction.  When  he  has  said  nothing  in  half-a- 
dozen  trim  sentences,  and  the  importunate  inquirer 
points  out  the  omission,  Mr.  Curzon's  look  of  pained 
surprise  is  affecting,  in  some  cases  effective. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  seems  to  say,  "  that  the  hon. 
member  is  so  far  lacking  in  ordinary  perception,  that 
when  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  language  at  my 
command  I  have  categorically  and  exhaustively  met 
every  point  of  his  interrogation  he  cannot  grasp  its 
bearing  ?  Rather  would  I  prefer  the  explanation  that 
the  failure  is  owing  to  faultiness  on  my  poor  part.  As 
Lord  Salisbury  said  in  the  Lords  the  other  night,  he 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  brilliant  oratory  of  M. 
Hanotaux  and  M.  Meline.  But  he  did  his  best.  I 
do  my  best  on  a  humbler  plane.  Conscious  of  natural 
infirmity,  I  will  try  again  to  make  myself  clear  to  the 
hon.  member." 

Then  he  repeats  his  reply,  with  a  slight  variation 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  explanation  less  than 
ever  applicable  to  the  particular  matter  upon  which 
information  is  sought. 

A  HI  2nd     "  ^ou  are  now'  ^r>  ^ne  representative  of  the 
Staying  the  whole   House,"  said   Mr.  Arthur   Balfour  to 

piague  of  Mr.  Gully  when  the  new  Speaker  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Chair  after  a  critical  division. 
It  is  a  proud,  a  unique  position,  and  in  a  many-sectioned 
House  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Speaker  has 
risen  to  and  fills  it  with  unvarying  success.  Mr.  Gully's 
firmness  is  equalled  only  by  his  urbanity.  He  has  in 
supreme  degree  the  two  qualities  essential  to  a  success- 
ful Speaker — equability  of  temper  and  a  judicial  mind. 
To  these  is  added  that  sense  of  humour  which  is  the 
salt  of  life.  Now  and  then,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
House,  he  exhibits  it  to  the  gentle  discomfiture  of  a 
bore.  Two  years  this  week  he  has  lived  in  the  fierce 
light  that  beats  upon  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  through- 
out that  time  there  has  never  been  question  of  the 
fairness  of  his  intention  or  the  justice  of  his  ruling. 

In  one  important  respect  he  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  House  and  contributed  materially  to  the  despatch 
of  public  business.  Under  former  Administrations  the 
question-hour  was  one  of  illimitable  possibility.  More 
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particularly  when  the  question  was  addressed  to  the 
Irish  Secretary  there  followed  a  fusillade  of  supple- 
mentary interrogations  "arising  out  of  that  answer," 
as  the  too- familiar  phrase  runs.  Mr.  Sexton  was  a 

habile  hand  at  con- 
ducting argument 
along  these  lines.  If 
the  questions  on  the 
paper,  numbering 
between  seventy  and 
a  hundred,  were  not 
more  than  doubled 
by  supplementary 
enquiries,  Ministers 
or  private  members 
in  charge  of  a  Bill 
thought  themselves 
lucky.  Mr.  Gully 
has  changed  all  that. 
The  rule  remains 
unaltered.  It  is  still 
permissible  for  a 
member  who  has  a 
question  on  the 
paper  or  another  in- 
terested in  the  sub- 
ject to  put  a  further 

,  .,   ,  „          question    with     the 

«  Awing  out  of  that  arnwer.  ^bject  of  elucidating 

(Mr.  Lough.)  the  point.    The  new 

manner  of  conduct- 
ing proceedings  has  revealed  the  exceeding  barrenness 
of  the  land  on  which  such  desires  are  assumed  to  grow. 
It  is  argument,  not  information,  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  members  using  the  phrase 
"  arising  out  of  that  answer  "  are  after.  Few  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  succeed  in  getting  to  the  end  of  their 
so-called  question.  Mr.  Gully  .swoops  down  upon  them 
like  a  hawk  on  a  sparrow,  and  before  they  know  where 
they  are  the  member  whose  name  stands  next  on  the 
list  of  printed  questions  is  addressing  it  to  the  Minister. 
This  is  a  practice  that  not  alone  saves  time  by  reducing 
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the  number  of  questions  and  answers.  It  protects  the 
House  from  outbursts  of  the  heat  engendered  by  a 
sudden  squabble. 

April  9th.  The  House  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the 
Mr.  caidweii.  Civil  Service  Estimates  as  nearly  approached 
a  state  of  coma  as  is  consistent  with  articulate  speech 
and  mechanical  voting.  The  Whips  succeeded  in 
keeping  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  within 
the  building.  All  but  a  score  preferred  to  spend  the 
evening  in  any  part  of  the  building  save  the  Legislative 
Chamber. 

It  was  one  of  those  occasions  when  Mr.  Caldwell 
comes  to  the  fore,  pervading  the  place  with  the  per- 
sistence and  comprehensiveness  of  the  octopus.  Whilst 
other  members,  subservient  to  the  prevailing  languor, 
lounged  about  on  their  seats  Mr.  Caldwell  sat  bolt 
upright  on  the  edge  of  the  bench,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  spring  up  the  moment  the  member  on 
his  legs  resumed  his  seat.  With  both  hands  he 
held  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Votes,  as  a  bashful 
young  tenor  holds  his  music  sheet.  He  was  up  on 
the  very  first  vote,  and  when  the  tap  of  his  speech  is 
once  turned  conviction  slowly  forces  itself  on  the  mind 
of  the  audience  that  it  has  by  some  cunning  process 
been  connected  with  the  illimitable  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  probable  that  since  Babel  was  hushed  there 
never  was  a  human  being  who  so  clearly  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  himself  talk  as  does  Mr.  Caldwell. 
The  nearest  approach  to  his  supremacy  known  to  the 
present  generation  of  House  of  Commons  men  was  the 
late  Sir  George  Balfour.  But  Mr.  Caldwell  could  have 
given  poor  Sir  George  a  day's  start  and  beaten 
him  easily.  How,  having  at  one  stage  of  his  career 
attained  the  position  of  Lecturer  on  Law  in  the 
College  of  Science  and  Art,  Glasgow,  he  could  volun- 
tarily retire  is  a  problem  that  vexes  the  contemplative 
mind.  The  opportunity  at  certain  fixed  hours,  on 
recurrent  dates,  of  getting  up  and  talking  for  an  hour 
or  more  to  an  audience  not  permitted  to  leave  till  it 
was  over,  is  a  joy  Mr.  Caldwell  scarcely  seems  the 
man  to  have  voluntarily  relinquished. 

Possibly  all  his  class  died  young.     In  the  House  of 
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Commons  there  is  less  danger  of  similar  fatal  result, 
since  members  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Chamber 
when  they  see  the  Member  for  Mid- Lanarkshire  on 
his  legs.  Of  this  they  avail  themselves  freely.  But 
the  empty  state  of  the  benches  has  no  deterrent  effect 
on  the  tap.  The  Dead  Sea  is  deep,  and  there  is  always 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  who,  with  a  life-saving  interval  of 
half  an  hour,  must  remain  in  the  chair  till  Big  Ben 
sounding  midnight  sets  him  free.  So  Mr.  Caldwell 
flows  on,  always  at  the  same  level,  always  saying 
nothing  with  surprising  fluency,  and  yet  with  an  air 
of  conviction  and  an  appearance  of  having  an  urgent 
message  to  deliver  that  for  the  first  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  successive  speeches  deceives  the 
puzzled  stranger  in  the  Gallery. 

Mr  w  ir  ^r'  Caldwell's  only  rival  is  a  fellow  Scot. 
A  country  that  dowered  the  world  \vith  Bruce 
and  Burns  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
exhausted  itself.  At  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century 
Scotland,  which  gave  Mr.  Caldwell  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  added  Mr.  Weir.  This  week  has  witnessed 
a  revival  of  that  intelligent  energy  with  which  twelve 
months  ago  Mr.  Weir  was  wont  to  delight  the  Senate. 
He  has  come  out  strong  at  question  time,  every  day 
seeing  a  minimum  batch  of  five  interrogations  standing 
in  his  name.  In  deep  bass  voice  he  fires  these  off  in 
succession  at  the  head  of  Ministers,  pausing  a  moment 
to  stare  through  his  pince-nez  with  air  of  haughty 
enquiry  at  members  opposite  hilariously  cheering  his 
solemn  re- appearances.  This  evening  he  followed  Mr. 
Caldwell  as  certainly  as  the  day  the  night.  The  com- 
petition for  pre-eminence  was  reminiscent  of  the  race 
between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  Whilst  Mr. 
Caldwell  sped  along  gabbling  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  words  a  minute,  Mr.  Weir,  hampered  by  the 
hydraulic  machinery  which  brings  his  voice  up  from 
his  boots,  moved  laboriously  in  the  rear. 

His  progress  is  further  weighted  by  difficulties  with 
his  pince-nez.  Last  night  Mr.  Chamberlain,  making 
sudden  onslaught  on  Mr.  John  Burns,  had  his  eyeglass 
fixed  and  removed  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of 
a  shuttle  in  action.  When  to-night  Mr.  Weir  was 
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indicting  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  for  com- 
plicity in  the  plunder  of  visitors  to  Holyrood  Palace 
the  arrangement  of  his  pince-nez  was  as  serious  a 
matter,  almost  as  prolonged,  as  the  installation  of 
a  bishop.  Whilst  his  arm  slowly  moved  and  he  posed 
his  head  to  fit  on  the  glasses  one  instinctively  listened 
for  the  pealing  notes  of  an  organ.  The  pince-nez  at 
length  satisfactorily  fixed,  the  strained  attention  is  not 
immediately  rewarded  by  the  sound  of  the  voice.  Mr. 
Weir  slowly  surveys  the  House.  If,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, some  frivolous  member  is  smiling,  he  fixes  him 
with  a  fearsome  stare.  Then  is  heard  the  faint  throb- 
bing as  of  a  subterranean  engine,  and  forth  issuing  from 
deepest  recesses  comes  a  solemn  voice  making  trifling 
enquiry. 

April  aoth.     In  debate  on  the  Budget  to-night  Sir  William 
A  slogging    Harcourt,  coming  to  the  proposal  to  appro- 
Match.       priate   £200,000    of    the    surplus    for   rein- 
forcements   at    the    Cape,    deliberately    and    directly 
impeached  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
war  in  South  Africa. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  not  in  favour  of  a  war  policy  in  South  Africa.  But 
the  Minister  responsible  for  the  Colonies  has  made  it 
sufficiently  apparent  that  this  is  a  war  policy.  In  every 
utterance  of  his  during  the  last  few  months  he  has 
endeavoured  to  exasperate  sentiment  in  that  country, 
and  to  induce  what,  thank  God,  he  has  failed  in 
inducing,  a  racial  war.  His  policy  has  been  defeated 
by  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Cape  Colony." 

A  bomb  flung  down  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
on  to  the  floor  could  scarcely  have  created  greater 
consternation  than  did  these  words.  At  the  moment 
the  Treasury  Bench  was  not  more  fully  tenanted  than 
were  other  quarters  of  the  House.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  sitting 
together,  stared  at  each  other  with  looks  of  con- 
sternation. The  Ministerialists,  as  soon  as  they 
recaptured  their  breath,  shouted  indignant  remon- 
strance. The  Radicals  opposite,  spoiling  for  a  fight, 
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rapturously  cheered.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
proceeded  for  a  few  minutes  in  reiteration  and  enforce- 
ment of  his  grave  charges,  when  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  was  discovered  entering  from  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  almost  at  racing  speed. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  House  fills  up  when 
there  is  promise  of  sport.  News  of  the  fortunes  of 
a  great  battle  with  the  white  man  does  not  more 
swiftly  spread  over  the  wildernesses  of  the  Soudan 
than  does  word  flash  through  the  corridors,  lobbies, 
and  retiring  rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  when 
there's  "something  up"  in  the  House.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  burst  of  cheering  and  counter-cheering  aroused 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  opening  attack  that  brought 
in  members  from  the  lobby.  However  it  be,  dropping 
in  at  first  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  they  presently 
flooded  the  bar,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
beggarly  array  of  empty  benches  bloomed  with  the 
presence  of  an  excited  crowd.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain 
passed  to  his  seat,  snatching  off  the  table  a  sheet 
of  note  paper,  he  was  hailed  with  a  ringing  cheer 
from  his  old  foemen  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  obligingly 
repeated  to  him  the  nice  things  Sir  William  had 
been  saying  in  his  absence.  These  he  hurriedly  jotted 
down.  For  greater  accuracy  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  bending  across  the  table,  repeated  them 
in  his  ear. 

Mr  Mr.  Chamberlain  literally  bounded   to   his 

chamberlain  feet  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  resumed 
his  seat  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
done  his  duty.  Once  more  that  sharp,  ringing  cheer, 
peculiar  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  moments  of 
extreme  excitement,  filled  the  chamber,  adding  the  last 
touch  of  incentive  to  the  accused  Minister's  passion. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  not  minced  words,  nor  would 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  Speaking  in  clear,  incisive 
voice,  that  seemed  to  cut  like  a  knife,  he  denounced  his 
former  friend  and  long-time  colleague  for  the  utterance 
of  "  pernicious  and  dangerous  language  unpatriotic  in 
the  highest  degree,  embarrassing  to  the  Government, 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  peace."  Every  point  in 
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the  slowly  spoken  sentence  was  punctuated  with  the 
ringing  cheer  which  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in  the 
shout  of  a  British  regiment  advancing  to  the  charge 
on  the  field  of  battle.  When,  having  summarised 
two  statements  made  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  continued,  "  Both  these  statements 

are   absolutely ,"   the   excited   listeners  framed  on 

their  lips  the  word  they  were  sure  would  follow.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  himself  most  under  command 
when  he  stands  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
apparently  at  white  heat.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
if  he  adopted  the  word  "false"  he  would  risk  the 
intervention  of  the  Chairman,  and  so  mar  the  effect 
of  his  assault.  Accordingly,  after  a  nicely  measured 
pause,  he  chose  the 
word  "  inaccurate." 

Remem  bering 
that  he  had  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  as 
well  as  an  adversary 
to  punish,  he,  in  a 
well-ordered  flow  of 
sentences,  presented 
the  case  of  a  Min- 
istry anxious  for 
peace,  but  for  peace 
with  honour,  faced 
by  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment  that  made 
open  breaches  in 
the  Convention  and 
meanwhile  armed 
itself  at  all  points. 

"  And  the  right 
hon.  gentleman," 
he  said,  with  an 
angry  sweep  of 
hand  in  the  direc-  "  Seated  opposite" 

tion  of  Sir  William 

Harcourt,  seated  opposite,  "takes  this  opportunity  for 
saying  that  we  are  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy!" 

Sir  William    Harcourt   is   too  old  a  Parliamentary 
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hand  to  suffer  a  gentleman  opposite  to  ride  off 
triumphantly  in  this  direction.  He  brought  Mr. 
Chamberlain  back  to  the  issue  of  the  moment  by  the 
remark,  "You  come  to  us  for  £200,000." 

"What  nonsense!"  Mr.  Chamberlain  retorted  in  tones 
of  infinite  scorn,  and  louder  than  ever  the  Tories  cheered. 

It  was  a  fine  slogging  match  between  the  two  hardest 
hitters  in  the  House. 

May  3rd.  There  are  people  who  aver  that  if  it  were 
Mr.  Courtney  possible  to  conceive  any  quality  that  would 
is  shocked.  add  to  the  perfectness  of  Mr.  Courtney's 
character  it  would  be  a  sense  of  humour.  That  only 
shows  how  prone  to  error  are  the  most  gifted  among 
our  critics.  During  a  lull  in  the  gust  of  passion  that 
shook  the  House  on  Budget  Night,  when  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to  grips,  Mr. 
Courtney  indulged  in  one  of  those  flashes  of  humour 
the  very  quietness  of  which  causes  them  to  be  over- 
looked. The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  standing  in  his 
favourite  and  familiar  position  between  contending 
hosts.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  lashed  out  upon  an 
old  friend  and  companion  dear,  accusing  him  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  a  racial  war  at  the  Cape.  Mr. 
Courtney,  of  course,  could  not  endorse  language  of  that 
kind  addressed  to  his  right  hon.  friends  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  not  able  to  associate 
himself  fully  with  Sir  William  Harcourt's  angry  denun- 
ciation, he  could  not  altogether  approve  the  policy  of 
the  Ministry.  Occupying  his  habitual  standpoint  of 
the  juste  milieu,  he  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  how,  in 
various  degrees,  mankind  to  right  and  left  of  him  were 
in  the  wrong. 

It  was  at  this  point  that,  as  periodically  befel  the 
humourist  of  Thrums,  Mr.  Courtney  was  constrained  to 
flash  forth  his  joke. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  "just  to  this  certainty  of  conviction 
that  we  are  always  in  the  right  and  that  the  other  side 
is  always  in  the  wrong  that  I  demur." 

There  was  a  titter  on  the  benches  opposite,  but  it 
feebly  fluttered  out.  Members  who  appreciated  the 
exquisite  humour  of  this  phrase  falling  from  Mr. 
Courtney's  lips  looked  across  the  floor  in  expectation 
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of  seeing  him  wink,  or,  if  that  were  too  much,  at  least 
suffer  a  twinkle  to  lurk  about  the  lips  indicative  of 
deliberate  intention  to  jest.  But  Mr.  Courtney  is  too 
supreme  an  artist  to  spoil  a  high  conception  by  gross 
touches  of  that  kind.  His  face  was  as  grave  as  the 
beautiful  bust  of  Carlyle  in  the  Lecture  Room  in  this 
year's  Academy.  It  had  even  something  of  the  infinite 
sadness  that  marks  the  countenance  of  the  philosopher 
condemned  to  live  in  a  world  peopled  mostly  by  fools. 
The  difference  between  the  two  expressions  is  that 
whereas  Carlyle  was  saddened  by  the  prospect,  Mr. 
Courtney's  robuster  nature  faces  it  with  habitual  glance 
of  stern  indignation. 

At  this  moment,  when  he  contemplated  the  hopeless 
case  of  the  man  who  in  varying  circumstances  unalter- 
ingly  believes  he  is  right  and  everyone  else  in  the  wrong, 
his  voice  thrilled  with  indignation,  his  eyes  flamed  with 
righteous  wrath.  These  were  apparently  undesigned 
accessories  that  perfected  the  comedy  and  made  one 
think  how  much  was  lost  to  the  community  of  Thrums 
when  Mr.  Courtney  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  southern 
constituency. 

May  eth.     ^n  debate  on  the  financial  relations  of  Great 

Head  and    Britain  and   Ireland,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett, 

Tail-       alluding  in  modest  terms  to  his  well-known 

efforts  to  bring   about  closer  union    between  the  two 

countries,  confessed  that  he  had  been  driven  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  hopeless  incapacity  of  England  to 

understand  Ireland  was  only  equalled  by  a  similar  lack 

on  the  part  of  Ireland  towards  England.     An  Irishman 

with  whom  he  was  talking  the  other  day  said  to  him  : 

"  You  will  never  get  anything  out  of  the  English 
Government  unless  you  go  to  them  with  the  head  of  a 
landlord  in  one  hand  and  a  cow's  tail  in  the  other." 
The  innocent  One  or  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Abroad.  Commons  met  at  luncheon  to-day  Dr.  Leyds, 
Secretary  to  the  Transvaal  Government.  He  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  alarming  reports  current  a  few  hours 
later  of  warlike  preparations  in  the  Transvaal.  When, 
in  conversation,  the  relations  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
British  Government  were  alluded  to,  Dr.  Leyds  spoke 
hopefully  of  amicable  conclusions. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   QUEEN'S   DIAMOND   JUBILEE. 

Capture  of  Ashmead-Bartlett  on  the  High  Seas.  —  "This 
Old  Beefeater"—  M.P.'s  Pour  Rire.—A  Relic.— 
A  Complicated  Case.  —  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  — 
The  Hawksley  Telegrams.  —  A  Post-Office  Myth.  — 
Mr.  CaldwelVs  Opportunity.  —  X-Rays.  —  Strangers 
in  the  House.  —  Pleased  Expectancy.  —  An  Earlier 
Jubilee.  —  A  Sunday  Sitting.  —  The  Speaker.  —  A 
Colonel  on  Horseback.  —  A  Stroke  of  Business.  — 
T.  H.  Ismay.  —  Address  to  the  Queen.  —  Irish  Dissent.  — 
The  Jubilee  Procession.  —  The  Start.  —  The  Queen  !  — 
Procession  to  Biickingham  Palace.  —  Sir  Cuthbert 
Quiets.  —  Niggardliness  and  the  Naval  Review.  —  A 
Sell.  —  The  Devonshire  House  Ball.  —  Dean  Farrar's 
Sermon.  —  A  Fatal  Flaw.  —  An  Urgent  Whip.  — 
Beersheba. 


Ma  7th  fidelity  with  which  history  repeats  itself 

Capture  of  *s  illustrated  by  consideration  of  the  action 
Ashmead-  of  Greece  in  the  capture  at  sea  of  a  British 

/rTthe  subject  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
High  seas.  an(^  Q£  Qree^  proceedings  in  the  middle  of 

the  century  towards  another  subject  of  the  Queen. 
By  final  coincidence  both  complainants,  though 
naturalised  British  subjects,  were  of  foreign  extraction. 
One  was  Don  Pacifico  ;  the  other  is  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  Kt.,  M.P.  With  this  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  case  the  similitude  ceases,  and  a  grave, 
important,  far-reaching  difference  presents  itself. 
Only  older  men  prominent  in  public  affairs  to-day 
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can  remember  the  thrill  that  shook  England,  the 
earthquake  that  yawned  before  Europe,  in  the  matter 
of  Don  Pacifico.  The  Don  with  this  curiously  in- 
appropriate name  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  in  Gibraltar,  and  thereby 
inherit  the,  for  him,  priceless  privilege  of  British 
citizenship.  A  resident  in  Athens,  his  house  was 
attacked  and  plundered  by  a  mob  moved  by  Easter- 
born  zeal. 

Don  Pacifico  sent  in  a  little  bill  to  the  Greek 
Government,  consideration  of  which,  even  at  this  day, 
must  make  Mr.  Kruger  envious.  Nothing  was  said 
about  moral  or  intellectual  damage.  But  there  was, 
inter  alia,  £150  for  a  bedstead ;  item  £25  for  two 
coverlets ;  item  £30  for  the  sheets,  with  a  pillow-case 
going  cheap  at  £10.  Lord  Palmerston  chanced  to  be 
Foreign  Minister  at  the  time,  and,  long  fretting  under 
supposed  machinations  of  Russia  and  France  at  the 
Athenian  Court,  he  took  up  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico, 
bedstead  and  bolsters.  This  was  the  occasion  that  led 
to  his  famous  speech  when  challenged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

"I  ask  this  House  to  decide,"  Pam  said,  "whether 
as  the  Roman  in  days  of  old  held  himself  free  from, 
indignity  when  he  could  say  '  Civis  Romanus  sum,'  so 
also  a  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  be,  shall 
feel  confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm 
of  England  would  protect  him  against  injustice  and 
wrong." 

When  news  reached  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Member  for  the  Ecclesall  Division  of  Sheffield  had 
been  seized  by  a  Greek  torpedo-boat  and  carried  captive 
to  Athens  members  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 
Regarded  as  a  joke,  it  is  certainly  the  most  successful 
of  the  still  young  Parliament.  That  supreme  Stage- 
Admiral,  Field,  had  difficulty  in  reading  the  terms  of 
his  question,  so  boisterous  was  the  laughter  the  enquiry 
evoked.  So  irresistible  was  the  stream  of  hilarity,  that 
even  Mr.  Caldwell  was  carried  away  by  it  into  solemn 
effort  to  make  a  joke. 

How  is  this,  and  why  ?  Does  the  proud  boast  Civis 
Romanus  sum  no  longer  find  echo  in  the  breasts  of 
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Englishmen  ?  On  the  face  of  it,  as  compared  with 
Don  Pacifico,  the  case  of  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  is 
much  graver.  In  the  matter  of  the  Portuguese  Jew, 
the  outrage  was  committed  by  a  mob  who  had  got 

out  of  hand  of  police 
:^    control.    In  the  case 
x|   of  the  descendant  of 
;|    the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
I    the  high-handed  act 
I    was   committed    on 
I   the  open  seas,  by  a 
\   fighting  ship  flying 
the  Greek  flag,  com- 
manded by  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 
Yet,  on   hearing   of 
the      circumstance, 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons   laughed    as 
j   boisterously  as  chil- 
dren    roar    at    the 
Christmas  panto- 
I    mime,    when    the 
i    pantaloon  falls  over 
j   the    unsuspected 
i    prostrate     body     of 
i    the    clown,    or    has 
his     trusting     hand 
touched    by    a    red- 
hot  poker. 

Is  it,  then,  the 
unhappy  case  that 
the  spirit  of  England 
has  cowered  since 
Palmerston's  days  ? 
Are  we  as  a  nation 
less  high-spirited 
than  in  more  recent 
time,  when  Lord  John  Russell  (who  abhorred  Pam's 
ways  at  the  Foreign  Office)  responded  to  the  boarding 
of  the  Trent  by  a  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Envoys,  an  apology,  and  an  answer  within  seven  days  ? 


Admiral  Field,  of  the  T.R. 
Westminster. 


*,«' 
"**.* 
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"This  old  The  question  answers  itself.  The  explanation 
Beefeater."  of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  notable  phenomenon 
is  found  in  the  personality  of  the  roving  knight.  How 
strong  that  is,  how  identical  is  the  impression  created 
by  it,  appears  from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Sir  Ellis 
drawn  by  a  German  war  correspondent  with  the  Turks 
in  Larissa. 

"  Nobody  knows  what  this  old  beefeater  is  here  for," 
writes  the  angry  Teuton.  "  He  incommodes  everybody 
by  his  foolish  unmilitary  questions  and  his  pretentious- 
ness." 

To  those  familiar  with  Sir  Ellis's  Parliamentary 
habits,  this  vivid  sketch  calls  up  a  picture  of  him  rushing 
about  the  Turkish  camp  as  if  it  were  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  see  his  long  stride,  his 
truculent  eyeglass,  his  turbulently-waving  coat-tails, 
from  which  too  often  protrudes  a  waste  of  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, crumpled  and  dun-coloured  with  despair  at 
contemplation  of  a  world  in  which  its  owner  meets  with 
scant  recognition.  Even  before  Freedom  shrieked  when 
Ashmead-Bartlett  fell,  the  smoke-room  and  lobbies  of 
the  House  of  Commons  made  merry  at  his  expense. 
There  was  shown  about  a  probably  concocted  telegram 
from  him  announcing,  in  language  worthy  of  Napoleon 
on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,  that  he  was  about  to  lead  the 
Turks  upon  Larissa,  and  meanwhile  commanded  the 
Ministerial  Whip  to  arrange  an  extension  of  his  pair. 
It  was  added  that  Sir  William  Walrond  replied  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  paired  him  with  Captain  Pirie,  who 
had  gone  out  to  fight  for  the  Greeks ;  that  possibly 
somewhere  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly  they  might  meet 
sword  in  hand,  and  be  "  everlastingly  paired." 

M.P.-S  The  fact  is  the  House  of  Commons  has  never 
pour  mre.  taken  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  seriously, 
and  is  not  tempted  to  begin,  even  when  his  vagaries 
might  lead  to  the  raising  of  an  international  question, 
possibly  of  a  European  imbroglio.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  House  has  had  its  member  pour  rire.  A 
past  generation  had  its  Colonel  Sibthorpe.  Within  the 
memory  of  many  in  the  present  House  there  was 
Mr.  Whalley.  The  present  House  has  Mr.  Weir.  To 
the  outside  public  reading  the  newspaper  reports,  it  is 
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often  a  matter  of  marvel  why  the  House  should  roar 
with  laughter  at  some  apparently  pointless  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Weir.  The  thing  is  inexplicable  ;  but  the 
influence  is  irresistible.  It  is,  perhaps,  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  parental  vanity.  Mr. 
Weir  is,  both  in  appearance  and  manner,  one  of  the 
solemnest  of  mankind.  The  House  insists  upon  regard- 
ing him  as  a  humourist,  and  having  created  the  fancy, 
persists  in  living  up  to  it,  laughing  merrily  whenever 
the  member  for  Ross  and  Cromarty  presents  himself  to 
view.  * 

It  laughs  also  at  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  But  not 
quite  in  the  same  genial  manner.  Unlike  Mr.  Weir, 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  putting  a  string  of  questions  or 
•delivering,  in  staccato  voice,  a  speech  limited  strictly 
to  ten  minutes  upon  the  drainage  of  Ben  Wyvis. 
He  seriously  fancies  himself  a  statesman  conversant 
with  most  things,  especially  gifted  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  politics.  In  times  of  great  crises  abroad  he 
comes  to  the  front  at  question  time,  and  is  contu- 
meliously  knocked  over  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr. 
Curzon,  according  as  the  point  of  his  enquiry  be 
Colonial  or  Foreign.  But  he  is  not  thin-skinned,  and 
the  next  night  comes  up  as  aggressive  and  as  assertive 
as  before.  Also,  whenever  debates  on  Foreign  Affairs 
are  to  the  fore,  he  makes  speeches  of  prodigious  length 
and  dinning  energy.  From  these  "members  take  refuge 
in  the  lobby,  the  reading-room  and  the  dining-room,  or 
the  terrace.  Nevertheless  there  is  an  appreciable 
appropriation  of  an  evening's  sitting,  and  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  of  resentment. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases 
the  habitual  -tendency  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
howl  at  Sir  Ashmead  is  varied  by  the  more  genial 
impulse  of  laughter.  One  such  happened  when  Lord 
Salisbury  thought  it  worth  while  to  close  the  readily 
opening  mouth  with  the  plaster  of  a  minor  post  in  the 
Government.  Another  occurs  when  the  imaginative 
mind  conjures  up  the  spectacle  of  the  doughty  knight 
in  the  sailing-boat,  with  the  relentless  Greek  torpedo- 
boat  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  Salonica  and  safety 
still  on  the  far  horizon. 
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The  Speaker's  carriage,  an  equipage  rarely 
**!L.f        seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  was  drawn 

A  Relic.       •_  .  ,   .  , 

from  retirement  this  morning  and  over- 
hauled. It  will  be  used  when  the  Speaker  proceeds 
to  Buckingham  Palace  to  present  the  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion 
of  her  Jubilee. 

The  last  time  the  great  ark  rumbled  through  the 
streets  of  London  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's,  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The    following    is    not    a  -translation    of    a 
viay  rrt!      Chinese    puzzle,    but    an   extract    from    the 
complicated  official  record  of  proceedings  in  the  House 
lse'       of    Commons   in    Committee    on    the    Em- 
ployers'   Liability   Bill : — 

"  Question     proposed,    that    the     words     down     to 
observe,   inclusive,   stand   part    of  the   amendment   to 
the  proposed  amendment,   as  amended. — Amendment 
proposed  to  the  amendment  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  by  leave,  withdrawn.    Amendment 
to  the  proposed  amendment,  as  amended,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn.   Amendment,  as  amended,  by  leave,  withdrawn  " 
Two   hundred    and    sixty-five   guineas   have 
been     subscribed     for    the    bust     of     Lord 
Randolph     Randolph    Churchill,   which    it   is   proposed 

Churchill.  ,  •         ,,  ,-,      ,        ,         •,• 

to  place  in  the  vestibule  leading  from  the 
Central  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
sum  required  is  £300.  There  is  little  doubt  the 
balance  will  be  forthcoming  from  ex-members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  were  contemporaries  of 
Lord  Randolph  in  his  Parliamentary  career. 

June  1st.    The  South  Africa  Committee  are  determined 

The  Hawksiey  to    wind    up   their   enquiry   as   speedily   as 

Telegrams.  pOSSibie>     They  have  resolved  not  to  make 

any  special  report  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Hawksiey,  but 

will  allude  to  the  episode  in  their  final  report. 

The  ground  taken  by  influential  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  excuse  for  not  pursuing  action  against 
Mr.  Hawksiey,  is  that  the  real  offender  in  the  matter 
of  withholding  the  telegrams  is  Mr.  Rhodes.  They 
could,  of  course,  demand  the  reappearance  of  Mr. 
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Rhodes.  But  he  could  not  be  expected  to  arrive  much 
before  the  close  of  the  Session,  and  with  the  Proroga- 
tion the  Select  Committee  is,  of  course,  dissolved. 

Circumstantial  accounts  obtain  currency  describing 
how,  at  last  Friday's  sitting,  Mr.  M'Kenna,  Mr.  Gedge, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
insisting  on  their  right  to  be  present,  the  Committee, 
finding  them  obdurate,  withdrew  and  continued  their 
deliberations  in  private.  What  really  happened  was 
that  when  the  familiar  order  to  clear  the  room  was 
given,  Mr.  M'Kenna  asked  whether  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  included  in  the  injunction. 
Mr.  Jackson  said  the  Committee  had  no  authority  to 
order  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  withdraw  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  the  Committee  were 
left  to  conduct  their  deliberations  in  private.  There- 
upon the  members  withdrew. 

Epigram  on  the  South  Africa  Committee  by  a  well- 
known  Parliamentary  Hand  : — 

This  is,  I  think  we  may  assume, 

An  incomplete  affair ; 
For  whilst  they  often  "  clear  the  room," 

They  never  clear  the  air. 

June  4th.  Of  ^ate'  Mr.  Weir's  powerful  mind,  which  if 
A  Post-office  it  were  materialised  would  take  the  form  of  a 

Myth.  note  of  interrogation,  has  been  exercised  by 
discovery  of  startling  iniquity  on  the  part  of  the  Post- 
master-General. His  Grace  has  authorised  reference  in 
the  Postal  Guide  to  a  postal  district — whether  in  the 
highlands  or  islands  of  Scotland  is  not  quite  clear — 
called  Harris.  As  Mrs.  Betsy  Prig  was  finally  brought 
to  regard  with  grave  suspicion  the  existence  of  Sairey 
Gamp's  treasured  friend,  Mrs.  Harris,  so  Mr.  Weir, 
after  minute  enquiry  and  profound  cogitation,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  postal  district  of  Harris  is  a  myth. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  no  sich  a  person,"  said 
Mrs.  Prig  at  the  crisis  of  her  historical  quarrel  with 
her  old  companion. 

"  I  assure  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  representing 
the  Postmaster-General,"  says  Mr.  Weir,  "that  there  is 
no  such  postal  district  as  Harris." 
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Mr         As  for  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  highlands  and  islands 

caidweii's    of  Scotland  are  but  an  item  in  the  univer- 

nity>  sality  of  his  caretaking.     He  can  talk  for  an 

hour,  or,  if  the  audience  survives,  for  three  hours,  upon 

any  subject  from  a  grain  of  oatmeal  to  the  greatness  of 

the  globe.     The  Session,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been 

blessed   to    him    in    peculiar  degree   by  the   incidence 

of  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Bill.  This 
massive  measure,  of 
the  proportions  of  the 
old  three-volume 
novel,  and  quite  as 
interesting  as  some, 
is  of  the  character 
peculiarly  fascinating 
to  Mr.  Caidweii's 
mind.  It  is  full  of 
minute  detail  about 
sewers,  chimney  flues, 
water  pipes,  the  size 
and  weight  of  a 
Scotchman's  daily 
bread,  —  a  limitless 
array  of  pegs  on  any 
one  of  which  a  speech 
may  be  hung.  Had 
it  been  dealt  with  in 
Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  Mr. 
Caldwell  would  have 
found  himself  ham- 
pered by  narrow 
prejudice.  When  he 
rose  to  speak  for  the  thirteeenth  time  he  would  have 
been  howled  down.  The  closu  e  might  have  been 
invoked  against  him,  or  he  mgrht  have  suffered  the 
greater  indignity  of  being  ordered  by  the  Chairman  to 
resume  his  seat  under  charge  of  irrelevancy.  At  best 
he  would  have  talked  the  benches  clear,  finding  for  his 
twentieth  speech  no  audience  save  the  Chairman,  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  the  hapless  clerks  at  the  table. 


Mr.  Caldwell  again. 
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It  happens  that  the  Bill  has  been  dealt  with  by  a 
Select  Committee  sitting  upstairs.  With  no  closure, 
no  arbitrary  power  conferred  upon  the  Chairman, 
with  no  lobby  for  members  to  stray  into,  no  terrace 
to  tempt  them,  turgid  dulness  has  a  rare  opportunity 
of  enjoying  itself.  The  wedding  guest  buttonholed 
by  the  Ancient  Mariner  was  a  favoured  individual 
compared  with  a  Scotch  Committee  dominated  by 
Mr.  Caldwell.  There  were  days  when  he  addressed 
it  forty-one  times.  Of  its  strictly  limited  sittings  he 
appropriated  fully  one-half.  The  Lord  Advocate,  stung 
through  the  velvety  integument  of  a  placid  disposition, 
sometimes  turned  and  snapped  at  the  tormentor.  For 
all  effect  he  might  as  well  have  smitten  Ailsa  Craig 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  Committee  feebly 
laughed  the  hollow  laugh  of  despairing  men.  Mr. 
Caldw7ell  just  made  another  speech. 

One   of    Her    Majesty's    Ministers   has   had 
x!^         his  hand  photographed  under  the  Rontgen 

rays  with  interesting  results.  The  photo- 
graph showed  a  couple  of  gun-shots  set  in  the  bone. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  almost  forgotten  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  he  had  an  accident  with  a  gun, 
by  which  two  shots  were  landed  in  his  right  hand. 

At  five  o'clock  this  afternoon  much  interest 

st"^      '    was  created  by  the. arrival  in  the  Lobby  of 

in  the      the   House  of  Commons  of  two  handsome 

ise'      natives  of  the  East  dressed  in  spotless  white 

robes,    one   wearing   a   low   round   cap,  the  crown  of 

which    was    bright    with    Royal    crimson    silk.      The 

visitors   were   two    Kandian   chiefs,    convoyed   to   this 

country  under  the  charge  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

Before  entering  the  precincts  of  the  House  the  visitors 

reverently   took   off  their   shoes,    pattering   with   bare 

feet  across  the  lobby.      Their   white   trousers,  closely 

fitting   below   the   knee,   were   finished   off    with    nice 

little  frills  at  the  ankle. 

Seats  for  the  Kandian  chiefs  were  found  under  the 
gallery,  an  obscure  position,  which  prevented  their 
entrance  attracting  much  attention  in  the  House 
itself.  Shortly  after  they  left,  three  turbans  —  one 
yellow,  one  blue,  another  of  sombre  brown, — were 
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observed  in  the  Distinguished  Strangers'  Gallery* 
The  wearers  were  Indian  rajahs.  The  gentleman 
in  the  brown  turban  made  up  for  the  comparative 
modesty  of  his  dress  by  wearing  ropes  of  pearls 
round  his  neck,  with  three  large  emeralds  on  the 
back  of  his  robe  between  his  shoulders. 

June  isth  Amidst  November  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
Pleased  House  this  afternoon,  there  clearly  shone  the 

Expectancy,  light  of  Mr.  Gedge's  countenance.  At  no 
time  does  it  lack  the  cheerfulness  that  comes  of  con- 
sciousness of  well-doing.  To-day  there  was  something 
especially  radiant  about  it,  not  to  be  explained  by 
surrounding  atmospheric  circumstances.  By  some 
subtle  stroke  of  connection  its  holy  calm  suggested 
the  household  scene  in  the  lonely  cot  beneath  the 
shelter  of  an  aged  tree,  where  were  spent  the  restful 
hours  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  There  come 
back  to  the  memory  those  musical  lines,  which 
describe  how,  the  cheerful  supper  done,  with  serious 
face  the  family  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide, 
its  centre  the  worthy  sire — 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care. 

The  verse  breaks  the  spell  and  reveals  the  secret. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  House  of  Commons  will 
repair  to  its  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  to  attend 
a  special  service  commemorative  of  the  6oth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Queen's  accession.  Members  will  walk  to 
church  in  procession,  after  the  quaint  fashion  of  a 
charity  school.  At  their  head  will  march  the  Speaker 
in  wig  and  gown,  supported  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Mace,  comforted  by  the  companionship  of  the  Chaplain. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  no  more  constant  attendant 
at  St.  Margaret's  than  Mr.  Gedge,  M.P.  Nor,  being 
there,  is  there  any  opportunity  for  worshippers,  even 
in  remote  aisles,  omitting  to  notice  his  presence.  By 
an  odd  and  happy  coincidence  the  present  Attorney- 
General  and  his  former  colleague  in  the  law  officership 
of  the  Crown  are  alike  gifted  with  fine  voices,  and 
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are  well  up  in  tuneful  psalmody.  But  Sir  Richard 
Webster  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  combined  in  duet  are, 
for  sound  and  vigour,  nothing  compared  with  Mr. 
Gedge  when,  the  hymn  started,  he,  as  Burns  puts  it. 
"  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care."  Though  the 
pipes  of  the  organ  may  strain  and  the  choir  may  uplift 
their  voice  in  strenous  union,  his  voice  is  heard  through 
rolling  psalms. 

Not  less  effective  are  his  responses  to  the  minor 
parts.  Conscious  as  we  are  of  each  other's  infirmities, 
sharper  conviction  is  thrust  upon  the  ingenuous  mind 
when  Mr.  Gedge,  taking  in  the  congregation  with  com- 
prehensive glance,  intones  the  petition  "  Have  mercy 
upon  us  miserable  offenders."  Sunday  morning  at 
St.  Margaret's  is  in  ordinary  times  for  him  a  comfort- 
able interval  in  a  chequered  week.  When  he  attempts 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons  irreverent  members 
cry  "  Oh  !  oh !  " — have  even  been  known  to  move 
the  closure.  At  the  morning  service  in  St.  Margaret's 
he  is  master  of  the  situation  and  makes  the  most 
of  it.  On  Sunday  there  will  be,  not  thirty  or  forty 
members  within  sound  of  his  voice  and  sight  of  his 
portly  presence  ;  they  will  be  counted  by  the  hundred, 
and  what  a  day  the  Member  for  Walsall  will  have  to 
be  sure  ! 

An  Earlier  F°r  others  there  will  be  reflections  that  will 
jubilee,  shadow  the  memorable  scene.  It  is  just  ten 
years  since  the  House  of  Commons  last  assembled 
on  Sunday  morning,  and,  led  by  the  Speaker, 
wended  its  way  through  Westminster  Hall  to  St. 
Margaret's  Church  to  return  thanks  for  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  Only  ten  years,  and  what  an  infinitude  of 
change !  At  the  last  service  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  was 
the  Speaker,  and  by  him  sat  two  predecessors  in 
the  Chair,  who  have  since  passed  away.  Mr.  Gully, 
the  present  Speaker,  had  been  scarce  a  year  Member 
for  Carlisle,  was  not  personally  known  to  the  main 
body  of  the  members,  and  if  one  of  constitutional^ 
modest  temperament  cherished  ambition  of  future 
advancement  through  a  Parliamentary  career,  it  was 
limited  by  the  height  of  the  judicial  bench.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  in  a  pew  side  by  side — 
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one  Leader  of  the  House,  the  other  Leader  of  a  riven 
Opposition.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
mustered  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Speaker's  signal  to  rise  and  repair  to  the 
morning  service.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  looked  on 
from  among  the  pews  set  apart  for  Privy  Councillors, 
and  saw  Mr.  Goschen  seated  in  the  place  assigned  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Others  present  at  the  Jubilee  Service  ten  years  ago 
who  will  not  hear  the  bells  call  to  church  to-morrow 
morning  are  :  Cavendish  Bentinck,  the  "Little  Ben"  as 
distinguished  from  his  burly  kinsman  who  to  the  day 
of  his  death  was  not  able  to  rid  himself  of  distrust  of 
Dizzy;  Beresford-Hope,  who  was  at  one  with  "Big 
Ben  "  in  this  prejudice ;  John  Bright,  drifting  further 
and  further  from  his  old  friend,  the  new  apostle  of 
Home  Rule ;  Mr.  Childers,  who  having  found  salvation 
on  the  Home  Rule  Question,  also  found  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  Edinburgh ;  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ;  King-Harman,  his  burly  frame 
already  bearing  marks  of  attenuation  consequent  on 
his  nightly  reception  in  the  House  when  put  forward 
to  answer  questions  addressed  to  his  leader.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Raikes, 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General ;  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
honoured  leader  of  the  Welsh  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  Edward  Stanhope,  busy  at  the  War 
Office. 

June  20th.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  members  of 
A  Sunday  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  muster 
Sitting.  for  a  memorable  morning  sitting.  They 
were  bidden  to  assemble  in  order  to  form  a  pro- 
cession to  wend  their  way  to  their  parish  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  to  commemorate  the  6oth  anniversary 
of  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  many  pointed 
aspects  the  gathering  differed  from  an  ordinary  sitting. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  severe  Sunday-go-to-meeting 
look  about  the  dress  of  members.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  gloved,  carried  umbrellas,  many  had 
overcoats,  all  wore  a  subdued  air  unknown  on 
v/eek-days. 

The  table  presented  an  unfamiliar  appearance.    The 
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Mace  was  out  of  sight ;  the  clerks'  chairs  were  tenant- 
less  ;  the  books  and  papers  that  usually  litter  their 
table  were  cleared  away.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms  stood 
at  the  Bar,  refraining  from  taking  his  seat.  Whilst 
other  members  unmistakably  looked  as  if  they  were 
going  to  church,  Mr.  Erskine's  appearance  suggested 
that  the  business  calling  him  there  was  a  wedding. 
Spotless  white  gloves  glistened  on  his  hands ;  he  wore 
a  silver  chain  knotted  at  the  shoulders  with  white 
ribbon ;  round  his  neck  was  clasped  a  silver  collar  of 
the  Order  of  S.S. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the  buzz  of  con- 
r'  versation  suddenly  hushed,  and  members, 
with  one  accord,  rose  to  their  feet.  The  Speaker  was 
entering  from  behind  his  chair,  contrary  to  the  custom 
at  ordinary  sittings  that  brings  him  in  by  the  opposite 
door,  whence  he  marches  the  full  length  of  the  floor, 
escorted  by  the  Mace.  Instead  of  the  plain  silk  gown 
worn  on  workdays,  he  was  robed  in  State  apparel, 
with  heavy  ornament  of  gold  lace.  Passing  the  steps 
of  his  chair  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  in  the 
place  occupied  by  the  principal  clerk  when  the  House 
is  in  full  Session,  by  the  Chairman  when  it  is  in  Com- 
mittee. Members  reseated  themselves,  and  conversation 
was  continued  in  whispers.  The  Speaker  chatted  with 
Mr.  Goschen,  whose  glossy  new  hat  imbued  the 
Treasury  Bench  with  an  almost  radiant  air  of  respect- 
ability. Sir  John  Mowbray,  strolling  up,  had  a  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gully. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  Speaker  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  joining  company,  fell  in  immediately  behind 
him.  Other  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  being  Privy 
Councillors,  followed  next,  then  private  members  who 
are  Privy  Councillors,  and  afterwards  members  as 
opportunity  presented  itself.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
lobby  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  with  mace  on  shoulder, 
joined  the  procession.  The  Speaker's  train-bearer 
advanced  to  perform  his  office.  The  Deputy  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  the  Chaplain,  the  two  doorkeepers,  and  half 
a  dozen  messengers  grouped  themselves  around  the 
Speaker.  Slowly  the  procession  crossed  the  lobby, 
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passed  along  the  corridor,  through  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  into  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  lined  on 
either  side  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Queen's 
Westminster  Volunteers. 

At  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall  the  head  of 
the  procession  was  met  by  the  clergy  from  St. 
Margaret's  Church  and  Dean  Farrar,  the  preacher  of 
the  day.  The  band  of  the  Westminster  Rifles  struck 
up  a  slow  march,  and,  the  clergy  now  leading  the  way, 
the  procession  walked  through  the  line  of  Westminster 
Rifles  standing  at  the  salute,  crossed  Palace  Yard, 
traversed  'the  garden-plot  at  its  outer  gate,  and  so  to 
the  north  gate  of  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard. 

In  the  roadway  hon.  members  were  comforted 

A  Colonel  r      i       •  IM  11 

on  by  the  discovery  01  their  warlike  colleague, 
;"  Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  bestride  a  noble 
charger,  gallantly  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Colonel 
of  the  Queen's  Westminsters.  Emulous  of  the  errand 
of  hon.  gentlemen,  and  startled  by  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  the  charger  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  fall 
in  with  the  procession  and  enter  the  church.  For  an 
anxious  moment  there  was  presented  to  the  minds  of 
members  a  vision  of  the  Member  for  the  Central 
Division  of  Sheffield  riding  up  the  aisles  as  on 
Coronation-day  the  Champion  rides  into  Westminster 
Hall.  This  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  horse  was 
overcome  without  accident,  and  the  Colonel  was  left 
outside. 

It  was  a  mirk  morning,  rain  threatening  to  hasten 
the  steps  of  the  procession.  With  due  respect  to  the 
Chair,  the  downfall  was  averted  till  the  Speaker 
passed  within  shelter  of  the  church  porch.  Then  it 
began  to  drizzle,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  procession 
was  marred  by  the  outspreading  of  many  umbrellas. 

The  procession  moved  in  the  sarne  order  at  even 
slower  pace  down  the  aisles.  The  clergy  passed  on 
within  the  rails.  The  Speaker  took  his  seat  in  his  own 
pew,  where  he  found  awaiting  him  Viscount  Peel,  his 
predecessor  in  the  Chair.  In  the  Speaker's  pew,  to  the 
right  of  Lord  Peel,  Sir  \Villiam  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  sat  together,  as  ten  years  ago  sat 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Long  before  the  Commons  arrived  the  Church,  save 
in  the  space  reserved  for  them,  was  crowded.  Taking 
the  cue  from  the  Speaker,  the  congregation  remained 
seated  whilst  the  anthem  was  sung,  which  gave  greater 
effect  to  the  movement  whereby  they  rose  to  their  feet 
when  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  verse  of 
the  National  Anthem,  in  which  all  joined. 

A  stroke    The  new  organ  was  fully  used  in  the  service 


BU  frfe  °^  *^e  cnurcn  f°r  tne  first  time,  a  circum- 
stance which  suggested  to  the  authorities 
an  opportunity  of  turning  an  honest  penny.  It 
appears  there  remains  a  debt  of  £400  upon  the  instru- 
ment. The  Rector,  as  was  set  forth  in  a  printed 
slip  carefully  deposited  in  all  the  pews,  "thought  many 
members  might  desire  to  contribute  "  towards  the 
removal  of  this  tax.  On  the  contrary,  members  showed 
themselves  disinclined  to  assist  at  this  mixture  of  loyal 
thanksgiving  and  local  business.  As  one  put  it,  "the 
organ  supplied  the  only  note  of  discord  in  the  day's 
proceedings."  Happily,  by  the  generosity  of  two 
members,  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  was 
obviated.  Between  them  they  undertook  to  give  the 
£400  needed,  and  at  the  last  moment,  upon  announce- 
ment made  from  the  altar  steps,  the  offertory  was 
devoted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital  Fund. 

Dean  Farrar  selected  as  his  text  the  yth  verse  of  the 
45th  Psalm  :  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness  ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  The 
sermon  was  perilously  long,  extending  the  full  length 
of  fifty  minutes.  Perhaps  the  excision  of  one  passage 
would  have  been  twice  blessed.  The  preacher's 
catalogue  of  Sovereigns  and  Presidents  who  had  been 
murdered  or  had  .abdicated,  what  time  the  Queen  was 
peacefully  reignipg  in  happy  England,  was  a  little 
gruesome.  For  the  rest,  the  sermon  was  a  lofty  tribute 
to  the  excellence  and  virtues  of  the  Queen,  an  eloquent 
paean  to  the  advance  of  the  Empire  during  her  long 
reign  —  in  boundary,  in  population,  in  power,  in  wealth, 
in  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  people. 

The  following  is  the  record  on  the  pages  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  this  extraordinary  meeting  :  — 
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"  House  attends  Divine  Service. — This  being  the  day  on 
which  the  House  had  resolved  (lyth  June),  in  cele- 
bration of  the  sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
to  attend  Divine  Service  at  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  members  assembled 
in  the  House  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  before  the  House  by 
the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury." 

The  name  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay  figured  among 
T.  H.  ismay.  the  most  confident  expectations  of  Jubilee 
honours.  This  was  well-founded,  to  the 
extent  that  the  managing  director  of  the  White  Star 
Line  was  offered  a  baronetcy.  He  asked  leave 
to  decline  it.  This  is  the  way  with  Mr.  Ismay 
when  honours  are  thrust  upon  him.  He  might  have 
been  Chairman  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
director.  Offers  to  return  him  for  safe  seats  in 
Parliament  have  frequently  been  pressed  upon  him. 
But,  like  John  Bright  and  the  Shunamite  woman, 
he  prefers  to  dwell  among  his  own  people,  reserving 
all  his  time  and  energy  for  furthering  the  prosperity  of 
the  great  concern  he  created  and  maintains. 

There  was  a  larger  attendance  in  the  Com- 
mons to-night  than  has  been  seen  since  the 
to  the      Jubilee  began  to  work  a  paralytic  effect  on 
Queen.      Parliamentary    proceedings.       So    sustained 
was  the  rush  for  seats  that  some  scores  of  members 
were  obliged  to  find  refuge  in  the  side  galleries.     The 
Peers,    having   met    at    two    o'clock,    completed   their 
business  of  passing  an  Address  in  time  for  many   to 
cross  to  the  Commons,  filling  the  gallery  allotted  for 
their  accommodation.     In  the  Distinguished  Strangers' 
Gallery  sat  one  of  the  turbaned  strangers,  now  familiar 
figures  in  this  part  of  the  House. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  Mr.  Balfour,  greeted  with 
loud  cheers,  rose  to  move  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
congratulating  her  upon  the  6oth  anniversary  of  her 
reign.  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  uncovered, 
an  example  pretty  generally  followed  on  the  benches 
opposite.  Oddly  enough,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who 
was  to  second  the  loyal  Address,  remained  for  some 
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time  with  his  hat  on.  After  a  while,  he  woke  up  to 
the  situation  and  bared  his  head.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
commendably  and  effectively  brief,  speaking  for  only 
ten  minutes.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habit  he  had 
provided  himself  with  notes  of  his  speech,  which  he 
delivered  with  far  more  deliberation  than  is  customary 
with  him.  He  early  drew  signs  of  dissent  from  the 
Irish  members,  who  cried,  "Not  from  Ireland"  when 
he  declared  that  the  House  would  ill  represent  the 
country  at  large  if  it  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
chorus  of  congratulation  arising  from  every  portion  of 
this  vast  Empire.  In  an  eloquent  passage  he  set  forth 
the  claim  of  the  Queen  to  the  recognition  which  the 
country,  and  the  House  as  representing  it,  is  delighted 
to  pay. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  made  even  more 
elaborate  preparation  for  his  speech  than  did  Mr.  Bal- 
four, occupied  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  its 
delivery.  He  claimed  at  the  outset  a  qualification  for 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  motion,  which  Mr.  Balfour 
did  not  possess,  and  which  he  would  not  envy  him. 
"  I  can  recall,"  he  said,  "  as  if  it  were  to-day,  the 
booming  of  the  guns  that  announced  the  accession  of 
Her  Majesty." 

Irish       When    Sir  William    Harcourt    resumed   his 

Dissent,  seat,  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  sprang 
up  together,  not  awaiting  the  formality  of  the  Speaker 
submitting  the  resolution  just  moved.  They  were  up 
again  when  this  had  been  accomplished.  The  Speaker 
called  on  Mr.  Dillon,  who,  on  the  ground  that  neither 
prosperity  nor  peace  had  been  brought  to  Ireland  in 
the  course  of  the  Queen's  reign,  opposed  the  motion. 
After  sixty  years  of  degradation,  Ireland  was  asked  to 
kiss  the  hand  that  had  chained  her.  In  the  grand 
procession  on  Jubilee  Day  all  the  British  Colonies 
would  be  represented.  How  will  Ireland  be  represented  ? 
"  By  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,"  Mr.  Dillon  bitterly 
answered,  amid  frantic  applause  from  his  followers. 
That  was  he  admitted  a  very  appropriate  arrangement. 
He  and  his  friends,  he  informed  the  House,  had 
decided  not  to  move  an  amendment,  preferring  to  take 
the  direct  course  of  voting  against  the  motion. 
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"  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Mr.  Redmond,  when  at 
last  he  got  his  chance,  "to  reduce  to  action  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,"  a  neat  thrust  much  enjoyed  by  the 
Ministerialists. 

Mr.  Redmond's  amendment,  which  set  forth  afresh 
the  woes  of  Ireland,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Kelly. 
Col.  Saunderson,  who  cited  some  striking  facts  in 
contravention  of  the  assertion  that  Ireland  has  not 
shared  the  prosperity  of  the  Queen's  reign,  described 
the  amendment  as  "  a  jarring  note,  microscopic  in  its 
dimensions."  This  idea  of  measuring  a  vocal  or 
instrumental  note  gave  the  House  pause. 

Mr.  Redmond's  amendment  was  put  first,  whereupon 
Mr.  Dillon  and  his  following  walked  out.  It  was 
negatived  by  436  votes  against  7.  In  the  division  on 
the  resolution  the  Uillonites  were  temporarily  united 
with  the  Redmondites,  making  up  a  minority  of 
44  against  459.  Mr.  Balfour  next  moved  that  the 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  whole 
House.  Mr.  Clancy,  with  more  logic  than  had  marked 
earlier  objections,  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  an 
absurdity,  since  forty-four  members  had  just  voted 
against  it.  Objection  being  persisted  in,  the  Speaker 
called  upon  the  challengers  of  his  decision  that  the 
"  Ayes  "  had  it  to  stand  up.  The  whole  of  the  Irish 
members  in  that  quarter  rising,  a  division  was  called, 
Mr.  Balfour's  motion  being  carried  by  411  votes 
against  41. 


June  2tst  na(^  tne  rare  g°°d  fortune  to  see  almost 
The  Jubilee  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  Jubilee 

Procession,  procession.  I  watched  it  rounding  Consti- 
tution Hill  on  its  start,  every  rnan  and  horse  fresh  for 
the  journey.  Three  hours  later  I  saw  it  returning  over 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  procession  the  same  though 
a  little  tired  under  the  now  glaring  sun,  the  audience 
fresh  and  expectant.  In  both  conditions  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  main  attraction  of  the  pageant  —  of 
course  apart  from  the  Queen.  The  Life  Guards,  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  the  Hussars  and  the  Lancers  were 
splendid,  a  sight  to  make  even  the  heart  of  miserable 
civilians  throb  with  pride  at  the  splendour  of  the 
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British  army.  These  we  have  with  us  always. 
We  see  them  on  Sundays  and  week-days.  What  was 
new,  what  touched  the  heart  of  the  people  thronging 
the  streets,  was  the  spectacle  of  the  detachments  drawn 
from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  White  and 
black,  all  subjects  of  the  Queen,  all,  it  seemed  as 
they  rode  by,  born  soldiers,  elate  with  pride  at  their 
visible  and  actual  incorporation  with  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  Empire. 

Here  were  troops  from  Canada  and  New  South 
Wales,  from  Victoria,  from  New  Zealand,  from 
Queensland,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
South  Australia,  from  Tasmania,  from  Natal,  and, 
not  least  in  popular  esteem,  a  compact  little  body  of 
the  Rhodesian  Horse.  Later  came  horsemen  from 
far-off  India,  troopers  from  Hyderabad,  Gwalior, 
Indore,  Bhopal,  Jeypore,  Patiala,  Bikaner,  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  places  of  sonorous  name.  Colonists 
and  Indian  troops  wore  their  native  uniform,  adding 
generously  to  the  life  and  colour  of  the  fast-shifting 
scene.  The  enthusiasm  never  flagged.  From  west 
to  extreme  east  and  back  again,  Colonists  and  Native 
troops  rode  through  incessant  ovation. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  the  boom  of 
cannon  announced  the  setting  forth  of  the 
Queen  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  multitude, 
recognising  the  signal,  burst  forth  in  hearty  cheering. 
Then  some  one  started  a  verse  of  "  God  Save  the 
Queen."  It  was  taken  up  from  ten  thousand  throats, 
and  must  have  been  heard  by  Her  Majesty  as  her 
carriage  swept  into  Constitution  Hill.  By  this  time 
the  Royal  carriages,  conveying  the  foreign  Envoys, 
the  Family  and  immediate  suite  of  the  Queen,  came 
along.  The  eighth  carriage  was  full  of  little  ladies 
in  charge  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  They  were 
the  Princess  Alice  of  Albany,  the  Princess  Alice,  and 
the  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,  granddaughters  of 
the  Queen.  They  bowed  right  and  left  with  grave 
stateliness,  the  delighted  crowd  madly  cheering. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck,  whom  everyone  was  glad  to 
see  out  again,  had  a  hearty  reception,  cordially 
acknowledged.  The  Duchess  of  York,  by  whose 
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side  rode  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Henry  of  Prussia,  was  quickly  recognised 
and  heartily  cheered.  So  were  the  Duchess  of  Fife 
and  the  Empress  Frederick,  on  either  side  of  whose 
carriage  rode  a  Queen's  Equerry.  In  the  rear  of  an 
escort  of  Indian  Cavalry  came  Lord  Wolseley,  in 
immediate  advance  of  the  splendid  carriage  drawn 
by  the  famous  eight  cream-coloured  horses  richly 
caparisoned. 

The        This   was   the   climax   of    the  day,  both  in 

Queen  I  Piccadilly  and  at  Westminster  Bridge. 
There  had  been  great  cheering  before.  Now,  at  sight 
of  the  Queen,  a  speck  of  black  in  the  rainbow  hue 
of  the  long  procession,  the  cheers  thundered  forth 
in  loud  acclaim.  Hats  were  waved,  handkerchiefs 
fluttered,  and  the  cheering  made  whisper  of  all  that 
had  gone  before.  So  intent  were  the  people  on 
honouring  the  Queen  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Christian,  who  shared  her  carriage, 
.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  rode  on  her  right  hand,  escaped  notice. 

Passing  through  London  at  any  time  within  these 
sixty  years,  the  Queen  has  known  how  near  she  lives 
in  the  heart  of  the  people.  Never  was  the  popular 
enthusiasm  greater,  more  personally  affectionate  in  its 
demonstration,  than  on  this  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
her  accession  to  the  Throne. 

dune  23rd.   According    to    the    order    agreed    upon    on 

Procession    Monday,  the  Speaker  to-day  took  the  Chair 

Buckingham  at  a  quarter  past  two.     There  was,  by  this 

Palace,  time,  a  considerable  muster  of  members  in 
attendance,  though  not  nearly  so  many  as  gathered  for 
the  service  at  St.  Margaret's  Church  on  Sunday 
morning.  There  were  some  distinctive  features  in 
the  two  occasions.  To-day  being  a  sitting  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair  and 
the  Mace  was  placed  upon  the  table ;  whereas  on 
Sunday,  as  recorded,  the  Mace  was  not  on  view,  and 
the  Speaker  sat  in  the  clerk's  chair  at  the  table. 
Further  difference  was  indicated  in  the  attire  of 
members,  many  of  whom,  being  Privy  Councillors, 
wore  Levee  dress.  Those  who  had  Orders  displayed 

12 
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their  ribbons.  Thus  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  wore  his  red  ribbon,  and 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  K.C.M.G.,  the  light  blue  ribbon 
of  his  knightly  order.  The  Speaker  arrayed  himself 
in  the  State  robes  in  which  he  attended  church 
on  Sunday. 

The  proceedings  lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  Mr. 
Balfour  informed  the  House  that  he  had  gracious 
intimation  that  the  Queen  would  receive  her  faithful 
Commons  at  half-past  three.  The  Speaker  announced 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Italian  Parliament  and 
from  the  Senate  of  the  Argentine  Republic  con- 
gratulatory messages  on  the  occasion  ot  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
having  expressed  their  gratification  at  these  courtesies, 
the  Speaker  rose,  and,  preceded  by  the  Mace,  followed 
by  a  procession  of  members,  walked  through  West- 
minster Hall,  at  the  gates  of  which  his  ponderous 
State  carriage  awaited  him.  It  weighs  four  tons 
before  the  coachman  mounts  the  box.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of  two  shire 
horses  capable  of  drawing  the  carriage  when  fully 
loaded. 

He  drove  off  at  a  walking  pace,  accompanied  by 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  (with  the  Mace  conveniently 
projecting  from  the  window),  the  Chaplain,  and  the 
Private  Secretary.  Members  followed  mostly  in 
carriages,  the  Speaker's  bland  suggestion,  thrown 
out  on  Monday,  that  walking  would  be  an  agreeable 
and  convenient  mode  of  locomotion  for  all  excepting 
Privy  Councillors,  not  finding  general  favour.  At  a 
quarter-past  four  the  Speaker  returned,  and  when  he 
had  read  from  the  Chair  the  message  of  thanks  for 
the  "loyal  and  dutiful  address,"  the  House  straight- 
way adjourned. 

dun«  24th.   When,  exactly  two  years  ago,  the  Tantallon 
sir  cuthbert  Castle,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  board,  visited 

Quiets.  Copenhagen,  a  local  paper  gave,  among  the 
list  of  visitors,  the  name  of  "  Sir  Cuthbert  Quiets, 
M.P."  The  orthography  is  a  little  astray,  but  the 
prognostication  of  advancement  was  curiously  pro- 
phetic. The  Mr.  Cuthbert  Quilter  of  that  date, 
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whose  identity   the    Danish   chronicler   had    in    mind, 
is  now  Sir  Cuthbert. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  about 

Niggardliness tne    House    of    Commons.      With    especial 

and  the     readiness  it  leaps  to  light  in  connection  with 

Naval  Review.  r          V     i-  j  -rr  it.  •  ti   • 

prospect  or  a  holiday.  It  there  is  anything 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  the 
House  of  Commons  always  wants  to  be  taken  down 
free  by  special  train  or  roomy  ship,  and  to  be  fed. 
Compared  with  other  legislatures,  whose  members  have 
passes  on  railways,  illimitable  stationery,  luxurious 
baths,  frequent  free  lunches,  tendency  to  national 
expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  imperial  legislators 
is  sternly  repressed  at  Westminster.  There  is  no 
committee  of  a  borough  town  council,  scarcely  any 
vestry  in  the  land,  that  is  in  these  respects  treated 
with  more  Spartan  severity  than  is  the  House  of 
Commons.  Consider  the  cold-bloodedness  of  the 
arrangements  for  members  of  both  Houses  to  be 
present  at  the  Naval  Review  which  to-day  glorifies 
Spithead.  After  much  pressure  a  vessel  was  hired 
for  the  day.  Having  secured  this  inch  members  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  an  L,  with  the  more  readiness 
since  it  forms  the  initial  of  luncheon.  To  see  Mr. 
Goschen  standing  at  the  table  lugubriously  announcing 
that  bread-and-cheese  and  bottled  beer  will  be  served 
round  at  eight  bells  to  passengers  on  the  Campania 
suggested  to  the  uninformed  onlooker  that  someone 
having  "conveyed"  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's 
coat  was  insisting  upon  having  his  waistcoat  also. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  is  indomitable,  irre- 
pressible. On  these  occasions  the  importunate  widow 
was  by  comparison  a  weak-minded  female.  Having 
got  the  Campania  with  a  frugal  lunch  thrown  in, 
members  began  to  hint  that  the  review  was  all  very 
well,  but  the  real  attraction  of  the  day,  or  rather 
of  the  night,  was  the  illuminations.  Might  not 
arrangements  be  made  for  them  to  see  that  ?  Mr. 
Goschen,  though  figuratively  coatless  and  bereft 
of  his  waistcoat,  retained  at  this  juncture  his  presence 
of  mind.  It  is  well  known  to  Irish  members  and 
others  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is 
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particularly  dangerous  when  he  is  driven  into  a  corner. 
He  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  innocent-looking  suges- 
tions  about  seeing  the  illuminations. 

"The  illumination,"  he  remarked  in  chilling  tones, 
"  does  not  commence  till  after  nine  o'clock.  That 
would  involve  not  only  provision  of  dinner  for  hon. 
members,  but  of  quarters  for  their  remaining  all  night 
on  the  Campania." 

Of  course  it  did.  That  was  precisely  what  was 
desired.  But  a  glance  at  the  face  of  Mr.  Goschen,  by 
whose  side  sat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
studiously  looking  as  if  the  business  were  no  concern 
of  his,  made  it  useless  further  to  pursue  the  matter. 

A  sen  TWO  days  later  members,  who,  like  the 
British  army,  never  know  when  they  are 
beaten,  returned  to  the  attack.  Mr.  Goschen  put  up 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  reply.  There 
is  something  about  Mr.  Macartney,  more  especially 
when  he  wears  his  white  ducks,  that  is  incompatible 
with  gloom  or  disappointment.  He  has  not  long 
shared  with  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  the  care  of  the 
British  navy.  Already  he  has  become  imbued  with 
the  breezy  manner  that  suggests  rather  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  old  frigates  than  the  conning  tower  of 
an  ironclad.  To  see  him  with  his  ruddy  countenance, 
his  frank  smile,  his  spotless  ducks,  was  to  feel  assured 
in  advance  of  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night  on 
the  Campania,  a  good  dinner,  leisurely  view  of  the 
illuminations,  a  not  too  early  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
and  so  back  to  town. 

It  is  a  sad  story  how  Mr.  Macartney  played  with 
feelings  too  sacred  for  rough  handling.  He  was  happy, 
he  said,  to  be  able  to  announce  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  -  with  the  owners  of  the  Campania 
whereby  members  might  dine  and  sleep  on  board, 
and  be  speeded  on  the  return  journey  with  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast.  A  sigh  of  grateful  relief  went 
round  the  benches,  rising  with  peculiar  fervour  from 
the  quarter  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 
Evidently  human  nature,  even  at  the  Admiralty  when 
linked  with  the  Treasury,  was  not  hopelessly  depraved. 

"  Only   250    members   can    be   so    accommodated," 
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continued  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  still  beaming 
round  the  House  from  his  point  of  vantage  at  the 
table. 

Well,  that  was  bad.  Some  poor  fellows  would  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Each  of  the  500  members  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Campania  under 
these  newly-opened  circumstances  glanced  with  kindly 
regret  at  his  neighbour,  apprehensive  that  he  might 
be  one  of  the  sufferers. 

"  The  charge  per  head,"  Mr.  Macartney  went  on, 
his  smile  growing  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  sunshine, 
"  will  be  five  guineas." 

This  was  Mr.  Goschen's  little  joke,  and  as  he  peered 
round  at  the  faces  on  which  anger  struggled  with 
disappointment,  he  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  the 
best  of  a  heckling  carried  on  for  more  than  a  week. 
Since  then  the  Campania  has  dropped  out  of  the 
subjects  on  the  question  paper,  and  not  nearly  so 
many  members  as  were  originally  expected  set  out 
from  Waterloo  this  morning  to  join  the  ship.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  add  that  everyone  had  to  pay 
his  own  railway  fare. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  not  at  the  fancy  dress  ball 

July  2nd.  _  J.  .  TT  •  •«  1  TT          • 

The  at  Devonshire  House  to-night.  He  is 
Devonshire  such  a  master  of  detail,  such  a  lover  of  the 
precise,  that  had  he  dressed  the  part  of 
Cromwell  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  wart.  Some 
compensation  for  the  regrettable  absence  of  this 
perfectly-adapted  character  was  found  in  contempla- 
tion of  Lord  Halsbury  as  George  the  Third.  The 
period  was,  of  course,  prior  to  1764,  a  time  when  the 
farmer-king  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  natural  gifts. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  looked  the  part  to  such  perfection 
that  one  expected  to  hear  the  sharp  query,  "  What  ? 
what  ?  what  ?"  So  complete  was  the  delusion  that 
when  at  the  supper-table  he  toyed  with  a  peach, 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  chancing  to  pass  by,  thought 
he  was  marvelling  how  the  stone  got  inside,  and  being 
there  where  was  the  seam  in  the  skin.  Lord  Hals- 
bury's  representation  of  the  excellent  and  genteel 
sovereign  left  hardly  anything  to  desire  but  Peter 
Pindar.  If  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  struggle  with  the 
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Muse  in  Jubilee  time  had  not  exhausted  him  beyond 
possibility  of  mingling  in  the  frivolity  of  a  fancy  dress 
ball,  he  might  have  condescended  to  appear  in  the 
humble  dress  of  the  author  to  the  'ode  on  apple 
dumplings.  Nay,  since  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's  guests  inspired  the  creation 
of  innumerable  groups,  we  might  have  had  George  III. 
as  he — 

Enter'd,  through  curiosity,  a  cot 

Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot. 

There  might  have  been  prepared,  at  small  cost  in 
comparison  with  the  effect  gained,  the  historic  dump- 
ling which  oft  did  Majesty  grapple,  wondering  what 
made  it  so  monstrous  hard,  marvelling  more  when  the 
dame  confessed  the  concealment  of  the  apple : 

"  Very  astonishing,  indeed  ! — strange  thing ! 
(Turning  the  dumpling  round,  rejoined  the  King), 

'Tis  most  extraordinary  then,  all  this  is, 

It  beats  Pinetti's  conjuring  all  to  pieces. 
Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream. 
But,  goody,  tell  me  where,  where,  where  's  the  seam  ?" 

But  this  is  Vesprit  d'escalier.  It  is  thought  of  too 
late,  and  the  company  at  Devonshire  House  were 
fain  to  be  content  with  George  III.  in  his  simple 
imposing  majesty,  without  adventitious  accessory  of 
dumplings,  or  the  ghostly  attendance  of  a  soured  poet. 
Dean  As  for  Mr.  Bartley  he  abandoned  useless 

Farrar's  studies  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  manner  and 
his  costume,  and  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  costume  of  Victoria  Street  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ordered  business 
of  the  day  was  Committee  of  Supply,  and  though  the 
Irish  estimates  came  first,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
variation  from  the  relapse  naturally  following  on  the 
excitement  of  a  threefold  defeat  of  the  Government 
at  Monday's  sitting.  But  behind  the  dull  list  of 
business  Mr.  Bartley  knew  there  lurked  the  promise 
of  a  lively  scene.  Preceding  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
stood  a  notice  of  motion  couched  in  that  quaint 
language  that  must  have  temporarily  struck  a  pained 
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chord  in  his  bosom  as  being  reminiscent  of  Common- 
wealth times. 

"  Resolved,"  so  it  ran,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  for  the  Sermon 
preached  by  him  on  Sunday,  the  2Oth  day  of  June 
last,  before  this  House  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  and  that  he  be  desired  to  print  the  same : 
And  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Secretary  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  do  acquaint  him  therewith." 

Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  ago  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  this  same  formula 
thanked  for  the  goodly  sermon  he  "  preached  before 
this  House,"  improving  the  occasion  of  the  cutting  off 
of  the  head  of  Charles  the  First.  On  divers  less 
painful  occasions  through  the  centuries  it  has  been 
submitted  and  carried  nemine  contradicente. 

Dean  Farrar's  sermon  stirred  profound  depths  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  congregation.  Reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  nation  achieved  in  the  Queen's  long 
reign,  he  incidentally  mentioned  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  the  gradual  adoption  in  its  entirety  of 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  When  this  passage  was 
reached  members  furtively  looked  round  in  search  of  the 
solemn  countenance  of  Mr.  James  Lowther.  A  good 
citizen,  a  sound  statesman,  a  prop  of  the  Church,  it  was  not 
probable  that  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  Mr.  Lowther 
was  absent  from  the  congregation  of  the  Commons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  worshipping  in  more  secluded 
quarters,  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  listening  to  this 
passage.  He  read  it  subsequently  in  the  newspaper 
reports,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him.  He  determined  that,  should  the  Govern- 
ment court  a  fresh  rebuff  by  submitting  the  customary 
resolution,  he  would  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 
A  Fatal  Flaw  ^e  ascertained  the  certainty  of  sympathetic 
support  from  members  of  all  sections  of 
parties  who  sat  throughout  the  sermon.  Many  of 
them — of  course  including  the  two  Radical  baronets 
who  rescued  Church  dignitaries  from  a  tight  place 
by  subscribing  £400  for  the  organ  at  St.  Margaret's — 
were  in  full  agreement  with  the  political  tendency 
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of  the  sermon.  What  they  could  not  stand  was  its 
length.  If  the  Dean  had  compressed  his  remarks 
within  the  limits  of  twenty  minutes  he  might,  even 
more  boldly,  have  revelled  in  what  some  of  the 
congregation  regarded  as  political  heresy.  To  get 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  church,  and  from  the  impregnable  position 
of  the  pulpit  to  preach  to  them  for  fifty  minutes,  was 
more  than  even  Mr.  Caldwell  could  stand. 

Had  the  address  been  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  traditional  three  courses  would  have 
been  open.  Harried  members  might  have  given  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  cries  of  "  'Vide  !  'Vide  !  'Vide  !  "  They 
might  have  moved  the  closure ;  or  they  might  have 
walked  out.  In  their  own  parish  church,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dean. 
He  showed  none,  and  the  only  comfort  that  sustained 
members  during  the  last  twenty-five  minutes  of  the 
sermon  was  the  prospect  of  the  opportunity  of  having 
their  say  when  the  customary  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  preacher  was  submitted. 

An  urgent  To-night  when  the  Dean's  sermon  came 
whip.  Up  for  consideration  members,  with  one 
accord,  turned  to  look  for  Mr.  James  Lowther. 
Empty  the  corner  seat  where  he  is  accustomed  to  sit 
with  judicial  air  that  suggests  the  accessories  of  wig  and 
gown  worn  in  a  celebrated  case  wherein  he  adjudicated 
for  the  Jockey  Club.  Ministerialists,  opening  their 
whip  this  morning,  found  it  contained  imperative 
entreaty  to  be  in  their  place  to  support  Mr.  Balfour 
in  carrying  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  for  a  sermon  full  fifty  minutes 
long.  Mr.  Lowther,  chancing  to  be  at  Newmarket 
in  pursuance  of  public  duties  apart  from  the  calls 
of  Parliament,  did  not  receive  his  notification  in  time 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  Colonel  Chaloner  gallantly 
stood  in  the  breach.  Lacking  the  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  House  possessed  by  the  Old  Parliamentary 
Hand  who  represents  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  vote  was 
in  his  despite  carried  without  a  division. 

But  nothing  can  deprive  the  sermon  of  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  made  the  occasion  of  an  urgent 
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Government  Whip,  a  circumstance  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  preachers  prone  to  prolixity  in  the  pulpit,  set  up 
whether  in  town  or  country,  will  take  to  heart. 

Among  the  stories  current  about  the   Ball 
D  " v .  . '      at    Devonshire    House,  the  best  relates  to 

Beersheba.       .  .....  ',      ,  1          r      i 

the  wile  oi  a  member  or  that  branch  ot  the 
aristocracy  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  calls  "  the 
Beerage."  Her  ladyship  resolved  to  go  to  the  Ball 
as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  but  was  embarrassed  with  the 
variety  of  costumes  authorities  provided.  Confiding 
her  difficulty  to  a  friend,  her  ladyship  protested  that 
she  really  did  not  know  which  Sheba  she  should  select. 
"Of  course,"  said  the  kindly  counsellor,  "you  will 
go  as  Beersheba." 


Justice  Jemmy  Lowthev  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
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Opposition. — Mr.  Chamberlain. — Mr.  Courtney's  Con- 
trariness.— An  Old  Doorkeeper. — Pam  as  Leader. — 
Mr.    Disraeli.  —  Changes. —  Sir    Wilfrid    Lawson's 
Maiden   Speech. — Lord    Hartington. — The    King   of 
Siam. — Le  Roi  S' Amuse. 

July  9th.      Shortly    before    midnight    dull    debate    in 

Mr.  Baifour    Committee  of  supply  was  transformed  by 

Cathonc      an  important  speech  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

University.       jt     arQse     Qn    thfi    yote    for    Trinity    College. 

The  Irish  Nationalist  members  renewed  their  appeal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  University,  and 
reminded  Mr,.  Balfour  of  his  past  speeches.  They 
received  influential  support  from  Mr.  Carson,  who 
urged  the  Government  to  make  haste  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  in  a  sympathetic 
speech,  hailed  with  cheers  by  the  Nationalist  members 
below  the  gangway.  He  was  a  strong  and  earnest 
advocate  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  University  as  they 
desired. 

It  was  not,  he  declared,  a  question  of  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism,  but  "  a  matter  of  higher  educa- 
tion against  that  want  of  higher  education  and  higher 
culture  under  which  we  have  unfortunately  condemned 
so  many  persons  in  Ireland  for  so  many  years."  He 
could  not,  however,  give  any  pledge  to  deal  with  the 
question  next  Session. 

170 
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July  i6th.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  world  knows 
A  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.  Till  there 

Discovery.  came  on  at  private  business  time  a  measure 
involving  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  Hastings,  the 
Commons  of  England  did  not  know  what  oratorical 
debating  treasure  they  possessed  in  Mr.  Shadwell. 
The  very  name  recalls  memories  of  a  past  age  of 
literature.  The  seventeenth  century  was  graced  with 
a  worthy  predecessor  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  in  the  Poet 
Laureateship.  His  name  was  Shadwell,  and  it  lives  to 
this  day  burned  on  some  of  the  brazen  pages  of 
Dry  den.  It  is  Dulness  loquitur  : — 

Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology. 

That  was  Dryden's  spite.  He  had  a  grudge  against 
Shadwell,  who  had  superseded  him  in  the  laureate- 
ship,  and  his  attack  on  the  Member  for  Hastings' 
great  ancestor  was  obviously  due  to  personal  malice. 
The  prose  of  Nineteenth-Century  Shadwell's  speech 
exceeded  in  loftiness,  not  to  mention  length,  any- 
thing that  is  remembered  of  Seventeenth -Century 
Shadwell's  verse.  He  evidently  regarded  the  occasion 
as  one  worthy  the  devotion  of  all  his  talents  and 
much  of  his  time.  Some  members  supporting  a  similar 
Bill  would  have  been  content  to  enlarge  upon  the 
advantages  to  the  locality  and  the  community  of  the 
proposed  change.  Mr.  Shadwell's  eye,  gazing  down 
the  long  avenue  of  the  silent  centuries,  rested  on  the 
Battlefield  of  Hastings.  The  question  before  the 
House  was  that  the  Local  Government  Provisional 
Order  (No.  17)  Bill  should  be  reported.  Mr.  Brook- 
field,  speaking  (as  he  confessed)  on  behalf  of  Hollington 
parish,  moved  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill. 

The        Mr.  Shadwell,  slowly  rising  when  his  honour- 
Hastln  °sf    a^e     friend     resumed     his     seat,    promptly 
brought  up  William  the  Conqueror.      "  The 
earliest  history  of  the  town  of  Hastings,"  he  said,  "is 
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lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  through  those 
mists  looms  large  in  the  eyes  of  patriot  Britons  the 
figure  of  Harold  wrestling  with  the  mailed  raider 
from  Normandy." 

This  was  a  passage  well  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  close 
of  a  long  Session,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  in 
the  shade.  Mr.  Shadwell  felt  that  electric  thrill  which 
assures  a  born  orator  he  has  at  a  touch  commanded 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  By  degrees  he  came 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Instinctively 
feeling  that  was  commonplace,  he  harked  back  to  1745. 

The  cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted  brought  in 
stragglers  from  the  lobby.  Soon  the  House  filled, 
and  amid  incessant  cheering  Mr.  Shadwell  went  on  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  this  ancient  town — "  which," 
he  added  parenthetically,  "  is  also  a  great  health 
resort " — to  manage  its  own  affairs,  independent  of  the 
prejudices  of  Hollington  parish  and  the  banalities  of 
Mr.  Brookfield. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Shadwell  in  conclusion — and  the 
fevered  imagination  saw  the  battle-axe  of-  Harold 
gleaming  through  the  air  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  head  of  Mr.  Brookfield,— "  to  this  Bill  I  offer  an 
unfaltering  opposition." 

When  he  sat  down  he  felt  that  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
was  won  again.  There  remained  nothing  but  to  drag 
off  the  stricken  field  the  body  of  Harold  Brookfield, 
late  Member  for  Rye. 

July  23rd.  There  is  mutiny  in  the  air.  Of  all  regiments, 
"  up  Guards  it  is  the  Guards  who  are  in  a  state  of  dan- 
and  at- Em."  gerous  unres^  TO  vary  a  historic  saying, 

the  Guards  die  but  will  never  go  to  Gibraltar.  Yet 
a  hide-bound  redtape-fettered  War  Minister  insists 
that  the  darling  of  the  Parks  shall  leave  London 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  season,  and  stretch 
their  magnificent  limbs  on  the  unresponsive  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

In  a  Parliamentary  sense  the  Guards  were  marching 
on  Pall  Mall.  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  late 
Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  Grenadiers,  led  the 
assault.  Kenyon-Slaney,  sometime  Colonel  of  the 
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same  regiment,  served  under  him  in  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  that  made  Outram,  ignoring  his  higher  com- 
mand, march  as  a  volunteer  under  Havelock  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  The  question  put  from  the  Chair 
was  to  vote  a  sum  of  a  trifle  under  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  for  the  purposes  of  the  War  Office.  The 
gallant  baronet  in  command  of  the  insurgents  opened 
fire  by  moving  to  reduce  the  vote  by  £100  in  respect 
of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats 
to  shoot  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  went  out  to  dinner 
as  if  nothing  was  happening  at  Westminster.  Mr. 
Brodrick  remained  in  the  trenches,  whence  at  the 
conclusion  of  General  Russell's  prodigious  speech  he 
was  dragged  a  limp  and  loveless  spectacle.  It  was 
much  earlier  in  the  engagement  that  Colonel  Kenyon- 
Slaney,  contemptuously  though  obscurely,  alluded  to 
the  Under-Secretary  as  merely  a  paper  target. 

"The  passage  through  his  body,"  he  said,  looking 
down  critically  at  the  trembling  figure  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  "  may  easily  be  remedied  by  a  new  patch  of 
paper  which  would  show  where  he  had  been  hit." 

Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  is  so  pathetically  enamoured 
of  his  ability  to  turn  phrases,  that  no  one  has  the  heart 
to  enquire  what  some  of  them  mean.  This  sounded 
picturesque,  and  the  few  members  present  laughed  at 
the  vision  conjured  up  of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  going 
out  to  the  division  with  a  patch  torn  off  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  stuck  between  his  shoulders,  a  corresponding 
scrap  on  his  left  breast. 

Picking  himself  up  after  suffering  this  windy  oration, 
Mr.  Brodrick  gallantly  fronted  the  charge  of  the  Guards, 
pleading  that  it  would  be  rather  a  large  order  for  the 
Committee  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  highest  military  authorities.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  smiled  as  he  thought  how, 
two  years  a  month  and  two  days  ago,  he  had  said 
exactly  the  same  thing  when  Mr.  Brodrick  incited  the 
Committee  to  insist  that  they  knew  more  about  cordite 
than  the  military  advisers  of  the  War  Office. 

Sir  A.  Acland  Hood  sounded  a  parley.  "  Will  the 
Government,"  he  asked,  "give  a  definite  pledge  that 
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the  whole  matter  shall  be  reconsidered  before  the  Army 
Estimates  are  brought  on  next  year?  " 

Mr.  Balfour  slowly  rose,  conning  over  some  sentence 
which,  while  not  embodying  an  inconvenient  impossible 
pledge,  would  enable  his  gallant  friends  to  retreat 
without  dishonour.  Ministers  would,  he  said,  watch 
the  experiment  with  the  closest  attention.  But  there 
was  scarcely  time  between  now  and  the  framing  of 
next  year's  Army  Estimates  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  matter. 

A  dead  silence  followed.  Was  this  peace  or  renewal 
of  war  ?  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  was  on  his  legs 
again,  impressively  asking  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
name  (or  state)  a  particular,  definite,  day,  term,  or 
period,  when  a  distinct  determination  (or  a  clear 
conclusion)  would  be  reached  (or  arrived  at)  in  respect 
of  this  most  important,  he  might  say  this  serious 
matter  (or  thing). 

Mr.  Balfour  sat  with  bowed  head  irrespon- 

MDilemma!"S  sive-       He     nad.    g°ne    as    far    as    he    Could    m 

the  way  of  building  a  golden  bridge  for  the 
retreat  of  the  doughty  warriors.  Members  below 
the  gangway  opposite  were  in  a  jubilant  mood. 
To  have  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  hoist  with  something 
akin  to  a  cordite  petard  would  be  joy  indeed.  The 
Chairman,  putting  the  question  for  the  reduction  of 
the  vote,  declared  the  Noes  had  it.  The  gallant 
Guardsmen  on  the  benches  behind  Ministers  furtively 
looked  at  each  other.  If  they  might  only  have  re- 
mained silent  they  would  gladly  have  held  their  tongue, 
conscious  that  they  had  done  their  best  for  comrades 
who  had  celebrated  the  Jubilee  on  the  arid  rock  that 
frowns  on  men  and  Mediterranean.  But  if  they  did 
not  challenge  the  Chairman's  decision  malicious 
Radicals  opposite  would  insist  on  taking  a  division. 
So,  when  Mr.  Lowther  repeated,  "  The  Noes  have 
it,"  they  hoarsely  murmured  "The  Ayes  have  it," 
and  presently  found  themselves  marshalling  in  the 
Division  Lobby,  against  the  best  Government  of 
modern  times,  a  motley  crew  of  Radicals  and  Irish 
members. 

Mr.  Anstruther  coming  back  first  with  figures  from 
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the  Aye  lobby  showed  that  at  least  the  worst  was 
avoided.  The  Government  had  not  been  defeated.  But 
how  far  had  their  majority  been  reduced  ?  Ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  twenty-five  would  be  a  poor  show  for 
a  Government  who  at  the  close  of  their  third  Session 
still  boasted  a  majority  exceeding  140.  Ministers, 
contrary  to  their  habit,  returned  to  the  Treasury  Bench 
to  hear  the  figures  announced.  There  was  a  shout  of 
relief  from  the  right  of  the  Speaker  when  it  was  known 
that  Lord  Lansdowne's  salary  had  been  left  intact  by 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  63.  After  all,  there  had  been 
no  danger.  But,  as  Mr.  Balfour's  mobile  face  testified, 
there  had  been  some  uncomfortable  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

The     debate     on     the    proposed    Vote     of 

July  26th.    Censure    on    the    South    Africa   Committee 

Hawksiey  opened  with  a  surprise.  There  appeared 
Corence°nd"  on  tne  PaPer  a  motion  standing  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  divided  into 
two  paragraphs.  The  first  regretted  the  inconclusive 
action  and  report  of  the  South  Africa  Committee, 
especially  its  failure  to  recommend  specific  steps  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  its  omission  to  report  to 
the  House  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hawksiey  to  produce 
copies  of  certain  telegrams.  The  second  part  briefly 
ordered  that  Mr.  Hawksiey  should  attend  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  upon  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  aforesaid  telegrams. 

The  importance  of  this  sub-division  was  recognised 
on  the  Ministerial  side.  On  the  first  portion  Ministers 
might  count  on  the  support  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  had  signed  the 
majority  report,  and  were  not  likely  to  join  in  the 
censure  upon  themselves  or  their  colleagues.  The 
second  resolution  was  a  very  different  thing.  It  was 
known  that  it  would  be  almost  unanimously  supported 
on  the  Opposition  side,  whilst  the  Constitutional  parcy 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  stultify  themselves  and 
renounce  their  principles  by  opposing  it. 

As  soon  as  questions  were  over,  Mr.  Balfour  asked 
the  Speaker  for  a  ruling  on  the  matter.  Would  he 
regard  it  proper  to  put  the  resolution  as  one  or  as 
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two  ?  The  Speaker  was  of  opinion  that  where  preced- 
ence had  been  given  by  Ministers  to  a  motion,  that 
motion  should  be  set  down  in  the  shape  in  which 
precedence  had  been  conceded.  He  should,  therefore, 
feel  it  his  duty  to  regard  the  resolution  as  one  question. 

The        When  Mr.  Labouchere  had  made  an  end  of 
Ministerial  speaking   in    support   of  the  resolution   the 

House  looked  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
sat  impassive  as  he  had  done  since  the  debate  opened, 
only  now  and  then  showing  he  was  listening  by  making 
a  brief  note.  It  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  stepped  forward  as  the  first  to  hold  a  brief  for  the 
Ministry.  His  line  of  defence  was  at  least  clearly 
defined.  The  Committee  had  not  reported  Mr. 
Hawksley  to  the  House,  because  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  action  involved  later  proceedings.  In 
their  opinion  the  person  against  whom  proceedings 
ought  to  be  taken  was,  not  Mr.  Hawksley,  but  Mr. 
Rhodes.  "  Mr.  Rhodes  was,  of  course,  in  South 
Africa."  Even  if  he  had  consented  to  produce  the 
cablegrams  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  com- 
plete the  inquiry  in  the  present  Session,  and  in  the 
interests  of  peace  in  South  Africa  it  was  essential 
that  it  should  come  to  an  early  termination.  It 
was  not  the  business  of  the  Committee  to  say  what 
action  should  be  taken  against  Mr.  Rhodes.  That, 
Sir  Michael  added,  in  a  passage  which  excited  much 
attention,  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  to  consider. 
In  doing  so  they  would  have  to  take  into  account,  not 
only  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Rhodes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Raid,  but  his  services  generally  to  the 
country — a  condition  much  cheered  from  the  Ministerial 
side. 

Sir  William    Harcourt   following,    took   the 

The  Leader  »' 

of  the  same  line  as  the  Chancellor  01  the  Exchequer. 
So  far  from  the  report  being  inconclusive,  as 
was  charged  in  the  resolution,  it  was  conclusive 
upon  all  important  points  relating  to  the  Raid. 
The  resolution  was  leather  and  prunella.  Its  main 
charge  was  the  omission  to  call  Mr.  Hawksley.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  repeated  in  even  more  emphatic 
language  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  statement  that 
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if  Mr.  Hawksley  had  been  called  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  finish  the  report  this  Session,  and  to  hang 
the  enquiry  up  till  February  would  have  been  harmful 
to  the  best  interests  concerned.  How  could  any 
telegrams  alter  the  case,  seeing  tfyat  Mr.  Harris  had 
told  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Fairfield  knew  nothing 
of  the  preparations  for  the  Raid  ?  It  was  true  he  said 
he  had  given  a  guarded  hint  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But 
that  was  denied  both  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Selborne.  If  a  telegram  were  produced  in  which  Mr. 
Harris  informed  Mr.  Rhodes  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  had  told  him  of  the  plot  for  invading 
the  Transvaal,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  approved  it, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  not  believe  it  if  it  were 
contradicted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  second 
part  of  the  resolution  Sir  William  admitted  was  a 
distinct  matter.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  submit  it 
separately  he  should  have  supported  it.  As  the  motion 
stood  it  was  one  of  censure  on  the  Committee,  and, 
believing  that  the  Committee  had  done  well  everything 
it  could  do,  he  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  At  last,  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven,  Mr. 
chamberlain.  Chamberlain  rose.  He  lost  nothing  by 
postponing  his  speech,  rather  increased  the  interest 
in  it.  The  House  was  at  this  moment  crowded  in 
every  part,  the  Peers'  Gallery  being  thronged,  as  were 
the  resorts  of  untitled  strangers  behind.  It  was  note- 
worthy that  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  rising  was  not 
received  with  anything  like  enthusiastic  cheering  from 
the  Ministerialists,  a  fact  that  increased  the  value  of 
the  tribute  paid  to  his  incisive,  forcible,  sometimes 
passionate,  always  lucid  speech.  Cheers  reverberated 
throughout  its  delivery,  and  rose  in  loud  outburst  when 
he  resumed  his  seat. 

He  commenced  in  quietest  manner  with  testimony  to 
the  loyalty  with  which  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
front  Opposition  Bench  had  supported  the  decisions 
of  the  Committee.  This  ominous  quietness  did  not 
last  long.  When  he  came  to  refer  to  Mr.  Courtney's 
speech  he  turned  round  to  face  his  former  colleague, 
and  in  biting  tones  recited  his  declaration  that  he 
entirely  believed  in  his  (Mr.  Chamberlain's)  innocence. 

13 
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"  I  do  not  thank  him,"  he  said,  uplifting  his  voice 
and  springing  half  a  step  towards  the  back  bench, 
"  for  suggesting  that  some  further  exculpation  was 
necessary,  not  to  convince  him  but  his  anonymous 
informants." 

As  to  charges  muttered  and  proclaimed  in  respect 
of  complicity  of  the  Colonial  Office  with  the  Raid,  he 
proudly  replied,  "  My  answer  is  my  action."  This  he 
described  with  hardly  suppressed  emotion,  rare  with 
one  who  ever  describes  himself  in  Parliamentary 
conflict  as  "  cool  as  a  cucumber."  Alone  in  London 
when  the  news  of  the  Raid  came,  unsupported  by  the 
counsel  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  grave 
crisis.  If  it  were  supposed  that  one  in  his  position 
were  such  a  fool  as  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  was  such  a  knave 
as  to  use  all  his  resources  to  defeat  the  scheme  of  his 
confederates  when  it  was  once  proclaimed.  As  to  the 
telegrams,  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  seen  them."  Some 
had  been  laid  before  the  Committee.  These  were  not 
selected,  but  were  samples  from  the  bulk.  They  were 
in  fact  the  bulk  itself.  Possibly — he  really  could  not 
remember — there  might  have  been  some  which  con- 
tained insinuations  or  accusations  against  the  Colonial 
Office  similar  to  those  that  had  been  published.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Taunting  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  with  shrinking  from  the  logical  conclu- 
sion of  their  speeches,  and  refraining  from  proposing 
to  prosecute  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said :  "  We 
are  not  going  to  prosecute  him.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  another  Warren  Hastings  trial,  which  would  be  a 
farce,  the  other  being  a  tragedy." 

Nor  were  the  Government  inclined  to  take  steps 
to  remove  Mr.  Rhodes'  name  from  the  list  of  Privy 
Councillors.  That  honour  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  for  great  services,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  away 
because  he  had  made  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Stanhope's  motion  was  negatived  by  304  votes 
against  77.  It  was  a  large  majority,  and  a  glorious 
victory.  But  here,  as  at  other  episodes  of  the  long 
fight  (save  in  some  passages  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech),  no  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by  the  victors. 
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In  last   night's  debate    Colonel   Saunderson 

uyMr     '    much  amused  the  House  by  an  allusion  to 

Courtney's    Mr.  Courtney,  whose  speeches  always  made 

s-  him  regret  that  the  Member  for  Bodmin  did 

not  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

"  If  he  did,"  theX"Colonel  added,  "  I  should  be 
almost  sure  he  would  vote  in  the  same  lobby  as 
myself." 

This  is  a  pretty  supplement  to  Mr.  Birrell's  study  of 
an  honest,  but  occasionally  pragmatical,  man  in  the 
character  of  Diogenes. 


(r 


Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Birrell. 
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July  aoth.  There  are  some,  surprisingly  few,  members 
An  oid  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  who 
Doorkeeper.  remember  the  white  hair,  the  bright  face, 
the  brisk  manner  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  sat  there  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Session  of  1875.  William  White  was  born  in  1807, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  event  taking 
place  in  the  town  of  Bedford.  His  natural  tastes 
led  him  to  bookselling,  and  his  unconquerable  energy 
made  him  busy  with  local  affairs.  Brought  in  contact 
with  the  Ducal  family,  Lord  Charles  Russell,  at 
the  time  Serjeant-at-Arms,  nominated  him  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  -  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whence  he  naturally  gravitated  to  the  first 
place.  All  unknown  to  members  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  there  was  "  a  chiel  amang  them  takin' 
notes,"  and,  faith,  after  many  years  they  have  been 
collected  and  "  prented."  Mr.  White's  post  was 
in  the  chair  in  the  Inner  Lobby,  distant  from  the 
House  by  the  width  of  the  Division  Lobbies,  and  shut 
off  by  massive  glass  doors.  He  could  not  have  heard, 
much  less  have  seen,  from  the  Doorkeeper's  chair. 
Whence  it  follows  he  must  have  spent  some  hours  of 
each  sitting  in  the  House  itself,  a  suggestion  calculated 
to  make  the  Doorkeeper  of  to-day  grow  pale  to  the 
lips. 

Like  much  else  in  and  about  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  lobby  has  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
become  transformed.  In  Mr.  White's  time,  as  anybody 
could  enter  the  Inner  Lobby  unchallenged,  few  people 
showed  desire.  Now,  when  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  an 
unauthorised  person  to  obtain  access  to  the  lobby, 
it  is,  at  least  for  an  hour  during  the  sitting,  as 
crowded  and  as  busy  as  are  favourite  corners  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  If  there  were  to-day  a 
doorkeeper  of  literary  tendencies,  his  studies  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  would  be 
interrupted  by  discovery  that  two  or  three  strangers, 
probably  ladies,  had  passed  the  unguarded  portals 
and  were  standing  within  the  sacred  limits  of  the 
House. 
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Happily  for  posterity,  things  were  different 
LeI"dearS  m  Mr.  White's  time,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  here  preserved  precious  photographs 
of  historic  scenes  and  memorable  persons.  Having 
spent  his  days  and  nights  with  Addison  and  other 
classics  in  the  old  book-shop,  the  Doorkeeper  brought 
to  his  new  task  an  excellent  literary  style,  with  a 
pleasant  dash  of  the  old  fashion.  He  had  the  amateur's 
reverence  for  the  first  person  plural.  In  his  closest 
personal  observation  he  always  wraps  himself  round 
with  the  majesty  of  "we."  Talking  about  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  says :  "  We  have  heard  that  he 
generally  walks  home  from  the  House.  We  passed 
him  ourselves  one  morning  in  broad  daylight,  last 
Session,  in  Parliament  Street." 

In  this  connection  we  get  one  of  Mr.  White's 
coloured  photographs  of  the  men  of  his  day.  He 
writes  :  "  Lord  Palmerston  is,  we  should  say,  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  looks  about  fifty-five 
years  old — not  more,  albeit  he  is  turned  seventy — 
walks  upright  as  a  dart,  and  steps  out  like  a  soldier. 
He  always  in  the  House  wears  a  surtout  coat  buttoned 
up  close,  dark  trousers,  and  black  necktie.  We  have 
seen  Cabinet  Ministers  frequently  in  full  dress  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  but  Palmerston  never.  Indeed,  from 
the  opening  of  Parliament  to  the  prorogation,  he  seems 
to  us  to  eschew  all  pleasure,  sticking  to  the  House 
as  a  diligent  tradesman  sticks  to  his  shop." 

That  is  a  sketch  of  the  model  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  might  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  later  heritors  of  the  seat  opposite  the  brass-bound 
box.  It  was  so  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that 
the  passage  might  be  applied  to  him  without  changing 
a  word.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  equally  assiduous  in 
attendance  and  punctilious  in  avoidance  of  dinner 
dress,  an  example  which  dominated  his  colleagues  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  One,  talking  of  the  altered 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  told  me  that  on  the  few 
occasions  he  managed  to  dine  away  from  the  House, 
on  returning  he  was  at  pains  to  change  back  into  his 
morning  dress  before  resuming  his  seat  under  the 
eye  of  his  chief. 
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Mr.  Mr.  White  discusses  great  personages  with 
Disraeli.  a  free(jom  niore  startling  in  those  days  than 
in  these,  when  political  eels  have  needs  grown 
accustomed  to  the  process  of  skinning.  Of  Mr. 
Disraeli  he  writes,  under  date  i4th  February,  1857  : 
"  He  meant  to  deliver  a  great  speech,  but  he  certainly 
failed.  The  greater  part  of  the  harangue  was  delivered 
in  a  confused  and  bungling  manner.  He  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  at  times  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  either 
for  ideas  or  for  language  to  express  them.  He  seldom 
speaks  well  before  dinner,  and  never  unless  the  House 
is  full." 

Here  is  a  flash  of  light  on  Lord  Palmerston, 
thrown  on  this  same  night,  now  forty  years  dead : 
"  It  is  amusing  to  watch  Lord  Palmerston  when  he 
is  about  to  bring  forth  a  joke.  You  may  always  know 
that  something  witty  is  coming.  His  face  suddenly 
changes.  It  seems  to  get  broader  and  shorter,  and 
as  he  approaches  the  actual  moment  of  birth  you 
would  hardly  know  it  as  the  face  of  the  noble  lord. 
And  doesn't  he  enjoy  the  joke  !  When  Disraeli  makes 
the  House  laugh  he  never  condescends  to  laugh 
himself.  A  sardonic  smile  is  all  that  he  indulges 
in.  But  Palmerston  laughs  outright,  and  evidently 
has  some  difficulty  in  pulling  down  his  face  to 
due  statesmanlike  gravity  when  he  resumes  his 
discourse." 

Incidentally  the  reader  familiar  with  House 
anges.  ^  Commons  procedure  of  to-day  notes 
changes.  It  appears  that  forty  years  ago  the  Speaker, 
having  upon  a  pending  division  declared  "  The  Ayes 
have  it,"  turned  to  the  mover  of  the  hostile  amend- 
ment and  said,  "  Do  you  divide  ?  "  If  a  division  were 
insisted  on  the  member  addressed  lifted  his  hat  in 
token  of  assent,  and  then  only  the  Speaker  called  upon 
strangers  to  withdraw.  I  have  known  the  House  of 
Commons  pretty  intimately  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  I  never  saw  that  by-play. 

In  Mr.  White's  time,  when  a  division  was  called 
the  Peers'  seats  and  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  were 
cleared.  He  describes  how,  in  the  historic  division 
on  the  Canton  debate  in  the  Session  of  1857,  the  Duke 
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of  Cambridge,  the  Russian,  American,  and  Austrian 
Ministers,  driven  out  of  the  gallery  over  the  clock, 
waited  outside  until  the  numbers  were  declared.  One 
foreigner,  not  understanding  the  word  of  command, 
was  discovered  in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  when  the 
word  had  gone  forth  for  strangers  to  withdraw.  After 
consultation  with  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
sword  by  his  side,  entered  the  gallery  and  personally 
conducted  the  trembling  attache  to  the  Outer 
Lobby. 

The  volumes  are  crowded  with  word-pictures  of 
Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Bright,  Cobden,  Russell,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  of  whose  House  of  Commons 
success  this  acute  impartial  observer  speaks  with  an 
enthusiasm  quite  fresh  to  a  later  generation.  Mr.  White 
saw  and  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  manliest  prime. 
One  of  the  most  vividly-written  chapters  in  the  book  is 
the  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  speech  of 
1860. 

Mr.    White    reminds    us    that    Sir    Wilfrid 
^  Lawson  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  James  Graham. 


are  also  reminded  that  Sir  Wilfrid  is  now 
reaching  the  position  of  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having  made  his 
maiden  speech  on  the  3ist  March,  1860.  Rising  in  the 
dinner-hour,  Mr.  Lawson,  as  he  then  was,  met  with 
such  outburst  of  unmannerly  protest  from  hungry  Tories 
that,  after  struggling  against  it  for  five  minutes,  he 
resumed  his  seat,  his  speech  unfinished.  Sir  Wilfrid 
was  present  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Home  Secretary, 
Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  was  called  to  task  in  the 
matter  of  the  Sayers  and  Heenan  fight.  After  the 
debate,  a  strange  thing  happened.  Several  of  the  young 
bloods  stationed  themselves  in  the  Division  Lobby 
and  levied  toll  on  passers-by  for  the  benefit  of 
Tom  Sayers.  A  purse  of  £100  was  forthcoming. 
Did  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  wonder,  drop  his  sovereign  into 
the  hat  ? 

Lord        Here  and  there  we  come  upon  shrewd  fore- 

Hartington.   casts   of  the   future    of  then    untried   men. 

Mr.  White  tells  how  Mr.  Coppock,  the  famous  election- 

eering agent  of  forty   years   ago,  was   once   asked   in 
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the  lobby,  "  Who  is  that  tall,  gawk}-,  ungainly  man, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  leaning  against  the 
door  ?  " 

It  was  Lord  Hartington,  then  sitting  in  the  House  as 
Lord  Cavendish. 

"  I  will  venture  to  say,"  Coppock  continued,  "  that 
there  is  good  solid  stuff  in  that  young  man ;  that  he 
will  before  long  get  into  office,  and  though  he  may 
not  shine  brilliantly — I  don't  think  he  will  ever  do 
that — he  will  justify  his  appointment  and  prove  a 
hard-working,  painstaking,  efficient  "administrator."  If 
Mr.  Coppock  had  lived  to  know  the  present  Duke 
of  Devonshire  he  could  not  have  described  him  more 
accurately. 

August  3rd.  Tne  King  of  Siam,  accompanied  by  two  of 
The  King  of  his  sons,  Lord  Harris,  and  a  small  suite, 
Siam.  visited  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to-day. 
His  Majesty  arrived  about  half- past  three,  when  ques- 
tions were  still  in  full  swing.  Place  was  found  for  him 
in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery,  whence  he  with  eager  face 
\\atched  the  somewhat  dismal  proceedings  of  a  nearly 
empty  House.  He  remained  till,  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  called  on,  Mr.  Dillon  rose  on  the  Report  of 
the  Foreign  Office  Vote  to  make  complaint  about 
the  treatment  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  freshly 
illustrated  by  the  Prime  Minister's  full  statement  in 
the  other  House  of  information  in  respect  to  the 
psace  negotiations  withheld  from  the  Commons. 
Five  minutes  of  Mr.  Dillon's  oratory  sufficed  the 
King,  who,  abruptly  rising,  walked  out. 

He  went  over  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
found  their  lordships  still  at  their  devotions,  the 
doors  not  yet  open  to  commoners,  even  though  one 
were  a  King.  After  a  brief  wait  in  the  Moses  Room 
his  dusky  Majesty  was  led  round  the  corridor  to  the 
steps  of  the  Throne,  where  a  chair  was  placed  for 
him.  Lord  Harris,  seated  on  the  steps  by  his  side, 
found  full  occupation  in  replying  to  incessant  inquiry. 
Hearing  that  Lord  Mayo  was  present,  the  King  asked 
that  he  might  be  presented.  So  Lord  Harris,  making 
his  way  along  the  benches,  brought  Lord  Mayo  to 
the  rail,  where  he  was  heartily  received.  In  his  frank 
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manner  the  King  rose  from  his  chair,  advanced  a  step 
or  two  to  meet  Lord  Mayo,  whose  hand  he  warmly 
shook.  A  little  later  Lord  Oxenbridge,  leaving  his 
place  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  advanced,  and, 
with  a  low  bow,  presented  a  copy  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Day.  These  the  King  began  to  study  with 
possibly  unrequited  energy.  Before  setting  himself 
to  the  task  he  motioned  his  sons  and  the  suite  ranged 
behind  him  to  sit  down,  which  they  did,  finding  places 
on  the  steps  of  the  Throne. 

Le  ROI  The  King  found  immense  diversion  in  the 
S'Amuse.  spectacle  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  rising  and 
resuming  his  seat  in  rapid  succession  as  he  put  the 
question  of  the  passing  of  various  stages  of  the  Bill. 
The  King  sat  just  behind  the  majesty  of  the  Wool- 
sack, in  full  view  of  his  broad-bottomed  wig  and  the 
black  gown  which  successfully  hides  the  graceful  lines 
of  his  figure.  With  almost  boyish  glee  the  King — 
regardless,  possibly  ignorant,  of  the  etiquette  of 
English  society— nudged  Lord  Harris,  and,  pointing 
straight  at  the  unconscious  Lord  Chancellor,  audibly 
chuckled.  He  evidently  had  not  seen  anything  so 
funny  since  he  landed  on  our  shores.  Lord  Balfour 
discoursing  at  what  promised  to  be  some  length  on 
a  Scotch  measure,  the  King,  who  has  no  hesitation 
in  indicating  when  he  has  had  enough  of  the  feast  laid 
before  him,  rose  and  trotted  out  with  his  customary 
rapid  step. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  bent  on  leaving  West- 
minster, making  his  way  across  the  lobbies  back  to 
his  old  seat  in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  When,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  Mr. 
Dillon  still  on  his  legs,  he  indulged  in  another  little 
chuckle,  apparently  because  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo  had  not  yet  made  an  end  of  speaking.  Mr. 
George  Curzon  took  this  opportunity  of  going  up  to 
the  gallery  and  paying  his  respects.  Sir  E.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  following  Mr.  Dillon  in  speech-making,  a 
merry  conversation  ensued  between  the  King  and  the 
Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Presumably  from 
the  King's  unrestrained  gestures,  the  Sheffield  Knight 
was  the  subject  of  their  remarks. 
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After  a  while  the  King  again  disappeared,  going 
down  to  the  terrace  for  tea.  But  the  attraction  of 

the  House  of  Commons 
seemed  irresistible.  He 
was  back  again  in  half 
an  hour,  as  bright  as 
ever,  undisguisedly 
anxious  to  profit  by 
Mr.  Courtney's  disqui- 
sition on  affairs  in  the 
East  of  Europe.  He 
remained  nearly  an 
hour,  long  enough  to 
watch  the  process  of 
the  division  whereby 
Mr.  Dillon's  proposal 
to  reduce  Lord  Salis- 
bury's salary  by  £500 
was  negatived  by  no 
votes  against  50. 

Nothing  escapes  the 
eye  of  the  King. 
Entering  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  corri- 
dor from  Old  Palace 

Yard,  he  spied  the  brass  plates  let  into  the  floor  to 
indicate  the  spots  where  historic  events  have  happened. 
"  What 's  this?"  he  asked  at  the  first.  It  was 
explained  to  him  that  it  marked  the  spot  where 
Warren  Hastings  sat  during  his  trial. 

"Hallo!"  he  cried,  going  a  few  steps  further,  "here's 
another  brass  plate.  What 's  this  ?  "  That,  he  learned, 
was  the  spot  near  which  Charles  I.  sat  during  his 
trial. 

The  Royal  tea-table  on  the  terrace  was  spread  at 
the  remote,  ordinarily  deserted,  end  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Lords.  Lord  Harris  acted  as  host.  At 
the  request  of  the  King,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain were  sent  for,  and,  coming  down  to  the  terrace, 
paid  their  respects  to  His  Majesty. 

As  the  King  was  walking  through  the  passage  out  on 
the  terrace,  Lord  Rothschild  passed  by.  Lord  Harris 


The  King  of  Siam  (to  Mr.  George 
Curzon)  :  "How  is  it  you're  not 
Prime  Minister?" 
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told  the  King  who  it  was.  "  Rothschild  ? "  he  said. 
"  Ah  !  "  And  running  a  few  steps  after  the  disappearing 
figure,  called  out,  "  Rothschild  !  Rothschild !  "  much  to 
the  noble  lord's  astonishment.  He  had,  to  begin  with, 
no  idea  who  might  be  the  short  gentleman  with  the 
dark  countenance  and  a  white  waistcoat  thus  familiarly 
addressing  him. 

Whilst  the  King  waited  in  the  Moses  Room  for  the 
throwing  open  of  the  House  of  Lords,  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  picture  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
chamber,  and  represents  Moses  descending  from  the 
Mountain  with  the  Tablets  of  the  Law. 

"And  who  was  Moses?"  asked  the  King,  with 
inextinguishable  thirst  for  information. 

The  chair  occupied  by  the  King  during  his  visit  to 
the  House  of  Lords  is  used  only  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visits  of  Royal  personages.  Its  last  occupant  was 
the  Shahzada. 
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CALENDAR— 1897. 
JANUARY. 

19.  Tuts. — H.M.    Speech.      Address.      Amendment,    Zanzibar, 

Mr.  Jos.  A.  Pease.     Withdrawn. 

20.  Wed. — H.  M.    Speech.       Address.       Amendment,    Treason 

Felony  Prisoners,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien.     Division — 
For,  132.     Against,  204. 
Amendment,  Agriculture  (Ireland),  Mr.  J.  Dillon. 

21.  Thur. — H.  M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Agriculture 

(Ireland),    Mr.    J.    Dillon.       Division  —  For,    125. 
Against,  189. 

22.  Fri. — H.M.    Speech.      Address.      Amendment,   Catholics, 

Ireland     (University    Education),     Mr,  Engledow* 

Withdrawn. 
Amendment,  Crofters  (Scotland),  Mr.  Weir.     Division 

— For,  77.     Against,  144. 
Amendment,  Dynamitards  (Release),  Sir  H.Howorth. 

25.  Mon. — H.M.  Speech.    Address.    Amendment,  Dynamitards 

(Release),  Sir  H.  Howorth.     Negatived. 
Amendment,  Food  Products,  Mr.  Kearley.  Negatived. 
Amendment,    Manning  of   British   Merchant   Ships, 

Mr.  H.  Wilson.    Withdrawn. 

26.  Tues. — H.  M.    Speech.       Address.       Amendment,    Famine 

(Indian  People),  Sir   W.    Wedderburn.      Division — 
For,  90.     Against,  217. 

Ottoman  Empire  (Reforms),  Mr.  Disraeli.  Withdrawn. 
Address  agreed  to. 

27.  Wed. — Merchandise   Marks   Bill,   Sir  H.   Vincent.      Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  97.     Against  153. 
Sunday  Closing  (Wales)  Bill,  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Roberts. 
Second  Reading.     Debate  adjourned. 

28.  Thur. — Adjourned  Motion,  Lord  Penrhyn's  Quarries,  Mr.  ]V. 

Jones.     Negatived. 

British  South  Africa  Committee.   Motion  for  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  J.  Chamberlain.     Debate  adjourned. 

29.  Fri. — British  South  Africa  Committee.     Debate  resumed. 

Committee  nominated. 
Business  of  the  House  (Supply).     Committee  Rules, 

Mr.  Balfour. 
Supply :  Army  Supplementary  Estimates. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Mon. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill  (Grant  in  Aid).     Committee. 

2.  Tues. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill  (Grant  in  Aid).     Committee. 

Resolution.     Division — For,  325.     Against,  no. 
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3.  Wed. — Parliamentary  Franchise  (Women)  Bill,  Mr.  Faith/till 

Begg.       Second     Reading.       Division  —  For,    228. 
Against,  157. 

4.  Thur. — Voluntary  Schools  (Grant  in  Aid).     Resolution  con- 

sidered.     Division — For,  283.      Against,  99.      Bill 
read  i°. 

5.  Fri.  —  Supply  :     Egyptian     Expedition     (Grant     in    Aid). 

Division — For,  169.     Against,  57. 

8.  Mon.  — Supply  :  Army  Estimates.     Motion,  Military  Forces 

(Maintenance),  Sir  C.  Dilke.     Withdrawn.     Debate 
adjourned. 

9.  Tues. — Motion,  Established  Church   (England   and  Wales) 

Disestablishment,    Mr.   S.    Smith.      Division — For, 
86.     Against,  204. 

10.  Wed. — Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Sunday)  Bill,  Mr.  C.  H. 

Wilson.      Second    Reading.       Division — For,    149. 
Against,  206. 

11.  Thur. — Business  of  the  House.     Precedence  to  stages  of  the 

Voluntary    Schools,    Mr.  A.  Balfour.       Division — 
For,  255.     Against,  117. 

Voluntary  Schools  Bill.     Second   Reading.      Debate 
adjourned. 

12.  Fri.  —  Supply :  Army  Estimates.  Motion,  Brigade  of  Guards, 

Sir  A.  Acland  Hood.     Negatived. 
Supply  considered. 

15.  Mon. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill.     Second  Reading.      Debate 

adjourned. 

16.  Tues. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Division — 

For,  355.     Against,  150. 

17.  Wed. — Steam    Engines    (Persons    in   Charge)    Bill,   Sir  A. 

Hickman.     Division — For,  203.     Against,  137. 

18.  Thur. — Military    Works    (Money)    Bill.       Second    Reading. 

Division — For,  194.     Against,  43. 

19.  Fri.  —  Supply:  Army  Service.     FIRST  allotted  day. 

22.  Mon. — Adjournment  Motion,  Crete  (Action  of  British  Ships), 

Mr.  Laboiichcre.     Division — For,  125.     Against,  243. 
Military  Works  (Money)  Bill.     Committee. 

23.  Tues. — Judicature  Acts.      Motion  for  a  Royal  Commission, 

Mr.  Atherley- Jones.     Withdrawn. 
Peasant    Freeholders   (Wales).      Motion,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Morgan.     Division — For,  43.     Against,  102. 

24.  Wed. — Burials    Bill,    Mr.  R.   Cameron.      Second    Reading 

Division — For,  150.     Against,  194. 

25.  Thur. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill.       Committee.       Motion  for 

Instruction,  Mr.  Lloyd-George.     Division — For,  134. 
Against,  270. 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
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26.    Fri. — Supply:   Navy  and  Civil  Services.      Supplementary 
Estimates. 

MARCH. 

1.  Mon. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill.     Committee.     First  Sitting. 

2.  Tues. — Adjournment  Motion,  Cretan  Question  (Declaration 

of  Policy),  Sir  W.  Harcourt.     Withdrawn. 
Voluntary  Schools  Bill.   Committee.   Second  Sitting. 

3.  Wed.— Ditto.  Do.          Third  Sitting. 

4.  Thur.— Ditto.  Do.          Fourth  Sitting. 

5.  Fri. — Supply:  Navy  Estimates  considered. 

8.  Mon.  — Voluntary  Schools  Bill.  Committee.  Fifth  Sitting. 

g.  Tues.  —Ditto.  Do.  Sixth  Sitting. 

10.  Wed. — Ditto.  Do.  Seventh  Sitting- 

11.  Thur.— Ditto.  Do.  Eighth  Sitting. 

12.  Fri. — Supply:  Navy  Estimates.     SECOND  allotted  day. 

15.  Mon. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill.  Ninth  Sitting. 

16.  Tues.— Ditto.  Tenth  Sitting. 

17.  Wed.—  Ditto.  Eleventh  Sitting. 

1 8.  Thur.— Ditto.  Twelfth  Sitting.       Bill  re- 

ported without  amendment. 

19.  Fri. — Supply:  Navy  Estimates.     THIRD  allotted  day. 

22.  Mon. — Military   Works    (Money)    Bill.       Committee.       Bill 

reported. 

23.  Tues. — Clerical   Incomes  (Taxation).      Motion,   Mr.  Round. 

Division — For,  178.     Against,  97. 

24.  Wed. — Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  Mr.  Pickersgill.  Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  129.     Against,  85. 

25.  Thur. — Voluntary  Schools  Bill  read  3°.     Division — For,  331. 

Against  133. 

26.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services  (Vote  on  Account).     FOURTH 

allotted  da}r. 

29.  Mon. — Financial    Relations    (Great    Britain    and    Ireland). 

Motion,  Mr.  Blake.     Debate  adjourned. 

30.  Tues. — Financial    Relations    (Great    Britain    and   Ireland). 

Debate  adjourned. 

31.  Wed. — Financial    Relations    (Great    Britain    and   Ireland). 

Debate  adjourned. 

APRIL. 

1.  Thur,— Public  Health   (Scotland)   Bill.       Committed  to  the 

Standing  Committee  on  Law. 
Kingstown  Harbour  Roads  Transfer  Bill.  Withdrawn* 

2.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Service  Estimates.     Considered. 
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5.  Man. — Elementary   Education    (Increased  Grant).       Com- 

mittee.    Resolution  to  be  Reported. 

6.  Tues. — Food  Supplies  (United  Kingdom).  Motion,  Mr.  Seton- 

Karr.     Agreed  to. 

7.  Wed. — Agricultural    Produce    (Marks)    Bill,    Mr.    Wingfield 

Digby.     Read  2°.     Division — For,  160.     Against,  21* 

8.  Thur. — Berriew   School  Bill.     Committed  to   the  Standing 

Committee  on  Law. 

Law  of  Criminal  Evidence  Bill,  Mr.  Attorney -General^ 
Read  2°.  Division — For,  210.  Against,  41. 

9.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     FIFTH  allotted  day. 

12.    Mon. — Agriculture    and   Industries    (Ireland)    Bill,   Mr.   G. 

Balfour.     Read  i°. 

Railway  Assessors  (Scotland)  Superannuation  Bill. 
Committee.  Bill  reported.  Read  3°.  House  ad- 
journed 3.20  a.m. 

26.  Mon. — Elementary  Education  Act.     Read  2°. 

27.  Tues. — East    India    (Officers    on    General    List).      Motion, 

Mr.  Heywood  Johnston.     For,  55.     Against,  74. 

28.  Wed. — Service    Franchise    Bill,    Mr.   Harry   Marks.     Com- 

mittee. 

29.  Thur. — Ways  and  Means  :   Financial  Statement. 

30.  Fri.  —  Supply:   Civil  Services.     SIXTH  allotted  day. 

MAY. 

3.  Mon. — Workmen  (Compensation  for  Accidents)  Bill,  Sir  M* 

White  Ridley.     Read  i°. 

4.  Tues.—  Habitual  Offenders.    Motion,  Sir  C.  Cameron.    House 

counted  out  4.50. 

5.  Wed. — Mines    Eight    Hours    Bill,    Mr.    W.  Allen.      Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  186.     Against,  227. 

6.  Thur. — Ways    and    Means  :    Motion,    Agricultural    (Ireland) 

Rating,    Mr.     Vesey    Knox.        Division — For,    127. 
Against,  219. 

7.  Fri.  —  Supply:  Civil  Services.      SEVENTH  allotted  day. 

10.  Mon. — Elementary  Education   Bill.     Committee.      Bill   re- 

ported. 
Ways  and  Means  :   Committee. 

11.  Tues. — Metropolitan,  &c.,  Police  Courts  Bill.     Read  2°  and 

Committed  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law. 
Post  Office  Consolidation  Bill.     Read  2°. 
Speeches    in    Parliament.       Motion,    Major   Rasch. 

Division — For,  85.     Against,  24. 
Incorporated  Law  Society  (Judicial  Duties).    Motion, 

Mr.  Harrison.     Division — For,  in.     Against,  16. 

12.  Wed. — Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill.     Read  2°- 

Division — For,  201.     Against,  172. 
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13.  Thur. — Foreign  Prison-made  Goods  Bill.  Read  2°.  Division 
— For,  221.  Against,  90. 

16.  Fri.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     EIGHTH  allotted  day. 

17.  Mon. — Workmen   (Compensation)    Bill.      Second    Reading. 

Debate  adjourned. 

18.  Tues. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

19.  Wed. — Land    Tenure    (Wales)    Bill,    Mr.    Vaughan    Davies. 

Second  Reading.    Division — For,  154.   Against,  278. 

20.  Thur. — Finance  Bill.     Committed. 

21.  Fri.  — Local  Government  (Ireland).     Ministerial  Statement. 

Supply:  Civil  Services.     NINTH  allotted  day. 

24.  Mon. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.    Committee.    Instruc- 

tion, Mr.  Tennant.    Division — For,  144.   Against,  233. 
Bill  considered.     First  Sitting. 

25.  Tues. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.    Committee.    Second 

Sitting. 

26.  Wed. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Third  Sitting. 

27.  Thur. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.    Fourth  Sitting. 

28.  Fri.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     TENTH  allotted  day. 
31.  Mon. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Fifth  Sitting. 

JUNE. 

1.  Tues. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Sixth  Sitting. 

2.  Wed.  — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Seventh  Sitting. 

3.  Thur. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Eighth  Sitting. 

4.  Fri.  — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Committee.     Ninth 

Sitting.      Bill  reported. 

17.  Thur. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     ELEVENTH  allotted  day. 

1 8.  Fri.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     TWELFTH  allotted  day. 

21.  Mon. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Address  of  congratulation 
on  the  completion  of  the  6oth  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign.  Amendment,  State  of  Ireland,  Mr.  J. 
Redmond.  Division — For,  7.  Against,  436.  Main 
Question.  Division — For,  457.  Against,  44.  Motion, 
That  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
whole  House.  Division — For,  411.  Against,  41. 

23.  Wed. — Presentation    of    the    Address    to   Her   Majesty   at 

Buckingham  Palace,  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

24.  Thur. — Supply :  Civil  Services.    THIRTEENTH  allotted  day. 

25.  Fri.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     FOURTEENTH  allotted  day. 

28.  Mon. — Metropolitan  Water  Companies  Bill.     Read  2°. 

Foreign  Prison-made  Goods  Bill.     Committed. 

29.  Tues. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  reported. 

Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Bill.     Committee. 

30.  Wed. — Plumbers'  Registration  Bill.      Considered.      Further 

proceedings  adjourned. 
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JULY. 

1.  Thur.— Education  (Scotland)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Bill.     Committee. 

2.  Fri.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     FIFTEENTH  allotted  day. 

5.  A/OH. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Considered. 

6.  Tues. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Further  considered. 

7.  Wed. — Verminous  Persons  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Plumbers'  Registration  Bill.     Further  considered. 

8.  Thur. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Further  considered. 

9.  Fri.  — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     SIXTEENTH  allotted  day. 

12.  Man. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Further  considered. 

13.  Tues. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Further  considered. 

Bill  to  be  read  3°. 

14.  Wed.—  Naval  Works  Bill.     Read  2°. 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies  Bill.     Committee. 

15.  Thur. — Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

16.  Fri. — Supply:    Revenue  Services.      SEVENTEENTH  allotted 

day. 

19.  Man. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     EIGHTEENTH  allotted  day. 

20.  Tues. — Foreign  Prison-made  Goods  Bill.     Committee. 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies  Bill.     Committee. 

21.  Wed. — Education  (Scotland)  Bill.    Camrnittee.  Bill  reported. 

22.  Thur. — Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Bill.     Considered. 

23.  Fri.  — Supply  :   Army  Services.     NINETEENTH  allotted  day. 

26.  Mon. — British  South  Africa  Committee.     Motion,  Mr.  Philip 

Stanhope.     Division — For,  77.     Against,  304. 

27.  Tues.  —  Supply :  Army  Services.    TWENTIETH  allotted  day. 

28.  Wed.— Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill.     Considered. 

29.  Thur. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     TWENTY-FIRST  allotted  day. 

30.  Fri.  — Foreign  Prison-made  Goods  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Workmen  (Compensation)  Bill.     Lords'  Amendments 
considered. 

31.  Sat. — Military  Manoeuvres  Bill.     Considered.     Read  3°. 

AUGUST. 

2.  Mon. — Supply:    Civil   Services.      TWENTY-SECOND   allotted 

day. 

3.  Tues, — Supply  :  Civil  Services.    TWENTY-THIRD  allotted  day. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

4.  Wed. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

5.  Thur. — East  India  Revenue  Accounts.     Considered. 

6.  Fri. — Consolidated  Fund  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Prorogation. 

14 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FRANK     LOCKWOOD. 

• 

The  Lawyer. — The  M.P. — A  Unique  Position. 

News  of  the  death  of  Sir  Frank  Lockwood 
saddens  Town  to-day.  For  a  man  of  sunny 
nature  and  merry  heart  to  be  cut  off  at  Christmas 
time  is,  in  any  case,  a  fate  peculiarly  sad.  That  the 
gaiety  of  Christmas  should  be  eclipsed  by  the  death 
of  Frank  Lockwood  is,  in  one  respect,  a  sharpened 
pang  for  his  many  friends.  It  had  been  his  genial 
custom  for  many  years  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
Christmas  card  by  sending  out  one  of  his  own 
inimitable  sketches.  I  have  before  me  one  received 
about  this  time  last  year.  With  his  quick  touch  with 
current  topics  of  the  day,  he  seized  on  the  motor 
car  craze  as  his  subject.  The  drawing  represents 
Father  Time  seated  in  a  motor  car  driven  by  the  small 
boy  1897,  whose  perky  air  and  confident  countenance 
contrast  humorously  with  the  perturbed  aspect  of  old 
Father  Time,  his  eyes  staring,  his  shoulders  bent,  his 
jaw  dropped,  as  he  nervously  clutches  his  scythe.  The 
picture  bears  the  legend  in  the  familiar  handwriting, 
"  Time  travels  quickly." 

Truly  it  does.  Before  another  year  sped  this 
brilliant  career  is  suddenly  closed,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
brains  has  ceased  to  work,  one  of  the  kindest  hearts, 
beating  in  a  burly  body  that  seemed  built  to  defy  disease, 
devises  no  more  kindnesses. 

It  is  a  harsh  thing  to  contemplate  the  coming  Session 
of  Parliament  void  of  the  genial  presence  that  beamed 
throughout  it.  While  the  House  was  sitting,  Frank 
Lockwood  was  literally  all  over  the  place,  a  ripple  of 
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laughter  breaking  forth  as  he  stopped  here  and  there  to 
chat  with  a  group  of  friends.  However  prolonged  and 
exhausting  may  have  been  his  labours  in  the  Law 
Courts,  he  rarely  failed  to  look  in  at  Westminster  on 
his  homeward  way.  The  smile  on  his  ruddy  face  as 
he  strolled  into  the  lobby,  suggesting  that  he  had  just 
got  out  of  bed  and  was  ready  for  an  all-night  sitting, 
was  a  precious  Parliamentary  possession,  temporarily 
dispelling  political  acerbity.  In  the  smoke-room,  in 
the  dining-room,  on  the  terrace,  wherever  he  went,  he 
diffused  sunlight. 

The  Law  er  There  *s  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
his  light-heartedness  must  needs  be  charitably 
taken  into  account  to  atone  for  lack  of  supreme  hard- 
headedness.  I  know  of  his  work  at  the  Bar  only  at 
second-hand.  But  I  was  profoundly  struck  with  his 
legal  lore  and  worldly  wisdom  when,  with  brotherly 
friendliness,  he  professionally  advised  me  on  the  only 
occasion  I  had  need  for  recourse  to  the  Law  Courts. 
Talking  of  this  matter  with  one  of  his  learned 
brethren,  whose  high  position  at  the  Bar  has  been 
attained  by  qualities  more  solid  than  those  popularly 
associated  with  the  witty  ex-Solicitor-General,  he  said : 
"  It  happens  that  I  frequently  meet  him  in  consultation, 
and  I  can  tell  you,  speaking  for  myself  and  a  few  others 
of  more  weight  at  the  Bar,  there  is  no  man  whose 
opinion  is  listened  to  with  more  deference,  nor  any 
from  whom  we  are  more  certain  to  have  a  fresh, 
unerring  light  thrown  on  a  case." 

In  an  earlier  volume  of  this  Diary  it  is 
written  :  "  If  there  is  any  man  who,  judged 
in  advance,  might  have  had  foretold  for  him  a  brilliant 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  Mr.  Frank 
Lockwood.  He  is  almost  irresistible  with  a  jury,  and 
what  is  the  House  of  Commons  but  a  larger  jury 
selected  over  an  area  more  fully  representative  of 
humanity  ?  A  clear  thinker,  a  lucid  and  attractive 
speaker,  he  enjoys  in  large  degree  the  priceless  gift  of 
humour,  for  flashes  of  which,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious,  the  House  of  Commons  is  almost  abjectly 
grateful.  On  the  rare  occasions  when,  in  these  latter 
days,  he  speaks,  he  is  listened  to.  But  no  one  can 
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say  he  is  a  House  of  Commons  success,  as  are  other 
men  of  far  less  capacity,  oratorical  ability,  knowledge 
of  affairs,  and,  judged  by  other  standards,  general 
attractiveness." 

This  is  perhaps  the  kind  of  thing  one  may  think 
about  a  friend,  yet  refrain  from  publicly  saying  it. 
Lockwood  not  only  recognised  the  genuine  friendship 
that  underlay  the  regretful  admission — at  the  time  an 
undisputed  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  inexplicable  fact, — 
but,  with  his  native  kindliness,  took  occasion  one  day 
last  Session  to  recall  the  passage  to  my  memory,  and 
insist  that,  taking  it  to  heart,  he  had  greatly  benefited 
by  it.  His  early  comparative  failure,  the  memory  of 
which  is  obscured  by  the  decided  advance  in  command 
of  the  House  he  made  last  Session,  was  directly  due  to 
lack  of  confidence.  Those  who  have  seen  him  in  the 
Law  Courts  fascinating  a  common  jury  or  turning  a 
shady  witness  inside  out,  or  others  who  have  heard  him 
make  an  after-dinner  speech,  will  not  readily  associate 
timidity  with  his  nature  or  hesitancy  with  his  manner. 
But  he  was,  at  least  up  to  the  last  two  years  of  his 
Parliamentary  career,  afraid  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  wanted  to  give  that  critical  audience  something 
better  than  himself,  and  there  was  nothing  beyond 
himself  that  the  House  would  have  liked  better. 
A  unique  ^  was  preparation  that  was  fatal  to  his 
Position.  Parliamentary  speeches.  When  suddenly 
called  upon  he  was  at  his  best,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  delighted  in  the  genial  humour,  the  shrewd 
sense,  the  wide  knowledge  of  mankind  that  were  his 
birthright.  A  notable  instance  of  success  in  these 
circumstances,  which  I  was  at  the  time  happy  to  know 
greatly  encouraged  him,  was  a  little  incident  that 
suddenly  cropped  up  last  Session.  A  member  on  the 
Opposition  side  indignantly  demanded  of  the  Govern- 
ment how  they  could  justify  a  particular  course  of 
action  in  contemplation  of  a  line  pursued  in  analogous 
circumstances  less  than  two  years  earlier. 

"  Can  the   Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,"  asked  the 
hon.    member,    "  defend    the    advice    they    must  have 
given  to  their  colleagues  on  the  former  occasion  ? " 
The    Solicitor-General    happened    to    be    the    only 
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Law  Officer  present.  Frank  Lockwood  had  just 
strolled  in,  and  was  seated  on  the  Front  Bench 
opposite  in  his  favourite  attitude  of  attention,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  thrust  back  from  his 
massive  brow. 

"  The  Law  Officer  at  the  time,"  Mr.  Finlay  quietly 
said,  "  was  Her  Majesty's  then  Solicitor-General,  whom 
I  see  sitting  opposite." 

The  House  roared  with  laughter,  hushed  by  intense 
curiosity  to  see  how  Frank  Lockwood  would  get  out  of 


Frank  Lockivood. 


this  exceedingly  tight  place.  He  had,  as  everyone 
knew,  and  as  he  with  twinking  smile  delighted  to 
recall,  for  awhile  extended  his  term  of  office  as 
Solicitor-General,  under  the  regime  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
Never  before,  since  Parliaments  began,  had  a  man 
been  called  upon  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  to 
sustain  an  opinion  delivered  in  his  official  capacity  as  a 
Law  Officer  for  the  Government  of  the  party  to  which 
all  his  life  he  had  been  consistently  opposed.  Nothing 
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could  exceed  the  high  comedy  of  Lockwood's  manner 
as,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  he  explained  what 
was  precisely  "  the  advice  I  gave  Her  Majesty's  present 

Government."  He 
came  off  with  flying 
colours,  members  on 
both  sides  hilariously 
cheering  his  happy 
speech. 

It  was  on  this  same 
evening  he  spoke  to 
me  of  the  thumb-nail 
note  quoted  from  an 
earlier  Diary,  and  re- 
cognised wherein  the 
expectation  reason- 
ably formed  of  his 
House  of  Commons 
success  had  failed  of 
full  realisation.  He 
set  himself  to  profit 
by  the  lesson,  and  in 
one  or  two  speeches 
made  later  in  •  the 
Session  showed  i  how 
easy  it  was  for  him  to 
fill  his  proper  place 
before  the  quickest 
audience  in  the  world. 
He  made  his  living 
in  the  Law  Courts,  but 


F.  L.  in  the  clothes  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  (Sir  R.  F  inlay). 


he  more  profoundly  loved  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
above  all  things,  esteemed  its  applause.  He  was  too 
modest  to  realise  how  completely  he  had  won  its 
esteem,  how  fully  was  bestowed  upon  him  its  personal 
affection. 
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LORD  SALISBURY'S  EASTERN  POLICY. 

"  Bobs'  "  Maiden  Speech.  —  The  Forward  Pclicy.  —  Russia. 
—  A  Colossal  Naval  Estimate.  —  Mr.  Lough's 
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March  sth  centre  of  Parliamentary  interest  to-day 

"Bobs'"  was,  by  rare  exception,  in  the  House  of 
speech"  Lords.  Thither  the  Commons  flocked  as 
soon  as  questions  were  over.  They  found 
the  available  accommodation  lamentably  inadequate. 
Members  were  packed  like  sardines  before  the  Bar 
where  the  Speaker  stands  on  the  occasions  of  his  state 
visits  to  the  Lords.  The  side  galleries  were  filled, 
whilst  a  dense  mass  of  Privy  Councillors,  not  all 
M.P.'s,  crowded  the  steps  of  the  Throne.  The  ladies 
came  down  in  force  to  hear  the  great  soldier  who  has 
won  many  battles  make  one  speech.  They  garlanded 
the  long  lengths  of  either  side  gallery,  some  finding 
room  near  the  canopy  of  the  Throne.  About  half  a 
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dozen   Bishops  lent  the  sanctity  of  their  presence  to 
the  animated  scene. 

At  the  outset  Lord  Roberts  had  the  whole  of  the 
front  cross  bench  to  himself.  He  was  presently  joined 
by  Earl  Fortescue,  who  sought  this  quarter  for  the 
better  chance  of  hearing.  Promptly  on  the  stroke  of 
half-past  four,  the  Lord  Chancellor  called  "  Lord 
Roberts  of  Kandahar."  "  Bobs  "  promptly  responded. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  one  so  inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  able  to 
make  himself  heard.  So  far  as  the  Press  Gallery  was 
concerned,  Lord  Roberts  frankly  took  up  a  position 
with  his  back  in  its  full  view,  his  face  towards  the 
Woolsack.  All  anxiety  as  to  whether  he  might  be 
heard  was  set  aside  by  the  opening  sentence.  Standing 
with  his  feet  slightly  apart,  his  open  spectacles  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  the  scroll  of 
his  manuscript  notes  in  his  left,  he  spoke  as  if  indulgence 
in  Parliamentary  oratory  had  been  the  sole  occupation 
of  his  life.  The  only  fault  was  that  the  utterance 
occasionally  became  a  little  too  rapid.  If  he  had  taken 
an  hour  to  say  what  he  reeled  off  in  three-quarters,  it 
would  have  been  much  better.  But,  compared  with  the 
large  majority  of  more  frequent  speakers  among  the 
Lords,  there  was  little  to  complain  of. 

The        Lord     Roberts     struck     a     note    preserved 

Forward  throughout  his  speech  when,  in  his  opening 
hcy-  sentence,  he  declared  that  the  question  of 
what  is  the  best  and  wisest  policy  to  adopt  in  regard  to 
our  relations  with  the  tribes  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  of  India  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  from  a 
party  point  of  view.  It  was  as  a  soldier  he  proposed 
to  discuss  the  papers  recently  presented  to  Parliament 
on  the  subject,  and  as  a  soldier  he  spoke  throughout. 
From  first  to  last  he  did  not  shirk  any  responsibility  for 
his  advocacy  of  what  is  known  as  the  Forward  Policy, 
always  limiting  his  regard  of  it  to  a  purely  military 
standpoint.  He  defined  it  as  a  policy  of  endeavouring 
to  extend  British  influence  over,  and  establish  law  and 
order  on,  that  part  of  the  border  where  anarchy, 
murder,  and  robbery  have  up  to  the  present  reigned 
supreme.  He  claimed  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  adminis- 
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tration  of  Baluchistan  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  Forward  Policy.  With  little  fighting,  Balu- 
chistan, inhabited  by  clans  as  wild  and  unruly  as  any 
on  the  North-West  Frontier,  was  rescued  from  a 
condition  of  absolute  chaos  and  turned  into  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  province.  If  what  Lord  Roberts 
described  as  "our  successes"  on  the  North-Western 
Frontier  were  followed  up  by  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  of  the  Sandeman  type  in  political  charge 
of  the  frontier  tribes  ;  by  the  occupation  of  a  com- 
manding position  in  Afridiland  carrying  the  control  of 
the  Khyber  Pass ;  by  giving  the  tribesmen  employment 
on  roads  and  railways — if  this  were  done  and  law  and 
order  established  without  interfering  with  native  habits, 
customs,  and  religions,  the  Afridis  and  the  rest  of  the 
border  tribes  would  become  not  only  peaceful  neigh- 
bours, but  as  brave  and  loyal  soldiers  in  the  Queen's 
service  as  are  the  Sikhs  and  the  Ghurkas.  In  proof  of 
this  he  cited  the  splendid  behaviour  of  the  Khyber 
Rifles  "  deprived  in  the  most  incomprehensible 
manner "  of  British  support  when  support  was  most 
needed.  They  defended  Lundi  Kotal  against  their  own 
kith  and  kin  until  overcome  by  numbers. 

As   to    Russia,   she  is  now  near  enough  to 

make  the  people  of  India  anxious  as  to  her 

future  movements,  and  to  unsettle  their  minds,  unless 

England    shows    herself  determined    to   stop    further 

advance. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lord  Roberts,  with  unusual 
emphasis,  "  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  set  our 
frontier  in  order  and  prepare  for  contingencies  that 
any  reasonable  person  must  admit  to  be  possible,  if 
not  probable." 

If  Russia  is  ever  allowed  to  cross  the  great  Hindu 
Rush  barrier  and  possess  herself  of  Afghanistan  on  the 
borderland,  an  attack  on  India  must  be  merely  a 
matter  of  time. 

"  This  barrier,  my  lords,"  said  the  hero  of  Kandahar, 
shaking  his  spectacles  at  the  Lord  Chancellor  comfort- 
able and  safe  on  the  Woolsack,  "  Russia  must  never 
be  allowed  to  cross." 

Lord  Roberts  resumed  his  seat  amid  a  demonstration 
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that  for  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  loud  cheer.  It 
naturally  came  from  Peers  behind  the  Ministerial 
bench.  But  that  was  by  far  the  most  crowded  quarter 
of  the  chamber,  the  Liberal  Lords  not  being  able  to 
do  more  than  fringe  the  front  benches  on  their  side. 
So  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  Forward  Policy  was 
Lord  Roberts  that,  commencing  his  speech,  as  men- 
tioned, by  rising  from  the  cross  bench,  he  finished  it  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  gangway  by  the  Government 
bench.  This  was  the  result  of  marching  and  counter- 
marching in  the  heat  of  his  oratory,  viewed  with  some 
alarm  by  Lord  Fortescue,  seated  by  the  gangway, 
whose  legs  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  trodden 
on  in  the  course  of  the  manoeuvre. 
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The  speech  was  in  more  ways  than  one  a  remarkable 
effort.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  fact  that  "Bobs" 
had  carefully  prepared  it  beforehand,  even  had  it 
thrown  into  the  convenient  form  of  print.  But  he 
learned  it  off  by  heart,  and  without  once  referring  to 
his  text,  except  to  quote  a  letter  or  dispatch,  he 
accurately  recited  his  piece,  a  monologue  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  duration. 

March  nth.  Mr.  Goschen  moved  the    House  into  Com- 

A         mittee   of  supply   on   the  Navy   Estimates. 

Navai       He  opened  with  the  remark  that  he  had  to 

Estimate.  ask  ^Q  House  to  grant  a  colossal  sum 
for  the  Navy.  It  amounted  to  over  23!  millions. 
This  did  not  include  the  projected  expenditure  on 
naval  works,  which  brought  the  total  amount  up  to 
£"25,550,000.  It  was  under  a  profound  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility he  proposed  such  Estimates. 

As  illustrating  the  enormous  strides  made  in  expendi- 
ture under  this  head,  Mr.  Goschen  mentioned  the 
interesting  fact  that  when,  in  1872,  he  stood  at  the 
table  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Estimates  he 
proposed  reached  a  total  of  g£  millions.  The  number 
of  men  and  boys  then  asked  for  was  61,000.  To-day 
it  is  106,000.  Then  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
provide  for  the  commission  of  124  fighting  ships. 
To-day  he  asked  for  258. 

April  1st     Glasgow  having  municipalised  its  tramways 
Mr.  Lough's  and  provided  a  more  than  adequate  supply 

Dilemma.  Q£  water  for  its  whisky,  wants  to  have  its 
own  telephone  service.  In  its  way  stands  the  monopoly 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  represented  in 
the  debate  of  to-night  by  its  chairman,  Sir  James 
Fergusson.  Sir  James  had  an  exceedingly  bad  time 
of  it.  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  low  in  spirits, 
he  sat  on  a  back  bench  above  the  gangway,  finding 
himself  in  his  character  as  chairman  of  the  obnoxious 
company  the  target  of  unbounded  abuse. 

One  triumph  the  hapless  chairman  of  the  Telephone 
Company  enjoyed,  perhaps  the  more  acutely  as  he 
rather  tumbled  upon  it  than  sought  it.  Mr.  Lough 
had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  subject  of 
telephone  service  at  home  and  abroad.  He  brought 
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down  with  him  in  a  four-wheeler  a  number  of  consular 
reports  and  other  alluring  volumes,  and  proposed 
to  give  the  House  of  Commons  a  regular  good 
time.  Leaping  to  his  feet  as  soon  as  Mr.  Faithfull 
Begg  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Lough  was  conscious  of 
a  terrible  impulse  to 
put  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  in  imitation  of 
a  telephone  and  call 
out  to  the  Speaker, 
"  Are  you  there  ?  " 
He  evaded  the 
temptation,  and 
presently  discovered 
without  direct  en- 
quiry that  the  Speaker 
was  very  much  there. 

He  had  scarcely 
broached  his  topic, 
had,  indeed,  been 
speaking  for  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  he  came  to  a 
point  at  which  he 
found  it  convenient 
to  quote  from  one  of 
the  pile  of  Blue-books 
deposited  under  his 
seat. 

"  What  the  people 
of  London  and  of  this  country  are  looking  for,"  he  said, 
"  is  somebody  to  extricate  them  from  the  position  into 
which  they  have  drifted,  a  position  which  is  very  bad 
and  is  getting  worse." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Lough  stooped  down  and  began 
to  peer  under  the  bench.  Members  with  the  last 
sentence  ringing  in  their  ears  naturally  thought  he 
was  personally  conducting  search  for  the  deliverer. 
As  we  know,  it  was  simply  one  of  his  library  of  Blue- 
books  that  he  sought.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  weakly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  concluded  his 
speech,  rose  and  began  his  own.  Mr.  Lough,  thinking 


"Remote,  unfriended,  solitary.'" 
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the  right  hon.  baronet  had  merely  interposed  with 
correction  on  a  point  of  order,  dropped  into  his 
seat. 

A         As   Sir  James  went  on    in  mournful   voice, 
Misunder-    with  melancholy  manner,  a  horrid   thought 

standing.          ,    •-,-,      ,     •..•         T       J     -\  ,  TTr          •  , 

chilled  Mr.  Lough  s  marrow.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  Sir  James  was  making  his  speech,  and  that 
he  (Mr.  Lough)  was  cut  off  as  it  were  in  the  flower? 
There  was  a  certain  appropriateness  in  the  incident. 
In  Glasgow  it  appears  to  be  quite  a  common  occurrence 
when  a  citizen  is  in  the  full  tide  of  conversation  with 
a  client  through  the  telephone,  to  find  himself  suddenly 
switched  off.  That  was  all  very  well  for  Glasgow,  but 
analogous  proceedings  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege 
of  free  speech  were  not  to  be  tolerated.  As  the  moments 
sped  it  became  clear  that  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  adding  a  final  atrocity  to  the 
black  pages  of  the  company's  guilt,  was  actually 
working  off  his  speech  in  Mr.  Lough's  particular  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Here  was  a  nice  interruption  of  what  had  promised 
to  be  a  pleasant  evening !  What  was  to  become  of  his 
pile  of  Blue-books  with  innumerable  passages  neatly 
marked  ?  What  fate  awaited  the  folios  of  the  notes  of 
his  speech  forlornly  held  in  his  hand,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Telephone  Company  plodded  ahead, 
filling  the  chamber  with  an  unconsciously  sympathetic 
note  of  hopeless  depression  ? 

Mr.  Lough  is  not  a  man  easily  turned  aside  from  the 
pathway  of  speech.  When  Sir  James  Fergusson 
resumed  his  seat  the  Member  for  West  Islington 
was  instantly  on  his  legs  proposing  to  continue  his 
remarks  at  the  point  where  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
coming  like  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred 
shears,  had  slit  the  thin-spun  thread.  Here  it  was 
the  Speaker  showed  there  was  no  necessity  to  make 
the  enquiry  that  usually  precedes  telephonic  com- 
munication— "  Are  you  there  ?  "  Yes,  the  Speaker 
was  very  much  there,  and,  blandly  explaining  to 
Mr.  Lough  that  his  opportunity  was  sped,  called  on 
Mr.  Pickersgill. 
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April  isth.    A    dolefully    dull  evening  in   Committee   of 

-A         Supply,    lightened   only    by    Lord    Charles 

scallywag."  Beresford's  conversation,  as  in  easy  attitude 

he   leaned   his   elbow   on  the  bulwarks  and  talked  of 

those   who   go    down    to   the  sea    in  ships.      A  most 

useful  speech,  though 
it  was  depressing  to 
hear  Commander 
Bethell,  referring  to  it 
in  complimentary 
terms,  remark  that  it 
had  all  been  said  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  nothing 
had  come  of  it.  It  was 
new  to  new  members, 
who  listened  with  evi- 
dent pleasure  to  Lord 
Charles's  chatter,  a 
form  of  speech  in 
which,  upon  occasion, 
more  useful  things 
may  be  said  than 
figure  in  solemnly 
ordered  speech. 

Lord  Charles's 
oratorical  style  is 
essentially  subjective. 
Like  the  Redeemed 
Prizefighter,  or  the 
Saved  Sweep  of  Salva- 
tion Army  platforms, 
he  is  always  ready  to 
quote  himself  as  an 
awful  example.  By 
dint  of  dwelling  on 
the  theme  he  has 
evolved  the  picture  of 
a  Beresford  minor  who 
was  a  terror  to  his 
pastors  and  masters, 
a  hopeless,  loveless  vagabond,  who  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  would  long  ago  have  been  hung  at  the  yardarm. 


Early  portrait  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford. 
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"  I  was  a  scallywag  myself,"  he  the  other  night 
told  the  shocked  House  of  Commons.  To-night  he 
confessed  that  if  he  had  been  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  for  breaking  bounds,  he  would  scarcely 
ever  have  been  out  of  gaol.  He  is  equally  communi- 
cative about  his  shortcomings  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
With  the  bounding  manner  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he 
mentioned  that  he  is  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

"I  may,"  he  continued,  "think  I  am  as  good  as  I 
was  at  forty." 

The  Committee  cheered  as  who  should  say,  "  So 
you  are."  Lord  Charles  is  equally  relentless  with 
the  middle-aged  admiral  and  the  youthful  scallywag. 
"  But  I  am  not,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  to 
a  confidential  whisper,  clearly  intimating  that  he 
knew  a  thing  or  two  more  on  the  point  than  did 
his  audience. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fifeshire  Association, 

AALtet      ne^  m  Condon  to-night,  Dr.  Wallace  told 

of        a  story  too  good  to  be  limited  to  the  circle 

s"  to  which  it  was  addressed.     Recalling  the 

days  of  his   youth,   he   remembered  a  pensioner  who 

used  to  stand  outside  the  college  gates  with  a  placard 

on  his  breast  enumerating  his  claims  to  the  coppers 

he  begged.     The  list  ran  thus  :  "  Battles,  4  ;  wounds, 

5  ;  children,  6  ;  total  15." 


April  20th  vanishing  of  a  well-known  hand   from 

A  the  pages  of  Punch  brought  to  a  close  the  series 
Sad  Fate.  Qf  pictures  illustrating  "Things  that  might 
have  been  said  differently."  If  Du  Maurier  were 
still  alive  he  would  be  tempted  to  deal  with  a  little 
incident  of  recent  occurrence.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  written  to  make  enquiry  about 
the  health  of  an  acquaintance,  received  the  following 
answer. 

"In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  to  hand  this 
morning,  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  unpleasant 
news  that  our  dear  brother  has  passed  from  earth 
to  Heaven." 

In   conversation   with   personal   friends   the 
'  8  '    late  Sir  Frank    Lockwood    made  no   secret 

Too  Late.         -     ,   .  ,        .  .  . 

oi    his  desire   to   obtain    promotion   to   the 
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judicial  bench.  I  hear,  on  the  best  of  authority, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death  the  Lord 
Chancellor  called  upon  him  as  a  preliminary  to 
offering  a  judgeship.  Lord  Halsbury,  however, 
found  Sir  Frank  in  a  state  of  health  that  rendered 
it  hopeless  he  should  ever  be  able  to  undertake 
judicial  work. 

April  22nd.  To-night  the  Irish  Party  was  for  the  nonce 
Mikado  and  united  in  attack  on  the  Chief  Secretary. 
Shogun.  Redmond  aim  was  not  present.  He  knows 
better  than  to  make  his  countenance  too  cheap. 
Successor,  longo  intervallo,  to  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Irish  Nationalism,  he,  too,  has  his  frequent  and  pro- 
longed absences  from  the  Parliamentary  scene.  Unlike 
Mr.  Parnell,  he  has  a  brother  who  is  always  con- 
veniently on  the  spot,  ready  to  secure  for  the  family 
name  its  full  proportion  in  the  report  of  Parliamentary 
debates  in  the  home  papers.  In  a  certain  degree  the 
Redmond  freres  relatively  occupy  the  positions  held  in 
Japan  by  the  Mikado  and  the  bhogun  in  early  times, 
before  the  Shogun  seized  sovereign  power.  A  century 
ago  the  personality  of  the  Mikado  was,  like  the  birth  of 
Jeames,  "wropt  in  myst'ry."  He  rarely  issued  from  the 
venerated  seclusion  in  which  he  lived,  whilst  the  Shogun 
did  the  daily  work  of  government  in  the  full  view  of 
mankind.  In  like  manner,  whilst  Redmond  aind  even 
exceeds  Mr.  Parnell's  habitude  of  intermittent  appear- 
ance at  Westminster,  Redmond  cadet  is  in  constant 
attendance. 

To-night  he  graciously  consented  to  second  the 
motion  moved  by  the  personage  whom  he,  with 
delicious  loftiness,  alluded  to  as  "the  hon.  gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Mayo."  He  was  in  his  best 
form.  The  burlesque  of  judicial  manner,  the  aping  of 
Mr.  Whitbread's  Parliamentary  style,  the  assumption 
of  infinite  superiority  to  the  country  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, the  resonant  voice,  the  rotund  sentences,  the  scorn 
for  all  things  little,  the  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing,  were  inimitable.  His  fluency  is  appalling. 
The  listener  feels  that  there  is  no  more  reason  why  he 
should  stop  than  there  was  why  he  should  have  begun. 
.A  stone-deaf  man.  regarding  him  from  the  Strangers' 
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Gallery,  would  carry  away  the  impression  that  he  was 
really  contributing  something  useful  to  the  debate. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  is  a  conviction  honestly 
shared  by  the  orator. 

A  Redmond  cadet  we  have,  like  the  poor, 
New  Light.  always  with  us.  The  feature  of  to-night's 
sitting  was  the  appaerance  of  Dr.  Ambrose.  He  repre- 
sents an  Irish  county,  but  is  an  absentee  surgeon, 
giving  up  to  the  East  End  of  London  what  was  meant 
for  the  West  Division  of  Mayo.  He  does  not  often 
speak,  and  to-night  darkly  intimated  that  it  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  privileged  to  hear  him.  This  remark  was 
dropped  in  connection  with  blood-curdling  hints  as 
to  the  time  having  come  when  "  recourse  must  be 
had  to  other  means." 

Unlike  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Dr.  Ambrose's  eloquence  is  rather  frag- 
mentary than  fluent.  Having  dropped  this  dark 
menace,  he  suddenly  walked  off  in  quite  another 
direction,  doubtless  purposely  leaving  his  meaning 
obscure.  His  glance  happening  to  fall  upon  Mr. 
Maclean,  whose  face  was  at  the  moment  beaming  with 
smiles  at  the  orator's  struggle  with  a  foreign  tongue,  he 
flashed  forth  the  bitter  reflection  that  he  might  as  well 
whistle  jigs  to  a  milestone  as  plead  the  cause  of  Ireland 
to  "bloated  members  opposite."  The  Speaker  sternly 
called  him  to  order,  and  insisted  on  withdrawal  of  the 
opprobrious  word. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  withdraw 
bloated,  and  substitute  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  who 
dare  not  open  their  mouths  to  the  lash  of  the  Govern- 
ment whip." 

Why  they  should  be  expected  to  do  so  was,  like 
much  else  in  Dr.  Ambrose's  speech,  left  unexplained. 
The  Speaker  accepted  this  as  a  milder  way  of  saying 
whatever  the  hon.  member  had  in  his  mind,  and  the 
incident  closed. 

For  what  followed,  Mr.  Gedge  was  primarily 
chancellor's  responsible.     As  soon  as  the  House  got  into 

AffalrJ      Committee  of  Supply  he  started  a  hare  in 
the  person  of    the    Lord    High    Chancellor. 

15 
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Instantly  the  pack  broke  into  joyous  shout,  and  hope  of 
doing  any  real  work  began  to  fade.  Mr.  Gedge  has  for 
some  time  had  his  eye  on  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There 
stands  in  his  name  on  the  paper  notice  of  a  motion  for 
a  return  in  which  the  House  is  profoundly  interested. 
If  granted,  it  will  tabulate  the  appointments  to  judicial 
and  other  legal  posts  made  by  Lord  Halsbury  since  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack.  That  is  commonplace 
enough.  Where  the  originality  of  Mr.  Gedge's  mind 
discloses  itself  is  in  the  column  of  the  return  in  which 
is  to  be  set  forth  the  relationship  (if  any)  of  such 
favoured  personages  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  either  by 
consanguinity  or  marriage. 

When  he  rose  to  move  the  reduction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  modest  income  by  £"100  a  year,  it  was 
surmised  he  meant  to  open  up  this  field  of  enquiry. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  resources  of  the  Member  for 
Stockport.  He  was  off  on  quite  another  tack  when 
stopped  by  the  Chairman  on  a  point  of  order.  Mem- 
bers opposite  were  not  in  the  mood  to  have  sport 
spoiled.  They  took  up  the  running  on  their  own 
account,  proposing  to  knock  off,  not  a  paltry  hundred 
a  year,  but  the  full  salary  of  £4,000  received  by  Lord 
Halsbury  in  payment  of  his  arduous  duties  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  passed  the  time  pleasantly  for  another  hour. 
When  during  the  division  Lord  Salisbury's  own  par- 
ticular "  black  man "  was  discovered  by  misadventure 
in  the  wrong  lobby,  bent  in  the  direction  of  voting 
against  the  Government,  hilarity  flooded  all  bounds. 
It  was  all  up  with  the  business  of  the  evening,  and 
when  at  midnight  progress  was  reported  it  was  found 
that  none  had  been  made. 

Sir    John    Brunner,   a   plain    business    man, 

May  27th.  J     .       ,,  '    .,.    ^  ,  ,         •     ,   , 

suggests  that  the  civilised  world  might  agree 

War  on  r          .     .  n    ° 

Business     to  keep  out  oi  a  joint  purse  two  fleets  ready 

to  lend  to  any  two  countries  wanting  to  fight. 

Failing  that,  a  syndicate  might  take  up  the  business, 

and  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.     Its  adoption  would 

obviously  give  vast  relief  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  idea  has  moved  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  drop  into 
poetry.  He  writes  to  the  Member  for  North wich  : 
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An  excellent  plan,  my  dear  Sir  John, 
An  excellent  plan  ;  go  on,  go  on. 
Let  murderers  contract  to  do  their  work 
At  so  much  a  Russian,  so  much  a  Turk. 
There  must  also  be  a  limit  of  time, 
So  many  days  to  finish  the  crime. 
If  the  army  incline  to  running  away 
Insert  a  strike  clause  affecting  their  pay, 
Or  so  much  a  head  would  be  better  still — 
Try  seven-and-six  for  each  man  they  kill. 

Yes,  your  plan,  Sir  John,  is  exceedingly  good, 
And  we  '11  carry  it  out  when  it 's  right  understood. 

Rarely  has  a  Minister  stood  in  such  a  plight 
„!  aVD  ^      as  did  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  rising  to-night  to 

Mr.  Balfour   jrjT         joru          »  IT  •       j 

in  a  detend  Lord  Salisbury  s  policy  vis -a -vis 
e<  Russia  in  China.  For  a  Conservative  leader 
the  situation  had  added  the  drawback  of  unfamiliarity. 
Accustomed,  right  or  wrong,  to  be  backed  up  by 
the  unstinting  applause  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
followers,  he  was  to-night  conscious  of  a  chill  estrange- 
ment on  the  benches  near  him,  a  humour  that  here  and 
there  broke  out  in  cheers  for  his  assailant.  He  knew 
well  that  this  manifestation  was  but  a  mild  evidence  of 
the  actual  state  of  opinion  in  the  Conservative  ranks 
with  respect  to  Ministerial  action  in  the  Far  East. 
Later  in  the  sitting  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  with 
sailor-like  bluntness,  protested  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  ships  from  Port  Arthur  at  the  word  of 
command  from  St.  Petersburg  was  "  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  things  that  had  happened  in  -  English 
history."  Since  Mr.  Balfour  never  reads  the  papers, 
he  is  spared  the  pang  of  daily  reproaches  from  the 
most  highly-esteemed  journals  in  the  Ministerial  Press. 
He  cannot  be  so  ill  served  as  not  to  have  received, 
through  the  customary  channels  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  information  of  what  his  own 
familiar  friends  above  and  below  the  gangway  are 
saying  in  the  lobby,  in  the  smoke-room,  at  the  dining 
table,  and  at  their  clubs. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  best  friend  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  present  juncture  is  the 
Member  for  the  Eccleshall  Division  of  Sheffield.  But 
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for  him  and  the  part  he  plays  the  murmur  of  the  lobby 
would  become,  to  far  fuller  extent  than  it  has  yet 
reached,  the  speech  in  the  House.  The  helot  of  the 
Conservative  party,  Sir  E.  Ashmead  -  Bartlett,  un- 
designedly  warns  off  others  from  following  in  his  foot- 
steps, pestering  Ministers  with  questions  and  pursuing 

them  with  turbulent 
speeches.  Rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being 
regarded  as  of  his 
council,  members  on 
the  Ministerial  side, 
with  very  few  excep- 
tions, refrain  from 
publicly  upbraiding 
their  leaders.  The 
disposition  is  there  all 
the  same,  and  finds 
outlet  in  private  con- 
versation and  corres- 
pondence. 

In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  dexterity  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech,  note  should  be 
taken  of  this  under- 
current over  which  he 
conducted  the  frail 
bark  of  his  argument. 
In  the  general  plan  of 
his  speech  he  adopted 
the  bold  course  of 
ignoring  the  text  of 
the  despatches,  and 
declining  to  follow 
Prince  Arthur.  sir  William  Harcourt 

through  his  long  course 

of  extracts.  Only  once  did  he  allude  to  the  Blue  book 
containing  Lord  Salisbury's  correspondence  with  the 
Russian  Minister,  and  then  with  startling  significance. 
No  printed  page  can  convey  a  hint  of  the  scathing 
contempt  with  which  he  spoke  of  "  the  various 
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interesting  documents  we  have  laid  before  the  House  " 
and  of  "the  inevitable  feeling  of  distrust  and  bitterness 
aroused  in  this  country  by  their  perusal." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Balfour's  part  to  admit  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  been  overreached  by  Count  Muravieff; 
rather  he  was  there  to  deny  it.  But  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  when  declaiming  this  passage,  the  flashing  of  his 
eye  and  the  involuntary  movement  of  physical  repulsion, 
he  gave  his  case  away.  The  listening  House  recognised 
in  this  sentence  the  outcry  of  an  honest,  truth-telling 
man  against — well,  against  a  born  and  trained  Russian 
diplomatist. 

The  The  worst  part  of  the  case  Mr.  Balfour  had 
omniscient  to  face  was  that  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ships  from  Port  Arthur."  With  some 
elaboration  he  adopted  Lord  Salisbury's  line  of 
explanation,  and  laid  the  occasion  of  the  misappre- 
hension at  the  door  of  the  Admiral.  It  was  all 
the  Admiral.  He  had,  by  what  on  the  face  of  it 
seemed  a  strange  coincidence,  but  was  actually  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  Admiralty  management  of  these 
Eastern  seas,  ordered  British  ships  to  proceed  to  Port 
Arthur  about  the  time  when  there  was  a  rumour  that 
Russia  meant  to  annex  the  port.  By  another  coinci- 
dence— still,  Mr.  Balfour  insisted,  purely  in  pursuance 
of  routine — as  soon  as  Russia  protested  against  the 
presence  of  these  ships  they  happened  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  whole  process  was  so  simple  as  to  be  almost 
automatic.  You  dropped  a  penny  in  the  slot  repre- 
sented by  the  mouth  of  the  Admiral,  and  he  issued 
command  for  departure  of  the  squadron  to  Port  Arthur. 
After  a  brief  interval  you  put  in  another  penny,  and 
he  ordered  them  to  retire.  That  was  all. 

When  members  laughed  Mr.  Balfour  turned  upon  them 
with  a  stare  of  angry  indignation.  What  did  they  mean  ? 
What  more  did  they  want  ?  Had  he  not  told  them 
all,  explained  eve^thing  ?  Their  hard  -  heartedness 
naturally  led  him  into  a  long  pathetic  passage  in 
which  he  bemoaned  the  fate  of  a  British  Minister,  with 
Ashmead-Bartletts  nightly  snapping  at  his  heels,  and 
on  set  occasions  a  whole  House  of  Commons  baying 
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at  him.  Compared  with  his  lot,  how  happy  was  the 
Autocrat  at  Berlin — happier  still  the  Minister  of  the 
Tsar,  over  whom  hung  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
Reichstag ! 

May  sth.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  walked  up  the  floor 
Post  office  of  the  House  this  afternoon  with  an  air  of 
Eccentricities- pardonable  triumph.  After  for  five  years 
fighting  the  Post  Office  authorities  with  the  object  of 
getting  "  father-in-law  "  treated  as  one  word,  he  has  at 
length  succeeded.  The  concession  is  announced  in  a 
special  issue  of  the  Post  Office  Gazette.  The  postal 
authorities  endeavour  to  cover  their  retreat  by  bracket- 
ing "table-cloth"  with  "father-in-law."  But  the 
victory  is  not  less  substantial.  There  still  remains 
the  inscrutable  distinction  that  whilst  "  Bowness-on- 
Windermere  "  is  charged  as  three  words,  "  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  "  is  counted  as  only  one.  Moreover,  "  26A  " 
(Piccadilly)  is  charged  as  two  words,  whilst  "  26^- "  in 
the  same  thoroughfare  is  charged  as  one.  "To-day" 
passes  as  one  word,  whilst  "  Lady  Day " — a  date 
already  expensive  enough  to  the  householder — is  charged 
as  two.  "  St.  Peter"  is  charged  as  one  word,  "  Peter-St." 
as  two.  A  short  time  ago  notice  was  issued  from 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  that  while  "  twenty  five "  was 
to  be  charged  as  two  words,  if  it  is  written  with 
the  addition  of  a  hyphen  it  will  be  charged  as  one. 
Whilst  "West  Derby"  is  charged  as  one  word, 
"West  Kensington "  must  be  paid  for  as  two.  Odder 
still,  "Corn  Exchange"  and  "Stock  Exchange,"  being 
written  as  compound  words,  cost  a  halfpenny  each 
for  telegraphing,  whilst  "  Coal  Exchange  "  and  "  Wool 
Exchange,"  however  written,  are  charged  as  two 
words. 

May  eth      Up  to  a  recent  period  Mr.  Powell  Williams 

A  Humorist  was  not  commonly  regarded  as  a  successor 

Maigre  Lui.  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  as  inheritor  of  the  bays 

of  Douglas  Jerrold.     At  dinner  he  might  ask  for  the 

salt  to  be  passed  without  apprehension  of  setting  the 

table   in    a    roar.      Those  peaceful    days    are    forever 

past.     The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  is 

regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  comic  man, 

and  in  the  family  circle  it  is  noted  with  anxiety  how  his 
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hair  whitens  and  furrows  are  ploughed  on  his  cheek  in 
the  effort  to  live  up  to  his  reputation. 

Like  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
other  minor  matters,  disclosure  of  Mr.  Powell  Williams' 
almost  sardonic  humour  was  made  accidentally.  The 
secret  flashed  forth  in  connection  with  a  controversy 
about  butchers'  meat.  Mr.  Field— who  looks  like  the 
ideal  American  Minister,  but  is  actually  something 
in  the  victualling  line — observed  with  concern  the 
excessive  consumption  of  foreign  meat  as  part  of  the 
rations  of  the  British  soldier.  He  put  down  a  question 
on  the  subject,  following  it  up  by  a  series.  His 
colleagues  in  the  representation  of  Ireland,  jealous  of 
his  growing  popularity,  crowded  like  flies  around  the 
meat  safe.  The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office 
was  visibly  sinking  under  the  nightly  infliction  of 
multitudinous  questions.  His  step  lost  its  springiness. 
He  abandoned  attempt,  just  beginning  to  prosper,  to 
look  like  Lord  Wolseley.  His  mind  dwelt  with 
increasing  regret  upon  halcyon  days  passed  when  he 
was  yet  an  alderman  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham. 
Rising  for  the  twentieth  time  to  answer  a  slight  variation 
of  the  eternal  question,  the  anguish  of  his  soul  found 
utterance  in  a  wail. 

"Really,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "I  begin  to  think 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  should  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  butcher." 

His  depressed  look,  the  tears  in  his  voice,  bore 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  his  plaint.  The 
House,  in  its  wilful  fashion,  insisted  on  regarding  the 
outburst  as  a  well-planned  joke.  Mr.  Williams  was 
bewildered,  an  expression  on  his  face  that  added  to 
the  merriment.  At  length  a  light  broke  upon  his 
troubled  mind.  He  had  made  a  joke !  It  was  an 
instant  success.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  most 
critical  assembly  in  the  world,  was  thoroughly  enjoying 
it.  Since  M.  Jourdain  discovered  that  all  his  life  he 
had  been  talking  prose,  never  was  man  so  filled  with 
pleased  surprise. 

A  Great     An  honest,  painstaking,  conscientious  man, 

success.  Mr.  Powell  Williams  felt  he  must  live 
up  to  his  new-born  reputation.  He  has  done  so  with 
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the  success  that  should  accompany  plodding  industry. 
He  is  to-day  the  recognised  wit  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
the  official  humorist  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministry.  Old 
members  will  recall  the  swift  movement  of  pleased 
expectation  when,  in  days  that  are  no  more,  Mr. 
Disraeli  used  to  pull  himself  together  with  promising 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  stand  at  the  table  to  reply 
to  a  mischievously  meant  interrogation.  Mr.  Lowe 
had  his  successes  in  the  same  line.  Their  fame  is 
to-day  eclipsed  by  the  Member  for  South  Birmingham. 

To-night  he  proved  his  versatility  by  breaking  ground 
in  a  new  corner  of  the  field  of  humour.  From  beef  he 
passed  \\ith  elastic  step  to  boots.  There  are  some 
earthl}  -minded  people  \vho  think  the  incident  of  boots 
served  out  to  the  British  army  coming  to  pieces  on  the 
march,  inflicting  much  misery  on  the  men,  is  not 
exactly  the  subject  of  a  joke,  especially  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  War  Office.  A  heaven-born  humorist 
is  above  considerations  of  that  grovelling  kind.  With 
inimitable  intonation  Mr.  Williams  read  a  dispatch  from 
the  Sirdar,  in  which  he  reported  that  heel  and  toe  plates 
are  put  on  questionable  boots.  When  the  laughter 
subsided,  Mr.  Williams  added  that  he  had  brought 
down  a  pair  of  English  and  Egyptian  boots,  and 
"would  gladly  remove  them  to  the  smoke-room." 

Again  the  House  went  into  roars  of  laughter.  That 
was  nothing  to  the  giddy  uproar  which  followed,  when 
Mr.  Labouchere  interposed  with  a  protest  against  the 
suggestion  that  the  faulty  boots  had  been  made  at 
Northampton,  and  Mr.  Williams  retorted : 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir !  Very  peculiar  results  come  from 
Northampton." 

May  i4th  Like  all  patriot  Irish  members,  Mr.  Flavin 
A  Buck  from  has  the  profoundest  contempt  for  the  House 

Traiee.  of  Commons,  and  would  give  anything 
(except  his  duly-attested  resignation)  to  be  relieved 
from  the  ignominious  task  of  attendance  on  its  sittings. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  he  means  to  make  a  speech  he 
carefully  arrays  his  elegant  person  in  the  choicest 
contents  of  his  wardrobe.  His  Sunday  suit  is  the 
tribute  Traiee  pays  to  Westminster.  When,  to-night, 
he  lifted  his  tall  figure  in  rivalry  of  one  of  the  pillars 
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supporting  the  side  gallery,  a  buzz  of  scarcely-suppressed 
admiration  went  round  the  benches.  The  glory  of 
yellow-ochred  boots  (large  size)  was  hidden  under 
the  jealous  projection  of  the  bench  before  him.  But 
members  could  see  the  purple  satin  necktie,  tied  in 
sailor  knot,  adorned  by  a  pink  pin,  whose  heart-shaped 
stone  was  carved  out  of  some  pale  coral  wrested  from 
the  solitude  of  southern 
seas.  The  edge  of  a 
snow-white  handker- 
chief coyly  peeped  from 
the  outer  breast  pocket 
of  his  trim  coat.  A 
flowered  waistcoat — the 
herb  probably  shamrock 
—  added  a  touch  of 
garden  coolness  to  the 
design.  Low  down 
across  the  field  of  sham- 
rock swung  a  stout  gold 
watch-chain,  emble- 
matic of  the  fetters  that 
bind  reluctant  Erin  to 
a  ruthless  taskmaster. 
White  shirt-cuffs,  fresh 
home  from  the  mangle, 
were  pulled  well  over 
the  wrist.  In  the  button- 
hole of  the  coat  shone 
a  thin  strip  of  red  ribbon, 
suggestive  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  French 
Republic  of  a  leader  of 
popular  opinion  in  a 
country  which,  since  the 
time  of  Wolfe  Tone,  has 
ever  been  in  closest  sympathy  with  France.  When 
Flavius  Lucius  Flavin  rose  to  address  the  Committee  he 
removed  from  his  head  a  glossy  new  hat.  With  that 
on  his  head,  with  a  cigar  at  the  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  with  a  tasseled  shillelagh  in  his  hand,  the  gilded 
youth  of  London,  sunning  themselves  in  Bond  Street 


A  Btick  from  TV  alee. 
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or  dallying  in  Piccadilly,  would  have  no  chance  with 
this  buck  from  Tralee. 

Mr.  Flavin  does  not  speak  often,  which,  in  these 
doleful  times,  is  a  pity.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Flynn  to  present  himself  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
reiterate  nothing  through  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
Not  such  was  the  custom  of  the  earlier  Flavius  Lucius 
when  he  rose  in  another  Senate  to  hymn  the  praise  of 
Caesar.  Not  so  does  our  Mr.  Flavin  enter  the  lists 
of  the  modern  Parliament.  If  his  orations  have  a 
fault,  it  may  be  hinted  at  in  the  direction  of  a  subtle 
flavour  of  lamp  oil.  He  scorns  to  hide  the  manuscript 
upon  which  his  impromptus  are  written.  That  such 
preparation  is  not  with  him  a  necessity  was  frequently 
testified  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to-night,  when, 
disturbed  by  interruption,  he  temporarily  threw  away 
his  corks  and  swam  unaided  in  the  sea  of  oratory. 

In  his  speech  he  affirmed  that  Colonel 
Kirkwood,  deputed  by  the  Irish  Office 
to  look  after  Kerry,  did  not  live  in  the  district. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  rose  and  quietly  but  firmly 
observed  that  that  was  not  the  case.  Flabbergasted 
for  a  moment  by  this  denial,  and  feeling  that  in  his 
Sunday  clothes  he  could  not  meet  it  with  the  rejoinder 
that  naturally  leaped  to  his  lips,  F.  L.  Flavin  said  : 
"Mr.  Lowther"  (It  was  really  Mr.  Ellis  who  was 
temporarily  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Flavin,  by  way  of 
giving  variety  to  his  speech,  alternately  addressed  the 
Chairman  as  "  Mr.  Ellis  "  and  "  Mr.  Lowther  "), — "  Mr. 
Lowther,  I  was  born  in  Kerry.  I  have  lived  there  all 
my  life,  and  I  never  met  Colonel  Kirkwood." 

That  settled  it.  Even  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
round  an  Irish  question  the  irrefragable  power  of  logic 
makes  itself  supreme.  A  wan  smile  flickered  over  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour's  face,  grey  with  fatigue  at  this  last 
night's  work  in  a  week  devoted  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Flavin 
noted  that  eloquent  acknowledgment  of  conviction  and 
defeat,  and  returned  triumphantly  to  the  pasture  of 
his  notes. 

May  17th     ^  ls  not  so  simple  a  thing  as  may  seem  to 

cost  of     some  outsiders  to  bring  into  the  House  of 
Private  Bills.  Commons  private  Bills  of  a  particular  class. 
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The  promoters  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  Extension 
Bill  were  obliged  to  lodge  Consols  of  the  value  ot  over 
£"20,000  before  their  measure  was  entered  for  con- 
sideration. Now  the  Bill  has  been  thrown  out,  the 
security  has  been  returned. 

May  isth     Mr.  Labouchere  has  to  go  back  to  the  very 

The  Jameson  beginning  to  find  a  simile  which  describes 

Raid.       hig  vjew  of    the   relative   positions    ot    Mr. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  army  officers  concerned  in  the 

Jameson  Raid. 

He  says  it  suggests  to  him  the  case  of  Eve  being 
tried  and  sentenced,  whilst  the  Serpent  was  reinstated 
in  his  archdeaconal  position. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE, 

In  Death  not  Divided. — Mrs.  Gladstone. — A  House  of 
Mourning.  —  A  Hitch.  —  A  Mistake.  —  A  Funeral 
Escort. — Come  to  Bury  Ccesar. — Lords  and  Commons. 
—  The  Pall-bearers. — Personal  Recollections. —  The 
Wasp  and  the  Lion. — His  Last  Speech. — His  Finest 
Speech.  —  The  Home  Rule  Struggle. — An  Eagle 
Catching  Flies. — Baited. — His  Manner  of  Speech. 

Ma  igth  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  after  many 
bouts  with  death  threatening  to  bring  the 
end  earlier,  Mr.  Gladstone  held  on,  to  pass  away 
in  the  earliest  hours  of  Ascension  Day,  "the  most 
beautiful  and  important  of  festivals,"  as  he  long  ago 
wrote.  For  the  saddened  world  the  phrase  has  to-day 
a  new  application. 

There  was  a  crowded  House  when,  at  three  o'clock, 
the  Speaker  took  the  Chair.  Nearly  every  man  was 
dressed  in  sober  mourning.  The  Treasury  Bench  was 
overflowing,  a  couple  of  vacant  seats  gaping  on  the 
bench  opposite.  The  side  galleries  were  filled,  and 
many  members  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  gangway. 
Mr.  Balfour  came  -in  hurriedly,  the  last  of  the  pro- 
cession of  Ministers.  The  Speaker  calling  upon  him, 
members  with  one  accord  removed  their  hats  whilst  he 
spoke. 

He  was  very  brief,  which  was  well,  since  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  controlled  his  voice  and  his  emotion.  It 
would,  he  said,  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  House  that 
fitting  honour  should  be  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  man  whose  long  and  splendid  career  closed 
to-day.  The  occasion  was  not  one  on  which  to  give 
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utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  filled  their  minds. 
That  occasion  will  be  presented  to-morrow,  when,  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  he  will  propose  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  to  grant  the 
honour  of  a  public  funeral  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  should 
that  course  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  expressed 
wishes  or  the  views  of  those  who  have  a  right  to 
speak  on  his  behalf.  Her  Majesty  will  further  bs 
prayed  to  give  directions  for  a  public  monument  to  be 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey.  An  inscription  will 
be  placed  on  the  monument  expressing  the  public 
admiration  and  attachment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory, 
and  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  House  of  his 
rare  and  splendid  gifts,  his  devoted  labours  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  great  offices  of  State. 

Mr.  Balfour  formally  moved  the  adjournment,  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  also  labouring  under  pained 
emotion,  seconded  in  a  sentence.  The  House  forth- 
with adjourned,  the  proceedings  having  occupied  just 
five  minutes. 

in  Death  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  both 
not  Divided,  ^jg^  jn  fae  early  spring,  on  the  same  day 
of  successive  months,  within  thirty  minutes  of  the  same 
hour  of  the  morning.  It  was  at  half-past  four  on  the 
morning  of  the  igth  April,  1881,  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  died.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
igth  May,  1898,  Mr.  Gladstone  breathed  his  last. 

Another  point  of  coincidence  between  the  two 
statesmen  in  their  last  days  was  that,  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Beaconsfield,  endowed  with  a  powerful 
constitution,  frequently  rallied.  Several  times  during 
his  sickness  the  bulletins  gave  hope  of  final  recovery. 
But  in  April,  1881,  as  in  May,  1898,  chill  airs  pre- 
vailed. It  was  a  recurrence,  with  added  bitterness, 
of  a  prevalent  east  wind  that  cut  off  hope  from  the 
bedside  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Reading  of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  untiring  devo- 

GiadsrtSone.   ^on  a^   the  bedside  of   her   husband,   it    is 
pleasing  to  recall  a  tribute  he  publicly  paid 
to    her    in    the    course    of    an    address    delivered    in 
London  nine  years  ago  next  Sunday. 

"  It  would  not  be  possible,"  he  said,  "  to  unfold  in 
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words  the  value  of  the  gifts  which  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence has,  through  her,  conferred  upon  me,  however 
unworthy  I  may  be." 

May  2oth  *n  tne  memorable  scene  in  the  House  of 
A  House  of  Commons  this  afternoon  the  most  striking 
Mourning,  episode  was  unrehearsed.  On  the  appointed 
drama — the  Mother  of  Parliaments  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  her  greatest  son — the  curtain  was  announced 
to  rise  at  half-past  three.  As  the  fingers  of  the  clock 
moved  on  to  the  half-hour  the  unwonted  silence  of  a 
thronged  House  was  broken  by  low  whispering  and 
swift  rustling.  In  ordinary  times  when  such  a  scene  is 
presented  a  buzz  of  conversation  fills  the  Chamber. 
To-day  the  sombrely-dressed  congregation  for  long  sat 
silent,  as  if  in  the  actual  presence  of  Death.  Save  one, 
every  seat  was  filled,  from  the  floor  to  the  topmost  range 
of  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  Double  rows  of  members 
filled  the  side  galleries.  Late  comers  sat  on  the  steps 
of  the  gangways,  and  when  these  were  appropriated 
there  still  remained  a  group  standing  at  the  Bar. 

The  one  empty  seat  was  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
facing  the  brass-bound  box.  Through  many  memorable 
years  it  was  associated  with  the  personality  of  the 
dead  statesman.  There  were  many  present  who  remem- 
bered how  on  another  May  day,  seventeen  years  dead, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  wearing  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  rose  from  that  very 
seat  to  propose  the  erection  in  Westminster  Abbey  of 
a  memorial  to  his  ancient  foeman.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  flashing  on  the  memory  across  the  abyss 
of  seventeen  years,  that  on  that  particular  day  Mr. 
Gladstone,  a  model  of  punctuality,  was  not  in  his  place 
when  at  half-past  four  (the  custom  of  those  days) 
questions  were  called  on.  There  had  been  much 
curiosity  as  to  how  he  would  comport  himself  on  such 
occasion,  in  what  form  he  would  be  able  to  clothe 
adequate  eulogy  of  one  from  whose  moral  characteristics 
and  political  aims  he  never  concealed  his  aversion. 
There  were  some  who  doubted  whether  he  would  in  the 
circumstances  succeed  in  compelling  himself  to  perform 
the  ordinary  function  of  the  Leader  of  the  House. 
Whilst  he  still  tarried  the  whisper  went  round  that 
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he  had  shirked  the  task.  Presently  he  arrived,  in 
ample  time  to  make  a  speech  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  justly  observed  would  serve  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  memory  as  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  might  be  carved  out  of  stone. 

To-day  Mr.  Gladstone  sleeps  at  Hawarden, 
full  of  rest  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  old 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  heritage  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  in  his 
place  opposite  awaiting  the  call  to  second  the  resolution 
with  which  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  charged.  As 
the  moments  sped  and  Mr.  Balfour  still  tarried,  a 
strange  foreboding  filled  the  House.  It  was  reported 
that  he  was  ill,  only  his  personal  friends  being 
acquainted  with  his  grievous  state.  They  knew  how, 
as  one  of  the  wayward  but  always  malign  results  of 
an  attack  of  influenza,  he  was  not  able  to  mount  an 
ordinary  flight  of  stairs  without  resting  on  the  way. 
In  such  a  plight,  to  face  the  excitement  of  delivering 
a  momentous  speech  on  a  historic  occasion  must  be 
attended  by  grave  risk.  It  was  noted  how  yesterday, 
when  he  moved  the  adjournment,  he  could  hardly 
command  his  voice  to  utter  the  few  sentences  necessary 
to  his  task.  The  House  pictured  him  now  in  his  room 
behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,  wrestling  with  physical 
weakness,  resolved,  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  to  go 
through  with  his  work  if  he  could  only  command 
sufficient  strength  to  walk  into  the  House  and  stand 
at  the  table. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  passage  between  the 
Chair  and  the  Treasury  Bench,  whence,  if  he  were 
coming,  the  Leader  of  the  House  would  emerge. 
Meanwhile  Ministers  already  seated  exchanged  whis- 
pered remark.  Messengers  came  and  went  between 
the  Speaker's  Chair  and  the  Treasury  Bench.  At 
twenty  minutes  to  four  the  Speaker,  after  a  hurried 
interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rose. 
It  was  assumed  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  given  up  his 
struggle,  and  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach  would 
be  called  upon  at  these  few  moments'  notice  to  take 
his  place.  It  turned  out  that  the  Speaker  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  read  the  telegrams  of  sympathy 
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received  from  Rome  and  Copenhagen,  and  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  merely  undertaken 
to  make  the  formal  motion  that  they  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  duly  acknowledged. 
There  was  another  pained  pause,  broken  by  the 
appearance  of  Sir  William  Walrond  carrying  a  glass 
-of  water,  which  he  placed  by  the  Ministerial  box. 
Then  came  Mr.  Balfour,  with  pale  face  and  fixed 
far-away  glance,  walking  with  solemn  step  as  if  he 
were  actually  following  Mr.  Gladstone's  body  on  its 
way  to  the  tomb. 

The  self-control  of  a  habitually  mercurial 
assembly  was  asserted  by  the  absolute 
silence  with  which  the  Leader  of  the  House  was 
received.  On  the  average  day  a  similar  interval  of 
anxiety  would  have  been  followed  by  an  enthusiastic 
cheer  of  welcome.  As  it  turned  out,  matters  had 
not  been  so  tragic  as  strained  imagination  pictured. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  certainly  ill -fitted  by  the  state  of 
his  health  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  But 
there  had  not  been  any  question  of  his  fulfilling 
it.  His  delayed  appearance  was  due  to  misappre- 
hension of  the  order  of  business.  When,  in  1881, 
Mr.  Gladstone  moved  the  address  for  a  monument  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  he,  though  entering  the  House 
shortly  after  half-past  four,  did  not  find  his  oppor- 
tunity till  a  quarter  to  six.  The  interval  was  occu- 
pied with  the  putting  and  answering  of  questions. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  under  the  impression  that  a  similar 
course  of  procedure  would  be  adopted  to-day,  and 
that  if  he  were  in  his  place  anywhere  about  four 
o'clock  he  would  be  in  good  time.  Hence  the 
summons  to  move  the  House  into  Committee  found 
him  unprepared. 

It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  any  accident  or 
circumstance  had  prevented  his  taking  the  leading 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  gulf  of  politics  widely 
parted  him  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  heat  of 
debate  he  did  not  shrink  from  dealing  swingeing 
blows  at  the  venerable  figure.  His  very  last  words, 
flung  at  Mr.  Gladstone  across  the  table  with  flashing 
eyes  and  angry  gesture  of  the  arm,  accused  him  of 
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having  made  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  ancient 
constitution  of  this  realm. 

"Let  me  tell  him,"  he  said,  "that  we  look  forward 
without  dismay  to  the  fight,  and  that  we  are  not 
perturbed  by  these  obscure  threats." 

Politics  apart,  the  two  men,  Youth  and  Age,  were 
allied  by  closest  intellectual  and  artistic  sympathies. 
Each  ungrudgingly  admired  the  other.  To-day  Mr. 
Balfour,  coming  not  only  to  bury  Caesar  but  to  praise 
him,  rose  to  the  full  height  of  a  great  occasion.  As 
Mr.  Disraeli  tacitly  admitted  on  a  famous  occasion,  it 
is  hard  to  be  original  in  funeral  eulogy.  Death  is, 
after  all,  so  monotonous  that  eulogists  must  repeat 
themselves  even  when  they  hymn  the  praises  of  the 
supremely  great.  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  imparting 
some  felicitous  new  turns  into  his  monody.  Particularly 
beautiful  was  the  passage  wherein  he  lamented  the 
hopelessness  of  attempt  to  reconstruct  from  ordinary 
records  living  likenesses  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest 
Parliamentary  triumphs. 

"The  words,  indeed,"  he  said,  "are  there,  lying  side 
by  side  with  the  words  of  lesser  men,  in  an  equality  as 
of  death.  But  the  spirit,  the  fire,  the  inspiration  are 
gone.  He  who  alone  could  revive  them  has  now,  alas, 
been  taken  away." 

These  adjuncts  are  also  lacking  to  the  printed  page 
which  to-morrow  all  the  world  will  be  reading.  The 
report  will  be  verbatim.  What  will  be  missed  by  the 
reader  is  the  solemn  scene  in  the  crowded  House ; 
the  funereal  garb  ;  the  attitude  of  intense  listening  on 
the  crowded  benches  ;  the  tall,  graceful,  still  youthful 
figure  standing  at  the  table  ;  and  by  it,  clear  to  the 
mind's  eye,  the  wraith  of  the  stately  presence  that 
through  more  than  two  generations  of  Parliament  men 
dominated  and  elevated  the  House  of  Commons. 
May  28th.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  at  Whit- 
A  Funeral  suntide,  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  at 

Escort.  Westminster  to  do  honour  to  a  great  states- 
man. It  was  on  May  nth,  1778,  Chatham  died, 
having  never  recovered  from  the  illness  that  attacked 
him  in  the  historic  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Once 
more  Whitsuntide  is  with  us,  and  again  Lords  and 
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Commons  foregather  to  do  reverence  to  the  mighty 
dead.  The  difference  is  marked  in  many  ways. 
Chatham  lay  in  state  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Painted  Chamber  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  was  destroyed  with  them,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  on  its  site  is  erected  the  dining-room  of 
the  modern  House.  In  the  June  number  of  the 
London  Magazine,  1778,  will  be  found  what  is  doubtless 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  scene,  where  all  that 
was  left  of  Chatham  awaited  removal  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  rather  a  gruesome  sight.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  black.  The  coffin,  draped  in  black,  lies 
high  on  a  sort  of  altar.  On  either  side  lines  of  mutes 
holding  torches  aloft  stand  in  rigid  attitude. 

The  severe  simplicity  of  Westminster  Hall — where 
through  two  days  the  body  of  Mr.  Gladstone  lay  in 
state,  a  living  stream  of  humanity  passing  incessantly 
hour  after  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset — has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  public  beyond  the  limits  of  those  who 
looked  on.  This  morning  there  was  no  alteration. 
Four  candles  in  big  silver  candlesticks  still  burnt  dimly 
in  the  morning  light.  Electric  light  has  not  yet  invaded 
Westminster  Hall,  and  gas  served  in  the  bright  brass 
candelabra  that  flank  the  wall  by  the  Members'  entrance 
to  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  head 
of  the  coffin  stood  a  brass  cross.  At  its  feet  the 
ivory-white  pall,  sanctified  by  the  memory  of  Arch- 
bishop Benson. 

It  was  ordained  that  members  of  both  Houses  should 
assemble  in  their  respective  chambers  before  half-past 
nine.  Many,  anticipating  the  hour,  were  on  the  spot 
soon  after  nine.  The  Lobby  gradually  grew  crowded, 
and  members  showed  a  disposition  to  spend  the  time 
anywhere  but  in  the  House  itself.  At  a  quarter-past 
ten,  when  the  Speaker  seated  himself  in  the  Chair  by 
the  clerks'  table  (not  in  his  canopied  seat,  for  the 
House  was  not  formally  in  Session),  the  benches,  save 
that  allotted  to  ex- Ministers,  were  full.  A  private 
intimation  from  the  .Speaker  that  it  was  desirable 
members  should  seat  themselves  and  fall  into  procession 
within  the  House  instead  of  intercepting  it  on  its 
passage  outside,  brought  in  an  appreciable  addition  to 
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the  throng.  After  sitting  a  few  minutes  amid  silence 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  whisper,  the  Speaker  rose 
and  passed  out,  members  falling  in  four  deep. 

Westminster    Hall   was    not    open    to    the 
Bu^y'casar  general    public,    but,    in     accordance    with 

the  simple  and  friendly  rules  that  have 
guided  the  dignified  last  scenes  in  a  great  career, 
room  was  made  for  a  deputation  who  travelled  from 
Hawarden  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  deputation  consisted  chiefly  of  the  tenants,  colliery 
managers,  and  workmen  on  the  Hawarden  estate, 
together  with  a  few  friends  and  neighbours.  On  the 
stroke  of  half-past  ten  there  was  a  movement  at 
the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps  that  leads  out 
of  Westminster  Hall  to  the  lobbies  of  the  Houses,  of 
Parliament.  A  glint  of  sunlight  fell  on  the  mace 
carried  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  in  front  of  the  Speaker. 
It  was  the  Commons,  leading  the  procession  of  the 
two  Houses,  coming  to  escort  the  dead  statesman  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Speaker  was  dressed  in  the  richly  gold-laced 
gown  he  wore  in  Jubilee  time.  His  train  was 
carried  by  his  train-bearer.  Behind  him  came  the 
Commons,  walking  four  abreast.  The  first  four  were 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  John  Mowbray,  thus 
officially  recognised  as  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Other  Ministers  followed ;  then  a  big- 
muster  of  the  Commons.  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  heavy  tread  of  the  pro- 
cession as  it  slowly  wended  its  way  down  the  broad 
flight  of  steps,  along  the  floor,  passing  the  coffin  set 
in  the  middle.  Often  and  often  had  Mr.  Gladstone, 
seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  utilised  a  few  spare 
minutes  to  go  on  writing  his  letter  to  the  Queen  whilst 
the  Commons  trooped  past  him  into  the  division  lobby. 
They  passed  now,  as  then,  much  in  the  same  way,  save 
that  they  were  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  were 
apparently  going  into  the  same  lobby.  But  the  eager 
figure,  bending  over  the  paper  spread  on  the  blotting 
pad  on  his  knee,  going  on  writing  as  he  did  on  that 
night  in  June,  1885,  when  a  combination  of  Parnellites 
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and  Tories  turned  out  his  Government,  was  now  at  ever- 
lasting peace.     Only  a  coffin  to  show  where  he  had  been. 
Lords      After  a  pause   another  procession  appeared 
and        at   the   top  of  the   flight   of  steps.      These 

were  the  Peers,  headed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  wig  and  gown,  accompanied  by  his  Purse- 
bearer  and  Black  Rod.  Leading  the  thin  black  line 
of  Peers  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Cross, 
Lord  Ashbourne,  and  Lord  Carrington.  The  muster 
was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  when  a  question 
relating  either  to  land  or  the  Church  comes  before  the 
House.  But  there  were  ten  Bishops,  fully  arrayed. 
The  Peers  walked  to  the  right  of  the  coffin,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  turning  round  to  look  upon  it  as  he  went 
by.  Their  lordships  had,  when  they  started,  been 
ranged  in  marching  order  of  fours.  They  broke  into 
much  more  open  order  as  they  passed  through  the 
Hall  and  in  the  wake  of  the  Commons  disappeared 
through  the  door  opening  on  Palace  Yard. 

Another  long  pause,  broken  by  a  sudden  incursion 
from  Palace  Yard.  These  were  neither  Peers  nor 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  the 
undertaker's  men.  Directed  by  a  sign,  the  advance 
file  seized  two  of  the  silver  candlesticks,  deposited  them 
on  one  side  and  pulled  away  the  pedestals  on  which 
they  had  stood.  Then  the  coffin  was  drawn  forward 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  twenty  men,  over  whose  bare 
heads  and  shoulders  the  pall  presently  fell. 

As   they  moved  forward  a   step  or  two  the 
"bearers."    pallbearers  silently  advanced  and  took  their 

places  on  either  side  of  the  coffin,  now  raised 
shoulder  high.  In  front,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was 
Lord  Rendel,  Mr.  Gladstone's  frequent  host  on  the 
Riviera.  Next  came  his  old  Newark  colleague,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Lord 
Salisbury  (wearing  a  black  velvet  skull-cap),  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  other  side,  in  like 
order,  stood  Mr.  Armitstead,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir 
Wm.  Harcourt,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Bishop  of  London  read  a  short  prayer,  and 
at  a  signal  from  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  representing 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  the  bearers  moved  forward,  with 
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slow  half-step,  as  if  loth  to  finally  bear  away  the  great 
Parliament  Man  from  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of 
his  many  triumphs. 

Members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  family  who  had  come  to 
Town  for  the  funeral  assembled  in  the  new  Committee 
Room,  where  they  remained  till  signal  was  given  that 
the  Commons  were  approaching.  They  then  grouped 
themselves  in  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  Committee  Room.  In  the  front  stood 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone;  beside  him  the  young  heir, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eldest  grandson,  son  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Gladstone.  Of  the  family  party  were  Henry  and 
Herbert  Gladstone,  Dean  Wickham,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drew,  Mr.  Spencer  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
and  three  little  boys,  sons  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gladstone. 
As  the  coffin  passed  on,  following  the  Earl  Marshal, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(representing  the  Queen),  the  chief  mourner  and  his 
kinsmen  closed  up  behind  it.  In  order  walked  Sir  E.  W. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Algernon  West,  Sir  James  Carmichael, 
and  others  who  have  served  as  Private  Secretaries  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Prime 
Minister.  Next  came  the  doctors  in  attendance  through 
the  last  illness,  the  Hawarden  Castle  servants,  and  the 
deputation  of  neighbours,  tenants,  and  workmen. 

.  And   now,   with   all   your   armour   laid   aside, 

Swift   eloquence   your   sword,    and   for   your  shield 
The   indomitable    courage   that    defied 
The   fortunes   of  the   field, 

As  in  the   noontide   of  your   high    command, 
So   in   the    final   hour   when    darkness  fell, 

Submissive   still  to   that    untiring    Hand 
That   orders  all   things   well — 

We   bear   you   to   your   resting-place    apart, 

Between   the   ranks    where   ancient  foe   and   friend, 
Kin   by  a    common   sorrow    at  the  heart, 

Silent  together  bend. 

As  the  white-palled  coffin  emerged  from  the  arched 
doorway  of  Westminster  Hall,  Big  Ben  began,  oppor- 
tunery  it  seemed,  to  toll.  It  was  striking  eleven 
o'clock. 
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My  earliest  recollection  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Personal     the  House  of  Commons  goes  back  as  far  as  a 

Recollections.  .      » 

Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Session  of  1873  ; 
my  last  dates  from  the  ist  of  March,  1894.  Between 
those  two  periods  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  most 
of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
accompany  him  through  all  the  Midlothian  campaigns 
save  one.  At  the  earlier  date  the  great  Administration 
born  in  1868  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  As  frequently 
befel  him  in  his  arduous  career,  Mr.  Gladstone's  most 
effective  enemies  were  those  of  his  own  household.  On 
this  particular  day  the  Education  Bill  was  down  for 
third  reading.  The  Nonconformists,  dissatisfied  with 
a  measure  too  tenderly  dealing  with  denominational 
teaching,  were  in  revolt.  In  the  country  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  then  coming  under  public  notice  in 
connection  with  the  National  Education  League,  led 
the  malcontents.  Within  the  House  the  acknowledged 
captain  was  Mr.  Miall. 

The  was  ^  was  ^s  gentleman,  at  the  time  represent- 
and  ing  Bradford,  who  roused  the  sleeping  lion 
e  Llon'  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  The  House  was 
not  very  full,  and  Mr.  Miall  was  not  a  speaker  gifted 
with  the  power  of  rousing  flagging  spirit.  The  carrying 
of  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Members  were  chiefly  anxious  to  vote  and 
have  done  with  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  intention  of 
speaking,  the  Bill  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Forster,  who 
sat  by  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  But  though  he 
seemed  half  asleep  and  wholly  tired,  a  phrase  falling 
on  his  ear  roused  him  into  quick  life. 

"  Nonconformists,"  said  Mr.  Miall,  "  cannot  stand 
this  sort  of  thing  much  longer." 

Mr.  Gladstone  moved  in  his  seat  as  if  a  wasp  had 
stung  him.  When  the  Member  for  Bradford  sat  down 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  turned  to  face  his  assailant 
below  the  gangway.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his 
Parliamentary  manner,  that  whilst  he  too  frequently 
lost  self  control  when  seated  upon  either  front  bench, 
the  moment  he  stood  on  his  feet  he  was  absolute  master 
of  himself.  To  see  him  tossing  about  on  the  bench 
whilst  Mr.  Miall  threatened  mutiny,  one  -would 
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expect  that  when  his  turn  came  he  would  speak  in 
passionate  voice  with  excited  gestures.  His  manner  on 
this  particular  occasion  was  common  to  his  habitude 
through  a  long  succession  of  analogous  episodes.  There 
was  nothing  to  betray  his  righteous  anger  save  the 
withering  flame  in  the  eyes  he  turned  upon  his  recalci- 
trant follower. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  in  deep,  low,  slowly-uttered  tones, 
"  my  hon.  friend  will  not  continue  his  support  of  the 
Government  one  moment  longer  than  he  deems  it 
consistent  with  his  sense  of  duty  and  right.  For  God's 
sake,  Sir,  let  him  withdraw  it  the  moment  he  thinks  it 
better  for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  that  he  should 
do  so." 

HIS  Last  The  date  on  the  hither  boundary  of  my 
Speech,  recollection  of  Mr.  Gladstone  standing  at 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  occasion 
of  his  last  speech.  It  had  this  in  common  with 
Mr.  Disraeli's  final  appearance  on  the  familiar  scene, 
that  few  who  listened  knew  they  were  present  at  a 
historic  scene.  There  had  been  rumours  of  approaching 
resignation,  owing  to  failing  health.  Watching  the 
strong,  straight,  lithe  figure  fronting  the  brass-bound 
box,  hearing  the  full  resonant  voice,  following  the 
buoyant  course  of  powerful  speech,  it  was  difficult  to 
associate  the  occasion  with  pending  retirement.  As  in 
the  speech  of  the  Session  twenty-one  years  earlier,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stood  in  a  delicate  position  by  reason  of 
murmuring  within  his  own  camp.  The  Lords  having 
run  amok  at  most  things  accomplished  this  particular 
Session  by  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  wround  up  by  emasculating  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill.  A  militant  faction  of  the  Ministerialists 
demanded  to  be  led  in  instant  battle  against  the 
Peers.  The  task  set  himself  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
to  induce  his  party  to  accept  what  wreck  of  the 
Bill  was  left.  Thus  his  speech  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  convincing  his  own  followers.  He  failed,  for  on 
this  his  last  appearance  thiry-seven  Radicals  went 
into  the  lobby  to  vote  against  their  leader — a  cheering 
memory  for  the  veteran  statesman  to  carry  into 
retirement. 
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His  Finest  Recalling  memories  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
speech.  House  of  Commons,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon 
his  finest  speech,  or  determine  the  particular  epoch 
at  which  he  towered  loftiest  as  a  Parliamentarian. 
I  fancy  when  posterity  comes  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this 
marvellous  career  it  will  hit  upon  the  prolonged 
Bradlaugh  episode  as  one  which  brought  out  to  fullest 
extent  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  the  power  and  beauty 
of  his  eloquence.  The  situation  was  peculiarly  trying. 
To  have  Mr.  Gladstone  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  an  avowed  Atheist,  whilst  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Sir  Henry  Wolff,  and  Mr.  John  Gorst  stood  up  in 
avowed  championship  of  Christianity,  is  a  situation 
that  would  be  comic  if  it  had  not  proved  tragic.  Faced 
by  an  incensed  and  unscrupulous  Opposition,  weakened 
by  desertions  from  his  own  ranks,  uncomfortable  in  the 
contiguity  of  the  man  in  whom  he  for  the  moment 
found  the  representative  of  justice  and  right,  Mr. 
Gladstone  rose  to  the  fullest  height  of  his  matchless 
powers.  For  loftiness  of  tone,  for  beauty  of  diction, 
for  persuasiveness  of  argument,  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  in  1883,  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  a  long  procession  of  majestic 
orations. 

The        Of  his  conduct  of  Parliamentary  campaigns, 

Home  Rule  the  last  he  personally  undertook  on  behalf 
fugge.    Q£  j.ne  j_[ome  Ruie  gift  was  m  one  aspect  the 

most  marvellous.  Entering  upon  it  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  he  carried  it  on  with  a  physical  and  mental  force 
that  seemed  more  than  human.  If  there  was  a  fault  in 
his  strategy  it  was  his  tirelessness.  No  point  was  too 
small  to  elude  his  attention,  no  interlocutor  too  insignfi- 
cant  to  call  for  rejoinder.  The  Bill  once  in  Committee, 
he  was  in  his  seat  from  the  time  the  Chairman  took  his 
place  at  the  table  up  to  the  hour  when  the  sitting  was 
suspended.  In  the  course  of  time  the  large  majority  of 
members  found  the  work  too  dreary  for  human 
endurance  and  went  off  to  seek  relaxation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  always  in  his  place.  He  must  needs 
dine,  but  managed  to  complete  the  duty  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  coming  back  with  eager  step  and  anxious 
face,  fearful  that  by  his  absence  he  should  have 
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missed  some  word  of  wisdom  murmured  from  a  back 
bench. 

An  Ea  ie  This  intense  absorption  in  the  business  of 
catchinl  the  hour,  this  eager  deference  to  inconsider- 
ies'  able  opinion,  was  a  serious  drawback  to  his 
perfect  success  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  assimilating  the 
truth  that  eagles  do  not  catch  flies.  He  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  prominence  achieved  in  the  House 
by  politicians  of  the  class  of  Mr.  Warton  and  Sir 
E.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  Herein  he  sharply  differed  from 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  his  time  that  eminent  strategist  also 
had  flies  buzzing  round  him.  He  provokingly  dis- 
regarded them.  During  the  term  of  his  Premiership 
nothing  was  funnier  than  to  see  Mr.  Bentinck — "  Big 
Ben,"  as  he  was  called — leaning  on  his  stick,  rating  his 
esteemed  leader.  This  acrimony  was  the  remainder  of 
former  times  when  Disraeli  was  the  object  of  the  strong 
dislike  and  shrewd  suspicion  of  sound  Tories.  The 
House  laughed  at  "  Big  Ben's  "  awkward  gambolling. 
Disraeli  sat  with  folded  arms  and  far-away  look  in  his 
lustreless  eyes.  When  Mr.  Warton  broke  in  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ordered  speech  with  untimely  "  Hear, 
hear,"  the  orator  turned  at  bay,  interrupting  the 
stately  flow  of  his  own  speech  with  angry  rebuke. 
The  waving  of  Mr.  Warton's  big  red  pocket-handker-" 
chief  literally  had  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  the  effect  of 
a  similar  demonstration  in  the  face  of  a  bull.  He 
made  haste  to  toss  the  audacious  intruder. 

In  private  as  in  public  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  few 
men  have  been  so  bitterly  assailed,  rarely  said  hard 
things  of  others.  With  one  exception,  Sir  E.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  is  the  only  man  in  public  life  I  ever  heard  him 
speak  of  in  private  with  note  of  personal  dislike.  Yet, 
as  all  familiar  with  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
Sheffield  knight  entered  it  are  aware,  he  would  never 
have  reached  the  dizzy  heights  of  a  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ignored  his  existence. 
With  Lord  Salisbury  remains  the  honour  of  having 
recommended  him  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Knighthood. 
It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  laid  the  foundation  for 
surprising  good  fortune. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  towards  the  close 

Baited.  f    .   f 

ot  his  Parliamentary  career  there  was  a 
softening  of  the  asperity  which  through  its  longer 
length  bristled  around  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  were 
times  when  his  treatment  by  a  noisy  section  of  the 
Conservative  party  disgraced  an  assembly  that  boasts 
its  gentlernanhood.  This  behaviour  reached  its  climax 
in  the  Spring  of  1878.  On  a  memorable  night  in  that 
noisy  Session,  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  voted  against 
some  ill-considered  proposal  to  deal  with  a  public 
question  with  closed  doors,  was  returning  to  his  place 
on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  A  mob  of  Conserva- 
tives locked  in  the  other  division  lobby  observing  him 
through  the  glass  door,  burst  into  a  yell  of  execration 
that  rang  through  the  empty  House.  In  this  same 
month  a  mob  of  music-hall  patriots,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  good  manners,  broke  the  windows  of  his  private 
house. 

During  the  Home  Rule  debates  of  1893  this  spirit 
occasionally  broke  forth,  notably  on  the  night  of 
the  free  fight  on  the  floor.  But  it  never  revived  to 
the  extent  established  in  the  Jingo  Parliament  of 
1874-80.  I  recall  no  occasion  when,  seated  in 
Opposition  in  the  Parliament  of  1886-92,  the  veteran 
statesman  was  treated  by  the  Conservative  Opposition 
with  anything  short  of  the  respect  due  to  his  high 
position.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  cheers  which  greeted  his  interposition  in  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  political  camps. 
His  Manner  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  through  a  gradual,  now 
of  speech,  finally  established,  change  in  the  course  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  Whilst  he  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
sat  facing  each  other,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Leaders 
on  either  side  to  speak  late  in  set  debate.  One  would 
rise  about  eleven  o'clock,  making  way  for  the  other 
between  half-past  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning. 
With  the  meeting  of  the  House  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  twelve  o'clock  rule,  .it 
has  come  to  pass  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  the 
important  speaking  is  done  before  dinner.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  equal  to  either  contingency.  For  his  great 
speeches  he  carefully  prepared,  bringing  down  his  notes 
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and  turning  them  over  as  he  proceeded.  As  he  often 
showed,  preparation  and  attendant  notes  were  super- 
fluities. Some  of  his  most  powerful  and  effective 
speeches  were  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
called  forth  by  an  incident  or  argument  of  current 
debate.  Even  at  times  when  party  passion  ran  riot, 
the  House  delighted  in  his  lapses  into  conversation  on 
some  topic  brought  forward  by  a  private  member  on 
a  Tuesday  or  a  Friday  night.  He  did  not  in  these 
circumstances  make  a  speech.  He  just  chatted,  and 
those  privileged  to  meet  him  in  private  life  know  how 
delightful  was  his  conversation. 

Brought  up  in  the  Parliamentary  school  of  Canning 
and  Peel,  he  preserved  to  the  last  something  of  the  old- 
fashioned  manner.  His  courtesy  was  unfailing,  his 
manner  dignified,  his  eloquence  pitched  on  a  lofty  plane 
unattainable  by  men  of  modern  birth.  His  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  remains  empty,  and  to  the  furthest 
horizon  there  is  no  promise  of  its  being  filled. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MINISTERIAL    MUTINEERS. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Tories. — A  Parallel  Case. — 
Filial  Satisfaction. — L' Enfant  Terrible. — In  Custody. 
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still  Learning. — A  Rich  Pensioner. — The  "  Terrible." 
— Connubial  Regularity. — Unmasked. — The  Chamber- 
lain Birthday  Book. —  Ghosts. —  Sling  Shot. — Some 
Somersaults. — A  Dull  Session. — The  Reason  Why. 
— Crisis  in  the  Lords. — The  Lack  of  a  Leader. — 
History  Repeats  itself. — Escape. 

Since    the     days     when     Alice     walked     in 

June  ioth.    Wonderland    there   has   been    seen    nothing 

chamberlain  so   marvellous   as    the   ordinary   bearing    of 

theories    tne  Tory  Party  m  tne  House  of  Commons 

towards  Mr.  Chamberlain.  When,  debate 
having  for  some  time  gone  forward  on  more  or  less 
monotonous  lines,  he  springs  up  and  stands  at  the 
table,  he  is  welcomed  with  a  ringing  cheer,  the 
enthusiasm  of  which  could  not  be  exceeded  had  he 
been  born  at  Brooks's  or  cradled  at  the  Carlton.  The 
vehemence  of  the  shouting  finds  its  closest  parallel 
under  other  circumstances  in  respect  of  the 
applauded  and  the  applauders.  At  the  time  the 
Aston  riots  were  a  Parliamentary  topic  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's appearance  at  the  table  was  the  signal  for 
deafening  clamour  in  the  Conservative  camp.  The 
difference  was  that  then  the  landed  gentry,  the 
champions  of  the  Church,  the  blue-blooded  Tories, 
and  the  lethargic  Whigs  shouted  at  the  mild-mannered 
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Member  for  Birmingham.  At  the  particular  epoch 
referred  to  he  was  indirectly,  involuntarily,  serving 
his  old  chiefs  and  colleagues,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright,  by  drawing  upon  himself  the  fiercest  anger, 
the  concentrated  hate,  of  what  in  later  times  he  in  a 
famous  phrase  described  as  the  gentlemen  of  England. 

"I  remember,"  Mr.  Bright  once  said,  "when  I  was 
the  man  of  all  others,  not  excepting  Gladstone,  whom 
the  Tories  couldn't  a-bear.  Now  my  friend  Chamberlain 
has  cut  me  out  from  that  pre-eminence." 
A  Parallel  There  is  a  parallel  and  a  precedent  for  the 
Case.  phenomenon.  Through  long  years  of  his 
career  Mr.  Disraeli  was  equally  suspected  and  abhorred 
by  the  most  powerful  section  of  the  Tory  party. 
In  his  case  the  transmogrification  was  gradual  in 
process.  After  an  early,  almost  youthful,  indiscretion, 
when  he  first  presented  himself  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  Disraeli  remained  a  Conservative.  Yet  it 
was  not  till  1874,  after  a  period  of  full  forty  years' 
service  under  the  Conservative  flag,  that  he  was  frankly 
and  fully  accepted  by  the  party,  presently  to  be  lifted 
into  a  position  where  almost  slavish  adulation  made  up 
for  years  of  studied  slight  and  undisguised  suspicion. 

A  single  year  changed  the  relations  existing  between 
the  erewhile  Radical  Member  for  Birmingham,  the 
promulgator  of  the  Unauthorised  Programme,  and 
the  Conservative  party.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  in 
moments  of  fullest  confidence  he  holds  the  same  place 
in  their  esteem  as  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
Those  familiar  with  the  House  of  Commons  recog- 
nise many  subtle  points  of  difference  between  the 
bearing  of  the  party  towards  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  towards  the  ex- Mayor  of  once  Radical 
Birmingham.  But  they  know  the  value  of  his  alliance. 
In  days  gone  by  the  party  cause  and  its  personal 
leaders  have  felt  the  lash  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ruthless 
tongue.  To  have  him  saying  about  Liberal  principles 
and  Liberal  leaders  the  things  he  used  to  say  about  the 
policy  he  now  advocates  and  the  men  by  whose  side 
he  sits  in  Cabinet  Council  is  a  delight  that  commands 
and  receives  gratitude. 

On  ordinary  occasions,   when  this  peerless   debater 
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dashes  in  to  get  the  Conservative  party  out  of  a  tight 
place,  he  is  hailed  with  a  whirlwind  of  cheering  not 
exceeded  by  similar  tribute  extorted  by  the  faithful 
excellence  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

June  i7th.    Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson,  who  was  in  the  House 
Final       this  evening,  received  many  congratulations 
on'  upon  the  big  score  of  his  son  in  the  cricket 
match   between   Middlesex  and  Yorks.     It  is  remem- 
bered how,  when  Mr.  Jackson  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,    and    things    were    in    a    somewhat    anxious 
condition,  young  Jackson,  being  congratulated  upon  a 
similar  success  in  the  cricket  field,  said  :  "  Yes,   I  'm 
glad  to  think  it  will  give  the  guv'nor  a  leg  up  at  the 
Irish  Office." 

June  i7th  "  *  am  not  responsible  for  the  Vice- President 
L'Enfant  of  the  Council."  Thus  Lord  C  random  e  to- 
Terribie.  night,  speaking  from  the  corner  seat  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side.  Here,  during 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech,  he  had  been  popping 
up  and  down  like  a  parched  pea  in  a  frying  pan,  pro- 
cedure made  the  more  notable  by  the  fact  that  the 
customary  occupant  of  this  seat  is  that  sedate  legislator 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther.  The  disclaimer  was 
thrust  in  by  way  of  rejoinder  to  a  remark  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  Lord  Cranborne  was  impetuously 
demonstrating  that  Sir  William  was,  "as  usual,"  wrong 
when  he  asserted  that  one  consequence  of  the  subsidy 
to  Church  schools  granted  by  the  Act  of  last  year  was 
a  falling  away  in  voluntary  subscriptions. 

"  It  is  not  my  statement,"  said  Sir  W'illiam,  with  the 
mildness  of  mood  that  marks  his  danger-point.  "  It 
was  stated  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council." 

Then  flashed  forth  Lord  Cranborne's  crushing  rejoin- 
der, to  which  printer's  type,  bereft  of  adjunct  of  scornful 
intonation,  glowering  countenance,  and  indignant  swreep 
of  red  right  hand,  feebly  does  justice. 

This  was  an  episode  in  the  most  remarkable 

In  Custody.  . ,  ,     •  j  /-    . , 

scene,  the  most  important  procedure,  ot  the 
Session.  It  opened,  as  memorable  scenes  often  do,  in 
tamest  fashion.  The  order  of  the  day  was  consideration 
of  the  education  estimates  in  Committee.  The  business 
is  of  that  excellent  but  humdrum  character  that  usually 
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drives  members  into  the  lobby  or  out  on  to  the  terrace, 
leaving  for  audience  a  few  worthy  people  who  make  the 
topic  their  hobby.  Close  observers  would  note  that 
whilst  other  members  of  the  Ministry,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority,  observed  this  custom,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  not  as  a  rule  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  colleagues,  remained  at  his  post.  An 
even  rarer  attendant  on  bebate  not  directly  associated 
with  his  department  was  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  Sir 
John  Gorst  stood  at  the  table,  in  appearance  the  imper- 
sonation of  almost  rustic  innocence,  it  was  curious  to 
see  Mr.  Balfour  seated  a  little  to  his  right-hand  side, 
whilst  on  his  left,  unobtrusively  but  effectively  com- 
pleting the  condition  of  custody,  sat  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
To  the  ill- regulated  mind,  prone  to  harbour  fantastic 
notions,  the  situation  suggested  the  case  of  a  child, 
known  to  be  subjected  to  ungovernable  paroxysms  of 
naughtiness,  sent  out  to  take  a  constitutional  under  the 
supervision,  not  of  one  able-bodied  nurse,  but  of  two. 

For  a  while  all  went  well.   The  Vice-President 
AcantneVe     of  the     Council,  leaning    in    easy    attitude, 

with  elbow  on  the  brass-bound  box,  babbled 
of  statistics,  and  plumed  himself  and  his  country  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  current  financial  year  a  total  of 
over  n^  millions  would  be  spent  in  England  and 
Wales  on  elementary  education.  That  he  claimed  as 
acknowledgment  that  the  country  depends  as  much 
upon  intelligent  education  as  upon  fleets  and  armies. 
There  was  about  this  a  comfortable  echo  of  the  old 
familiar  copy-book  headings  that  composed  the  speeches 
of  Old  Morality  when  standing  in  the  same  place.  The 
two  nurses,  seated  behind,  exchanged  a  glance  of  com- 
forted reassurance.  If  this  mood  prevailed,  they  might 
(pursuing  the  simile  in  a  parliamentary  sense)  presently 
relax  the  tension  of  their  supervision  to  the  extent  of 
exchanging  courtesies  with  a  passing  soldier. 

Nor  was  there  anything  alarming  in  Sir  John's 
lament  over  the  early  age  at  which  children  leave  the 
elementary  schools.  He  has  long  been  known  to  have 
a  fad  on  that  point,  to  be  borne  with  by  his  colleagues 
as  amiable  weaknesses  should  be.  It  was  when  he 
came  to  deal  with  the  question  of  irregular  attendance 
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that  uneasiness  began  to  manifest  itself.  His  particular 
instances,  selected  from  reports  of  the  school  inspectors, 
were  suspiciously  irritating  to  the  country  party,  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  support  to  the  Government. 
Why  should  he  pick  out  the  case  of  the  noble  sports- 
man ordering  from  the  village  school  a  number  of  boys 
as  beaters  in  a  shooting  party,  "just  as  if  they  were  so 
many  rounds  of  ammunition  or  so  many  sandwiches 
for  the  luncheon-basket "  ?  Why,  going  to  another 
branch  of  the  country  community,  should  he  hit 
upon  the  farmer  who  sent  an  order  to  the  village 
schoolmaster  for  "  six  boys  to  drop  potatoes "  in  his 
furrowed  fields  ? 

That  was  bad  enough  as  indicating  the  attitude  of 
the  country  party  towards  National  Education.  But 
Sir  John,  in  his  most  innocent  manner,  went  on  to  stick 
a  pin  in  the  bladder  of  the  unselfish  loyalty  of  sup- 
porters of  Church  schools,  by  telling  how  this  worthy 
farmer,  incensed  at  the  refusal  of  his  modest  demand, 
threatened  to  "  knock  off  £5  from  his  subscription  to 
the  school." 

rm  At  this  stage  the  alarm  visible  on  the  in- 
genuous countenances  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
was  communicated  to  the  group  of  county  members 
and  supporters  of  Church  and  State  who  sat  behind 
them,  and  clustered  in  momentarily  increasing  numbers 
below  the  gangway.  Immediately  to  the  rear  of  Sir 
John  Gorst,  on  the  bench  behind  Ministers,  filling  up 
the  space  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
sat  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot.  From  this  time  forth  to  the  end 
of  the  speech,  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Junior  Member  for  Oxford  University  were  more 
eloquent  than  uttered  speech  since  the  days  of  Pericles. 
When,  having  finished  off  the  rural  supporters  of 
voluntary  education,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
went  on  to  show  how,  in  great  towns,  Voluntary  schools 
are  hopelessly  inferior  to  Board  schools ;  how  they 
underpaid  and  overworked  their  teachers ;  how  they 
were  satisfied  with  what  was  left  when  Board  schools 
had  taken  their  pick  of  teachers;  how,  as  a  consequence, 
of  scholarships  competed  for,  299  were  taken  by  children 
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from  the  London  Board  schools,  and  only  26  by 
Voluntary  school  children ;  how  (unkindest  cut  of  all) 
the  Bible  teaching  in  London  Board  schools  was  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  Voluntary  schools  that  there 
was  no  point  of  comparison  between  them — when  these 
things  were  said,  uttered  dispassionately,  supported  by 
coldly-written  passages  from  the  reports  of  school 
inspectors,  Mr.  Talbot  visibly  drooped,  his  face  taking 
on  an  anguished  expression  that  would  have  drawn 
tears  from  a  milestone, 
had  he  happened  to  be 
passing  one. 

Since  a  former  Under 
Secretary  for  India  de- 
fended his  chief's  policy 
in  respect  to  Manipur, 
there  has  been  nothing 
known  like  this.  The 
worst  of  it  was  the  con- 
viction felt  in  the  most 
unwelcoming  breast 
that  the  statement  and 
the  argument  were  un- 
answerable. If  the 
Vice- President  of  the 
Council,  with  whatever 
winning  eloquence,  had 
raved  round  mere  asser- 
tions, had  pelted  the 
edifice  of  Church 
schools  with  insinua- 
tions or  assumptions,  it 
would  not  have  greatly 
mattered.  But  here 
was  the  responsible 
concerned 


Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot. 


Minister  of  the  department 
quietly  producing,  from  official  archives, 
documents  submitted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
reading  them  in  level  tones,  and  with  unemotional 
manner,  as  if  they  were  milk  accounts.  Sir  John  Gorst 
did  not  assert  that,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  put  it,  the 
country  is  spending  between  eleven  millions  and  twelve 
millions  a  year  on  a  system  the  most  inefficient,  the 

17 
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most  imperfect,  the  most  ridiculous  in  the  world.  He 
just  cited  the  testimony  of  experts  transmitted  to  the 
Education  Department  in  the  ordinary  business  way, 
which,  being  collated,  irresistibly  led  to  that  conclusion. 

What  added  to  the  weight  of  the  indictment  was  the 
obvious  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  Minister. 
He  was  there  not  to  make  matters  smooth  and  get  his 
vote  through  with  as  little  talk  as  possible.  The  growth 
and  progress  of  national  education  was  a  momentous 
interest  solemnly  committed  to  his  charge.  At  any 
cost  he  would  fulfil  his  duty. 

"  I  might,"  he  said,  in  the  only  passage  in  which  a 
flush  of  emotion  varied  the  terribly  level  flow  of  his 
speech,  "  suppress  these  facts.  I  cannot  alter  them. 
They  are  most  unpleasant  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
desire  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools.  But 
what  a  traitor  I  should  be  to  my  Church  if,  knowing 
the  danger,  I  were  too  cowardly  to  give  warning  by 
telling  the  truth !  " 

That  was,  in  its  way,  a  note  of  apology.  Like  every 
other  sentence  of  this  supremely  clever  speech,  it 
rubbed  salt  on  the  riven  wound.  It  was  because  it  was 
all  incontestably  true  that  it  was  fatally  damaging. 

July  ut  For  practical  purposes,  mutineers  in  the 
Ministerial  Ministerial  camp  are  as  snakes  in  Ireland. 
Mutineers.  There  are  none.  Herein  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  career  and  fortune  of  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  and  one  of  Conservative  faith.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  successive  Premierships  were  a  continu- 
ous struggle  with  foes  of  his  own  household.  They 
worried  him  into  abrupt  Dissolution  in  January,  1874. 
They  brought  about  the  Stop  Gap  Government  of  1885. 
They  ruined  him  in  1886,  and  they  made  the  grass- 
hopper a  burden  to  him  in  his  last  Ministry.  The  rank 
and  file  of  a  Conservative  party  occasionally  bark.  They 
differ  from  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
inasmuch  as  they  never  bite.  To  the  Radical  wing  of 
any  Liberal  Ministry  the  most  toothsome  morsel  in  the 
world  is  a  bit  taken  out  of  the  back  of  the  leg  of  a 
revered  party  leader.  Had  a  Liberal  Ministry  been  in 
power  when  Russia  pocketed  Port  Arthur,  in  succession 
to  Germany  having  appropriated  Kiao-Chau,  and  France 
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having  closed  Madagascar  and  Tunis  to  British  trade, 
they  would  not  have  remained  in  office  a  week.  This 
succession  of  strokes  of  State  was  too  much  even  for 
the  loyalty  of  good  Unionists.  They  protested,  scolded, 
and  threatened.  Nothing  came  of  it,  not  even  the 
reduction  of  the  Ministerial  majority  by  as  many  as 
ten. 

Marquis  and  The  nearest  approach  to  a  business  -  like 
Duke.  mutineer  within  the  Ministerial  camp  is 
Lord  Londonderry.  He  at  one  crisis  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  make  public  declaration,  designed  to  withdraw 
support  from  the  Government  in  a  portion  of  the 
country  where  his  personal  influence  is  deservedly  felt. 
That  was  a  serious  matter,  and  had  the  attitude  been 
persisted  in  would  have  affected  a  pending  bye-election. 
But  when  the  moment  of  danger  approached  Lord 
Londonderry  made  haste  to  withdraw  his  ban,  beseech- 
ing all  who  loved  him  to  vote  for  the  Ministerial 
candidate.  That  done,  he  permitted  himself  to  relapse 
into  the  luxury  of  an  attitude  of  independence,  and  as 
it  pleased  him  and  didn't  hurt  the  Government  no  one 
need  complain. 

Take  the  case  of  a  Peer  of  almost  equal  eminence. 
Brought  up  in  the  Liberal  creed,  warmly  attached 
on  personal  grounds  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  at  a  particular  crisis  found  himself  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways  with  his  Leader.  He  did  not 
dally  round,  writing  angry  letters  to  convenient  corre- 
spondents denouncing  the  Government  and  following 
their  Whip  in  the  division  lobby,  writing  up  "No 
Gladstone"  and  running  away.  He  walked  straight 
over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  though  he  gave  its 
denizens  clearly  to  understand  that  he  did  not  think 
much  of  them,  that  whilst  he  was  now  right  in  support- 
ing their  principles  he  had  been  equally  right  when 
strenuously  righting  them,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
.using  his  claymore  against  his  old  political  friends. 

A         Whilst  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of 

Threatening  Londonderry  has  a  monopoly  of  inciting  revolt 

of  this  harmless  kind,  in  the  Commons  the 

innoxious  disease  is  more  widely  spread.  At  the  opening 

of  the  new  Parliament  it  assumed  what  to  those  un- 
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familiar  with  the  nature  and  history  of  the  eruption 
seemed  a  dangerous  phase.  For  a  while  Ireland  seemed 
at  length  united.  The  Redmondite  lamb  lay  down  with 
the  Orange  wolf;  the  Dillonite  kid  gambolled  with  the 
Unionist  leopard ;  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
fatling  together,  and  Colonel  Saunderson  undertook  to 
lead  them.  Meetings  were  held  in  Dublin  where  Mr. 
Tim  Healy  spoke  from  the  same  platform  as  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lea  hobnobbed  with  Mr.  Field. 
The  bond  of  union  was  stronger  even  than  that  which 
binds  the  lovers  of  Home  Rule,  or  than  the  desire  of 
the  Orangeman  to  save  the  Catholic's  soul  by  cracking 
his  skull — an  impulse  of  brotherly  affection  which  it  is 
only  just  to  say  is  heartily  reciprocated.  What  the 
United  Irishmen  of  these  last  days  of  a  jaded  century 
want  is  more  money  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
That  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as 
suggesting  real  business. 

What  has  come  of  it  ?  Mr.  Balfour  was  bluntly 
given  to  understand  that,  unless  he  consented  forthwith 
to  readjust  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  he  must  no  longer  look  for  support  to  his 
followers  among  the  Irish  landlord  party ;  nay,  they 
would  straightway  join  their  hereditary  foe  on  the 
benches  opposite  and  wreck  the  Government.  Mr. 
Balfour  tried  to  hide  a  smile  as  he  made  fair  promises 
of  consideration.  We  are  now  in  the  fourth  Session  of 
the  Parliament  that  saw  the  birth  of  this  portentous 
combination  ;  yet  the  Government  still  lives  and 
prospers,  and  to-morrow  night,  after  long  waiting, 
United  Irishmen  are  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  talking 
the  matter  over. 

Another  cave  dug  as  a  depository  for  the 
remains  of  the  Government  had  its  birth 
this  Session.  Mr.  Yerburgh,  who  studied  the  inner 
life  of  statesmanship  as  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Akers- Douglas  when  he  was  Chief  Whip,  extending 
his  view  when  he  joined  the  train  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  has  observed 
with  growing  uneasiness  Lord  Salisbury's  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  Resolved  to  check 
-him,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  the 
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Member  for  Chester 
opened  a  campaign. 
His  native  shrewdness 
and  knowledge  of 
affairs,  cultured  in  the 
schools  mentioned, 
suggested  a  subtle  and 
effective  plan  of  cam- 
paign. He  arranged 
a  series  of  weekly 
dinners  at  the  Junior 
Carlton,  where  men 
who  love  their  country 
might  discuss  spring 
chicken  and  Russian 
designs  on  China, 
frowning  on  German 
advances  in  the  Far 
East  whilst  they  fin- 
gered their  asparagus. 
The  dinners  being  ex- 
cellently cooked  and 
the  champagne  1884 
vintage,  these  meetings 
were  well  attended,  and 
the  young  leader  was 
full  of  hope  for  his 
country.  But  when  he 
came  to  frame  a  resolu- 
tion designed  to  wake 
up  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
went  about  to  count 
votes  likely  to  support 
him  in  the  division 
lobby,  he  found  things 
were  not  as  they  had 
seemed  in  Pall  Mall. 
He  accordingly  was 
reduced  to  the  interro- 
gative mood,  and, 


Mr.  Yerburgh . 


vainly  endeavouring  to      "Lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn 
ignore  the  existence  of 
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Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  put  puzzlers  to  Mr.  George 
Curzon  at  the  question  hour. 

A  New  The  Knight  of  Sheffield  was  one  of  the 
Fourth  Party.  earliest  adventurers  on  the  path  of  mutiny. 
When  he  had  finally  mastered  the  surprise  at  being  left 
out  of  the  Ministry  (having  a  monopoly  of  it  it  was 
a  large  lump  to  digest),  he  dreamed  a  dream  of  sitting 
below  the  gangway  and  forming  a  new  Fourth  Party, 
that  should  make  things  uncomfortably  hot  for  an  over- 
weening First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  initial 
difficulty  of  finding  recruits  under  his  leadership,  even 
though  the  number  needed  did  not  exceed  those  mus- 
tered in  1880  under  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  flag, 
proved  insuperable.  Other  cares  and  interests  conflicted. 
The  flattering  of  Duchesses  with  a  view  to  extracting 
a  casual  £500  is  incompatible  with  the  unswerving 
attention  and  incessant  labour  absolutely  necessary 
to  success  in  Parliamentary  strife.  No  one  minds 
"  Silomo,"  and  when  he  rises  to  enlarge  his  question 
to  the  proportion  of  a  speech  the  benches  empty. 

It  would  have  been  different  if  Mr.  Bartley  had 
joined  him,  especially  if  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  had  made 
common  cause.  But  Mr.  Bowles  doesn't  think  much 
of  "  Silomo's  "  judgment  in  foreign  affairs,  and  cannot 
forget  that  whilst  the  Sultan  merely  entertained  him  to 
coffee  on  his  visit  to  Constantinople,  His  Majesty 
ordered  the  band  to  play — a  subtle  complement  of 
trumpet  blowing — when  "  Silomo "  looked  in  on  his 
way  to  lead  the  triumphant  Turkish  army  across  the 
plains  of  Thessaly.  It  is  understood  that  the  omission 
to  invite  Mr.  Bartley  to  the  garden-party  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  led  to  his  public  and  formal  renunciation 
of  party  allegiance,  has  been  atoned  for.  Certainly  he 
has  withdrawn  from  a  once  threatening  attitude  which 
deeply  pained  his  former  companion,  the  present 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hanbury). 

June  3rd.  Lord  Dufferin's  collection  of  his  mother's 
Lord  Dufferin  letters,  published  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was 
still  teaming.  SQ  attractive  that  its  readers  have  looked 

eagerly  for  fulfilment  of  the  promise  conveyed  in  the 
preface  of  dealing  further  with  the  records  of  so 
interesting  and  bright  a  life.  Lord  Dufferin  tells  me 
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that  the  comparative  leisure  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life  has  not  yet  afforded  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing the  work. 

Having  passed  the  limits  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
he  thinks  it  is  really  time  he  knew  Persian.  He  has 
accordingly  set  himself  the  task  of  acquiring  the  new 
language.  The  latest  parallel  to  the  case  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who,  when  he  went  out  to  the  opening  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  in  the  historic  trip  of  the  Tantallon  Castle, 
straightway  began  to  learn  Danish.  The  Queen's 
recently  acquired  mastery  of  Hindustani  will  also  be 
remembered. 

June  sth.    The  publication  of  the  list  of  political  pen- 
A  Rich      sioners  has  suggested  to  Sir  John  Leng  the 

pensioner.  obvious  question  whether  the  executors  and 
beneficiaries  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Villiers, 
who  left  upwards  of  £350,000,  have  offered  to  repay 
the  £30,773  granted  to  him  by  way  of  pension  on  the 
ground  of  services  performed  to  the  State,  and  on  his 
declaration  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  private  means. 
Sir  John  has  given  Mr.  Balfour  notice  of  intention  to 
put  a  question  on  this  subject  next  Tuesday. 

June  eth.    Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  brought  back 
The        a   charming   story   from   his  recent    trip   to 
-Terrible."   Gibraltar  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty in  the  Terrible.     On  going  down  to  join  the  ship 
he  came  across  a  minute  midshipman  of  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  in  full  uniform,  apparently  in  com- 
mand of  a  boat. 

"  Are  you  the  Terrible  ?  "  enquired  the  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  promptly  answered  the  midshipmite. 

June  7th.    A  traveller  from  Scotland  tells  a  story  which 

connubial    is  at  least  well  invented.     He  reports  that  he 

Regularity.   saw  a£  one  o£  ^he  steamer  stations  on  the 

West  Coast  the  following  announcement :  "  The 
Duchess  of  Argyll  leaves  the  Duke's  Arms,  Inverary, 
every  morning  at  9.45,  returning  at  dusk." 

Even  in  these  degenerate  days  Tim  Healy 

July  8th.  ,  •         i.u  •  1          ^u-  U 

unmasked    can'  wnen  m  *ne  vein,   make  things    hum. 

To  -  night    he    unexpectedly    mounted    his 

bicycle  and  careered  up  and  down  the  Parliamentary 
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track  for  a  space  of  two  hours,  blocking  all  traffic  and 
threatening  the  Chief  Secretary  with  relapse  into  the 
sick  chamber  he  but  lately  left.  It  appears  that  in 
Ireland,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Healy,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  bicycles  are  out  daily,  there  are  no  bye-laws 
requiring  display  of  light  or  sound  of  bell.  A  citizen 
may  be  run  over  in  the  dark  and  breathe  his  last 
without  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  just  before 
he  was  struck  in  the  spine  he  heard  a  bell  tinkle.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Hemphill  submitted  a  new  clause  to  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  assimilating  the  law  of  Ireland 
and  England  in  this  matter.  This  brought  Tim  on 
the  track,  with  discovery  of  deep  and  dark  design.  If 
there  is  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  whose 
brow  childlike  innocence  is  written  it  is  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Hare  Hemphill,  P.C.,  Q.C.,  J.P.,  M.P.,  some- 
time Her  Majesty's  Solicitor  -  General  for  Ireland. 
Under  Tim's  piercing  glance  the  craftiest  disguises 
are  unavailing.  Looking  down  upon  his  genial 
countryman,  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  turning  on  the  full  force  of  his  native  supply 
of  Rontgen  Rays,  Tim  plainly  discerned  in  this 
unexpected  quarter  outline  of  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

At  first  blush  this  seemed  incredible.  Tim,  nothing 
if  not  logical,  proceeded  to  make  the  matter  clear  to 
the  dullest  comprehension.  There  are,  he  said,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  bicycles  in  use  in  Ireland.  If  the 
adjunct  of  bells  and  lamps  be  made  compulsory  it 
will  mean  an  additional  expenditure  upon  lamps 
and  bells  of  £100,000.  Bells  and  lamps  are  made  in 
Birmingham.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  gone  far  since 
he  wore  the  robes  and  chains  of  office  of  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham.  But  his  heart,  untravelled,  fondry 
turns  to  his  old  home.  Mr.  Hemphill,  though  learned 
in  the  law  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  St.  George's 
Yacht  Club,  Kingstown,  is,  after  all,  an  Irishman — 
ingenuous,  unsuspecting,  a  fitting  subject  for  the  wiles 
of  wary  politicians  from  Birmingham.  Mr.  Healy 
would  not  say  a  word  suggestive  of  criminal  complicity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hemphill.  He  might  be,  probably 
was,  as  innocent  as  a  bleating  lamb.  Nevertheless, 
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this  amendment  was  primarily  and  solely  designed  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  constituents  and 
neighbours,  and  was  meant  to  transfer  £100,000 
from  the  pockets  of  Irishmen  into  the  coffers  of  the 
lamp  and  bell  industry  of  Birmingham. 

In  vain  Mr.  Hemphill  denied  collusion  with  any 
member  of  the  Government. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said,  in  tones  that  would  have 
melted  a  less  stony  heart,  "  a  sort  of  Parliamentary 
leprechaun." 

For  all  answer  Tim  put  on  speed,  swept  down  upon 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  and  if  Mr.  Hemphill  had 
not  with  unexpected  alacrity  hopped  on  one  side  he 
would  have  been  run  down. 

All  this,  of  course,  in  a  Parliamentary  sense.  What 
actually  happened  was,  that  when  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  Tim  had  thoroughly  riddled  the  sub-section  of 
the  proposed  new  clause,  Mr.  Hemphill  had  just 
sufficient  energy  left  to  beg  leave  to  withdraw  it. 
Tim  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  This  shameless 
abandonment  of  the  bantling  was  fresh  evidence  of 
paternal  guilt.  If  the  unnatural  father  left  it  by  the 
wayside,  Tim  himself  would  take  it  up  and  make  it  his 
own.  Accordingly,  when  the  motion  was  submitted 
that  the  sub-section  should  be  withdrawn,  Tim  sturdily 
shouted  "  No !  ",  and  when  the  House  was  cleared  for  a 
division  he  went  forth  to  "tell"  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment he  had,  almost  single-handed,  battered  about 
head  and  body  for  two  hours. 

June  9th.    Now  that   Mr.   Disraeli  and   Mr.  Gladstone 
"The       are    both    removed    from    the    scene,     Mr. 

Birthday'"  Chamberlain  is,  for  the  public,  the  most 
Book."  interesting  personality  on  the  stage.  Striking 
evidence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  recent  enterprise  of  a 
Bristol  publisher.  It  is  only  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
who  have  devoted  to  them  a  Birthday  Book.  It  began 
with  Shakespeare,  and  got  down  as  far  as  Longfellow. 
Hitherto  the  homage  has  been  limited  to  literary 
men.  To-day  the  field  is  enlarged,  and  we  have  The 
Chamberlain  Birthday  Book.  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  who 
some  years  ago  leaped  into  fame  as  the  publisher  of 
Called  Back,  has  possibly  been  influenced  by  this  early 
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association.  However  it  be,  he  has  called  back  a 
selection  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  declarations  on  policy 
and  persons,  promulgated  at  a  time  when  he  whom 
Lord  Salisbury  lately  hailed  as  "the  spokesman  of 
our  party "  was  the  rising  hope  of  stern  unbending 
Radicalism. 

A  terrible  array  of  ghosts  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  a  public  man  !  For  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain there  is  nothing  new  in  the  apparitions.  Most  of 
them  have  been  made  to  pass  before  him  as  he  sat 
apart  from  his  old  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  worst  of  this  terrible  little  book  is  that  here  they 
are  mercilessly  paraded  in  convenient  form.  A  passage 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  on  the  opposite  page, 
after  the  fashion  of  birthday  books,  the  name  of  the 
personage  most  closely  interested  in  the  genial  obser- 
vation. For  example,  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  birth 
of  his  third  Administration  (which  included,  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain), 
is  reminded  that  speaking  at  Birmingham  on  June 
7th,  1881,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  something  to  say  of 
him  and  his  friends. 

"They  have,"  the  promulgator  of  the  Unauthorised 
Programme  remarked  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  of 
the  day,  "  nothing  to  offer  as  an  alternative  of  the  policy 
they  condemn  but  the  old  policy  which  has  been  dis- 
credited by  the  country — the  policy  of  secret  agree- 
ments and  open  aggression,  the  policy  which  embarrassed 
the  finances  of  the  Empire,  which  harassed  our  trade 
and  our  industry,  and  which  threatened  to  involve  us 
any  day  in  calamity  and  disaster." 

This  sentence,  which  falls  on  the  ear  as  a  succes- 
sion of  vigorous,  well-directed,  rapidly-delivered  blows 
with  a  hammer,  indicates  how  rich  a  mine  'is  here 
struck.  Regarded  in  existing  circumstances,  it  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  misfortune  that  he  cannot  utter 
even  a  commonplace  without  investing  it  with  such 
perfect  pointed  phraseology  as  to  make  its  utterance 
memorable.  But  commonplaces  are  rare  in  his 
speech.  Perhaps  the  region  was  most  nearly  ap- 
proached in  the  well-known  similitude  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  loftiest  peak  in  a  range  of  mountains. 


i898.] 
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"  You  have  to  go  to  a  distance  to  see  which  peak  it 
is  that  towers  above  its  fellows."  The  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  language,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  rarely 
rhetorical  in  his  mood,  endowed  the  passage  with 
enduring  popularity. 

Much  more  in  his  ordinary  style  is  his  de- 

Slmg  Shot.  .       .  i  .1        TT     •        •    j. 

scnption  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Unionist 
Party  in  Ireland :  "  Self-styled  loyalists  who,  with  fulsome 
profession  of  their  devotion  to  the  Crown,  insult  and  defy 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  who  break 

the  law  themselves 
while  they  pretend  to 
defend  it " ;  of  Mr. 
Goschen,  "  who  per- 
forms in  the  Liberal 
party  the  useful  part 
of  the  skeleton  at 
Egyptian  feasts";  of 
the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  "  without  any 
pretence  to  popular 
authority,  nevertheless 
arrogates  to  itself  the 
right  of  delaying,  dis- 
figuring, and  some- 
times destroying  all 
the  work  carried  out 
by  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature " ;  of 
"  the  class  who  toil 
not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  whose  fortunes, 
as  in  Lord  Salisbury's 

3ft  VINEIP^^  case'    have    originated 

^ySir  in    grants    made    long 

^*^  ago  for  such  services  as 

"The  most  inquisitive  politician         courtiers  render  kings, 

/  know"  and  while  their  owners 

slept  have  since  grown 

and  increased  by  the  levy  of  an  unearned  share  on 
all  that  other  men  have  done  by  toil  and  labour  to 
add  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
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country  " ;  of  Toryism,  "  it  is  cynical,  it  is  obstructive 
it  is  selfish,  it  is  incapable";  of  Lord  Cross,  "the 
most  inquisitive  politician  I  know,  who  always  asks 
his  questions  after  the  fashion  of  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
as  though  he  expected  to  get  his  witness  committed 
for  contempt;''  of  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  "one  of 
the  most  disorderly  commoners  I  have  ever  known,  now 
become  a  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty " ;  of  Royal 
Commissions  (on  old-age  pensions  and  other  matters), 
"it  is  a  harmless  eccentricity  of  Tory  government  to 
appoint  Royal  Commissions  wherever  they  have  a 
troublesome  question  to  deal  with  and  inconvenient 
supporters  they  desire  to  conciliate;"  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne,  who  "  seems  to  have  attended  Lord  Salisbury 
much  as  Sancho  Panza  waited  on  Don  Quixote, 
and  who  provided  the  comic  element  at  these  enter- 
tainments." 

Some  These  are  but.  a  few  passages  that  catch  the 
Somersaults.  eye  m  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  humble 
shilling  book.  They  serve  to  indicate  the  range  of  its 
possibilities,  the  depth  of  its  personal  and  political 
interest.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  English  politics  for  a 
man  to  begin  his  walk  on  one  side  of  the  road,  cross 
over,  and  continue  it  in  a  contrary  direction  by  the 
other.  Such  experience  wras  one  of  the  few  things 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  in  common. 
Mr.  Bright,  who  once  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  "  could  never  turn  his  back  upon 
himself,"  lived  to  hear  himself  applauded  by  the  men 
on  whom  he  had  long  poured  contumely  and  scorn, 
to  find  himself  counted  a  pillar  and  prop  of  the 
party  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
undermining. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  somersault  has  not  been  more 
complete  than  these  or  others.  It  has  attracted  more 
attention,  and  has  more  persistently  been  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  This  is  due  largely  to  his  quality 
of  thoroughness.  If  looking  at  a  particular  object  it 
strikes  him  as  being  black,  he  believes  it  wholly,  and 
states  his  conviction  with  a  force  and  incisiveness  that 
make  the  declaration  linger  in  the  memory.  If  looking 
at  it  the  next  da}"  he  is  convinced  it  is  white,  these 
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qualities  of  mind  and  temperament  are  again  pre- 
dominant. Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  was  moulded  in 
another  shape.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  trying 
to  compile  a  "  Gladstone  Birthday  Book "  on  the 
principle  which  underlies  this  innocent-looking  volume. 
With  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  text  the  book  almost 
makes  itself. 

The  Session  to-day  appropriately  brought  to 
August  i2th.  a  conclusion  by  the  absurd  ceremony  of 
DUII  session.  Prorogation  by  Royal  Commission  has  an 
irresistible  claim  to  distinction  in  the  long 
record.  It  has  been  the  dullest  within  the  memory  of 
man.  That  master  of  phrases,  George  Herbert,  some- 
where writes  of  "nothing  between  two  dishes."  The 
sentence  would  have  served  as  a  summary  of  five  out  of 
six-  of  the  sittings  of  the  dead  and  gone  Session. 
That  is  a  condition  of  things  certainly  not  due  to  lack 
of  material  for  stirring  speeches  and  moving  scenes. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  faithful 
followers,  Ministers  have  blundered  their  way  through 
the  Session,  leaving  opening  for  attack  on  every  side. 
The  odd  thing  is,  that  when  attack  has  been  made  it  has 
not  been  led  from  the  enemy's  camp,  but  has  flickered 
forth  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  has  spread  even  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Once  Lord  Salisbury,  master  of  legions  in 
both  Houses,  found  himself  flouted  by  a  majority  of 
two.  When,  after  infinite  endeavour,  the  disaster  was 
retrieved,  the  Ministerial  majority  could  not  be  worked 
up  to  exceed  ten. 

The  What  is  the  secret  of  this  strange  lethargy 
Reason  that  reduces  the  most  famous  assembly  in  the 
Why'  world  to  the  level  of  commonplace  and  Mr. 
Caldwell  ?  Primarily  it  is  the  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  back  of  Ministers.  A  majority  of  140  is 
sufficient  to  lie  like  a  wet  blanket  over  the  most 
restive  gathering  of  humanity.  It  operates  in  two 
directions.  It  paralyses  effort  on  the  Opposition 
side ;  on  the  other  hand  it  temporarily,  within 
strictly-defined  limits,  loosens  the  bonds  of  discipline 
in  the  Ministerial  camp.  Good  Unionists,  whether  in 
Lords  or  Commons,  would  cut  off  their  right  hand 
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rather  than  imperil  the  life  of  the  Ministry  and  open 
the  door  for  the  return  of  the  Liberals.  But  with  a 
majority  of  140  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  independence.  When  Dick  Swiveller  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Marchioness,  she  gave  him 
an  appetising  description  of  a  drink  she  was  accustomed 
to  compound  from  the  ingredients  of  lemon-peel  and 
water.  Sometimes  the  stock  of  lemon-peel  panned 
out. 

"  And  what  do  you  do  then  ?  "  Dick  inquired. 

"  I  make-believe,"  replied  the  Marchioness. 

So  Ministerialists  have  dinners  at  the  Junior  Carlton 
Club,  secret  meetings  in  the  Tea  Room  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  with  their  eye  carefully  kept  on  the 
swelling  Ministerial  majority,  "  make-believe  "  to  be  in 
revolt,  finding  as  much  exhilarating  refreshment  in 
the  exercise  as  the  Marchioness  did  in  her  flavourless 
cup. 

crisis  in  If  there  were  any  real  danger  to  the  Ministry, 
the  Lords,  these  would  be  the  very  men  to  rally  to  its 
support.  The  crowd  of  Commoners  looking  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords  when  the  Small-pox  Clause  of  the 
Vaccination  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  two 
were  not  likely  to  forget  the  comical  air  of  consternation, 
deepening  to  dismay,  that  marked  the  conquering 
heroes.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  in  such  circumstances  would  have  been  made 
the  occasion  for  an  outburst  of  almost  fanatic  cheering. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  leaping  on  to  the  bench 
below  the  gangway,  and  wildly  waving  his  hat,  is  the 
sort  of  thing  done  in  the  Commons  at  such  crises.  The 
Peers,  whom  that  truculent  man  of  war,  Lord  Glenesk, 
had  led  to  an  unexpected  victory,  were  distraught 
between  feelings  of  shame  and  fright.  They  seemed  to 
feel  it  was  not  for  nothing  their  number  tallied  with 
that  of  the  famous  band  whom  Ali  Baba  foiled  by  what 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  development  of  the  policy  of  the 
Open  Door.  Each  one  of  the  forty  going  into  the 
division  lobby  against  the  Government  took  that 
course  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  were  not  absolutely 
alone  his  companions  would  not  exceed  the  round  but 
innocent  dozen.  At  any  rate,  the  Government  would 
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be  safe.  No  harm  would  be  done,  whilst  he  would  have 
enjoyed -the  rare  luxury  of  seeming  to  have  a  mind  of 
his  own.  When  it  turned  out  that  forty  had  voted 
against  the  Government,  only  thirty-eight  backing  up 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  majority,  so  far  from  jumping  up 
on  benches  and  cheering,  made  for  the  door  as  quietly 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  leaving  to  laggards  in 
the  race  the  necessity  of  explaining  how  it  all  came 
about. 

The  Lack  The  ^act  ls>  ^e  situati°n  is  not  so  tempting  to 
of  marauding  Opposition  Leaders  as  it  appears 
ler'  on  the  face  of  it.  The  apparent  revolt 
seething  in  the  Ministerial  ranks  throughout  the  Session 
has  for  practical  purposes  been  more  apparent  than  real. 
Any  serious  attack  by  the  Opposition  taking,  for 
example,  the  form  of  a  vote  of  censure  would  be  the 
signal  for  an  immediate  closing  up  of  the  Ministerial 
ranks.  Short  of  that,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
Opposition  ranks  that  something  might  be  done.  As 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  once  said,  it  likes  a  man  who  will 
show  it  sport.  That  was  the  secret  of  its  affection  for 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Eighteen  years  ago  he 
showed  how  effective  is  guerilla  warfare  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  carried  on,  not  only  with  dash  and 
courage,  but  with  persistency.  Nothing  seemed  more 
hopeless  than  the  position  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  first  Session  of  the  Parliament  of  1880.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  marvellous  life,  had 
been  returned  to  power  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  was  supported  by  a  Ministry  of  rare 
individual  capacity.  The  Liberal  party,  flushed  with 
success  at  the  polls,  were  in  fine  fighting  trim.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  strong,  not  only  in  the  loyalty  of  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  un- 
bounded popularity  enjoyed  by  him  throughout  the 
country.  This  was  the  sort  of  citadel  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  in  the  earliest  weeks  of  the  first  Session  of 
the  new  Parliament,  sat  down  to  undermine  and  blow 
up,  with  the  assistance  of  an  army  fully  two  strong. 
The  enterprise  seemed  ridiculous.  We  know  it  suc- 
ceeded, and  we  remember  how  it  was  accomplished. 
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Histor  ^n  several  respects  the  situation  to-day  is 
Repeats  analogous  with  that  of  1890.  Only  there  is 
no  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  Opposi- 
tion ranks.  For  the  purposes  of  opposition  matters 
have  through  the  past  Session  been  more  favourable 
for  an  attacking  force  than  they  were  in  1880.  The 
trouble  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  that  day  began  with 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.  But,  at  least,  it  could  not  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  blundered. 
On  the  contrary,  many  years  later,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Conservative  Government,  confession  of  the 
mistake  of  the  majority  mustered  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  Bradlaugh  business  was  made  by  the 
solemn  erasure  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  .the 
condemnatory  resolution  he  had  combated.  The 
present  Ministry,  always  according  to  the  testimony 
of  their  supporters  in  the  House  and  in  the  Press, 
have  egregiously  and  criminally  blundered. 

When  the  Bradlaugh  business  was  played  out  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  his  merry  men  turned  their 
attention  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  and  ruthlessly  attacked  it.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  English  Parliamentary  warfare  that 
foreign  politics  shall  be  kept  outside  the  arena. 
Unfaltering  deference  to  this  old-fashioned  tenet  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  inactivity  at  question  time 
which,  through  the  Session,  some  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  followers  have  deplored.  The  Fourth 
Party  had  no  such  scruples.  Night  after  night, 
through  the  process  of  most  delicate  negotiations, 
frequently  involving  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
they  bombarded  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Under- 
secretary for  Foreign  Affairs  with  questions.  They 
habitually  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
forcing  on  embarrassing  debate.  It  may  not  have 
been  patriotic ;  it  was  effective  and  finally  successful. 
Esca  e  ^e  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  of  1880-85  was  not  free  from 
grounds  for  just  stricture.  At  any  rate  it  added  a 
resuscitated  and  rich  Egypt  to  the  voluminous  skirts 
of  the  British  Empire.  What  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  had  he  been  alive  to-day  and  seated  on 
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the  Opposition  side,  would  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  Legend  of  Talien-Wan  is  easily  conceived. 
Sir  Henry  Wolffs  commentary  on  the  history  of  the 
Newchang  Railway  would  not  have  been  lacking  in 
point  or  persistency.  As  for  Sir  John  Gorst's  review 
of  the  Parliamentary  career  of  the  Vaccination  Bill, 
a  careful  student  of  his  Manipur  speech,  and  of  his 
address  this  Session  on  moving  the  Education  Vote, 
could  produce  a  very  fair  summary.  But  Sir  John 
when  he  is  not  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Throne 
in  the  House  of  Lords  seeking  sanctuary  from  irate 
Churchmen  in  the  Commons  —  a  favourite  resort  in 
troubled  times — is  at  the  Education  Office,  revelling  in 
the  society  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Sir  Henry 
Wolff  is  in  Madrid  dreaming  of  Paris.  As  for  Lord 
Randolph,  most  gallant  of  knights,  most  dauntless  of 
warriors, 

His  sword  is  rust, 

His  bones  are  dust, 

His  soul  is  with  the  Lord,  I  trust. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that,  having  groped  their  way 
through  the  critical  third  Session  of  their  Parliament, 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  pass  out  unharmed  into 
the  light  and  leisure  of  the  Recess. 
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CALENDAR— 1898. 
FEBRUARY. 

8.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Debate  thereon. 

9.  Wed. — H.M.   Speech.     Address.     Amendment,   Distress   in 

Ireland,  Mr.  Davitt.     Debate  adjourned. 

lo.Thur. — H.M.  Speech.  Address.  Amendment,  Distress  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Davitt.  Division — For,  153.  Against, 

235- 

Amendment,    Slavery   (Zanzibar),    Mr.   J.  A.   Pease. 
Division — For,  120.     Against,  181. 

Amendment,  Foreign  Tariffs,  West  Indian  Colonies, 

Sir  H.  Vincent.     Negatived. 

n.  Fri. — H.M.  Speech.  Address.  Amendment,  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland),  Mr.  J.  Redmond.  Division — For, 
65.  Against,  233. 

Amendment,  Interests  of  the  Welsh  People,  Mr.  H. 
Lewis.     Division — For,  go.     Against,  129. 

14.  Mon. — H.M.  Speech.      Address.     Amendment,   Frontier  of 

India,  Mr.  J.  L.  Walton.     Debate  adjourned. 

15.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.      Address.     Amendment,  Frontier  of 

India,    Mr.    J.    L.    Walton.       Division — For,    208. 
Against,  311. 

16.  Wed. — H.M.  Speech.    Address.    Amendment,  Irish  Catholics' 

University  Education,  Mr.  Dillon.  Debate  adjourned. 

ij.Thur. — H.M.   Speech.      Address.      Debate   on   Amendment, 
Irish  Catholics'  University  Education.    Withdrawn. 
Debate  on  Address  adjourned. 

18.   -Fri. — H.M.    Speech.       Address.       Amendment,    Policy    of 
Repression,  India,  Mr.  H.  Roberts.     Division — For, 
109.     Against,  182. 
Amendment,  Disfranchisement  of  Post  Office  Servants, 

Mr.  S.  Woods.     Division — For,  86.     Against,  163. 
Address  agreed  to. 

21.  Mon. — Supply  Resolutions,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Local    Government    (Ireland)    Bill,   Mr.   G.   Balfour. 

Read  i°. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services  (Supplementary  Estimates). 

22.  Tues. — Ash  Wednesday  Sitting.     Motion,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Division — For,  215.     Against,  121. 
India  (Cost  of  Frontier  Operations),   Mr.  S.  Smith. 
Division — For,  96.     Against,  188. 

23.  Wed.— Congested    Districts    (Ireland)    Bill,     Mr.    J.    Daly. 

Second  Reading.    Division — For,  137.    Against,  223. 
. — Adjournment    Motion,    Public    Meeting    (Westport), 

Mr.  Dillon.     Division — For,  130.     Against,  227. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services  (Supplementary  Estimates). 
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25.    Fri. — Supply:  Army  Estimates.     Statement,  Mr.  W.  St.  Joh  n 

B'odrick. 
Amendment,    Army    Reorganisation,    Sir    C.    Dilke. 

Negatived. 

Army  Estimates.     Considered. 
28.  Mon. — Supply  :  Army  Services.     FIRST  allotted  day. 

MARCH. 

1.  Tues. — Motion  on  China,  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett.    Agreed  to. 

2.  Wed. — Benefices  Bill,  Mr.  A .  Lyttelton.     Read  2°. 

3.  Thin: — Supply:  Civil  Services  (Supplementary  Estimates). 

4.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     SECOND  allotted  day. 

7.  Mon. — Private    Bill    Procedure    (Scotland)    Bill,    The   Lord 

Advocate.     Read  i°. 
Benefices  Bill  (No.  2),  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.     Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  243.     Against,  57. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services  (Supplementary  Estimates). 

8.  Tues. — Motion,  Harbour  Accommodation  (Scotland),  Sir  W. 

Wedderburn.     Division — For,  121.     Against,  141. 
Motion,     Habitual     Inebriates,     Mr.     Lees     Knoiclcs. 

Agreed   to. 
Motion,   Trawling   (Scottish    Coasts),  Mr.   Buchanan. 

Amended  and  agreed  to. 
g.  Wed. — Common    Employment    (Abolition)    Bill,    Sir   A .    B. 

Forwood.      Second    Reading.      Division — For,    215. 

Against,  59. 

10.  Thur. — Supply   (Navy  Estimates)  :    Statement,   Mr.  Goschcn. 

Estimates  considered. 

11.  Fri. — Supply:  Navy  Services.     THIRD  allotted  day. 

14.  Mon. — Supply :     Supplementary    Estimates.       West    India 

Grant,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

15.  Tues. — Vaccination  Bill,  Mr.  Chaplin.     Read  i°. 

Motion,  Local  Self-Government,   Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts. 
House  counted  out. 

16.  Wed. — Criminal     Law     Amendment     Bill,     Mr.    Pickersgill. 

Second  Reading.    Division — For,  116.    Against,  180. 

17.  Thur. — Merchant  Shipping   (Mercantile  Marine  Fund)    Bill, 

Mr.  Ritchie.     Second  Reading.     Division — For,  184. 
Against,  35. 

18.  Fri. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates.     FOUR-TH  allotted  day. 

21.  Mon. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

22.  Tues. — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

Motion,    English    Education   Code,    Sir  J.   Lubbock. 
Withdrawn. 

23.  Wed. — Nonconformist  Marriages  Bill,  Mr.  Perks.     Read  2°. 

24.  Thur.— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Prisons   Bill,    Sir  M.    W.   Ridley.      Second    Reading. 
Debate  adjourned. 
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25.    Fr*. — Supply  :  Army  Services.     FIFTH  allotted  day. 

28.  Mon. — Business  of  the  House,  Morning  Sittings,  Mr.  A .  J. 

Balfour.     Division — For,  248.     Against,  78. 
Greek  Loan  Bill.     Read  2°. 
Public  Buildings  (Expenses)  Bill.      Second  Reading. 

Division — For,  202.     Against,  19. 
Prisons  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Debate  adjourned. 

29.  Tues. — Public  Buildings   (Expenses)   Bill.     Committee.     Bill 

Reported. 

Motion,  Indian  Currency,  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs.     Amended 
and  agreed  to. 

30.  Wed. — Land  Law  (Ireland)  Bill,  Mr.  Flavin.    Second  Reading. 

Division — For,  128.     Against,  243. 

31.  Th ur—  Private    Bill    Procedure     (Scotland)     Bill.       Second 

Reading.      Debate   adjourned. 

APRIL. 

i.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Service  Estimates.  Amendment,  Tele- 
phone System,  Mr.  Caldwell.  Negatived.  Supply 
considered. 

4.  Mon. — Prisons  Bill.     Debate  resumed.     Read  2°. 

Private     Bill     Procedure     (Scotland)    Bill.       Debate 
resumed.      Read   2°. 

5.  Tues. — Adjournment  (Easter).    Statement,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 

regarding  the  Far  East. 

18.  Mon. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     SIXTH  allotted  day. 

19.  Tues. — Vaccination  Bill.    Second  Reading.   Debate  adjourned- 

Public  Education.    Motion,  Mr.  Lloyd-George.   Division 
— For,  101.     Against,  183. 

20.  Wed. — Corn    Sales    Bill,    Mr.  'Rankin.       Second    Reading. 

Division — For,  76.     Against,    150. 

21.  Tliur. — Ways  and  Means:  Financial  Statement,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 

Beach.     Resolutions  considered. 

22.  Fri. — Adjournment  Motion,  Ireland    (Distress),  Mr.  Dillon. 

Division — For,  100.     Against,  204. 
Supply :     Civil    Services.        SEVENTH    allotted    day. 
House   of    Lords  Vote. 

25.  Mon. — Criminal  Evidence  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Division — 

For,  230.     Against,  80. 

26.  Tues. — Privilege    Motion,  Mr.  Field.      Disallowance    of    Mr. 

Macartney's  Vote.   Division — For,  108.  Against,  209. 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee.    First 
Sitting. 

27.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.  Committee.  Second 

Sitting. 

28.  Thur. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee.    Third 

Sifting. 

29.  Fri. — Supply  :  Foreign  Office  Vote.    EIGHTH  allotted  day. 
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MAY. 

2.  Mon. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.   Committee.   Fourth 

Sitting. 

3.  Tues. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee.     Fifth 

Sitting. 

4.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee.     Sixth 

Sitting. 

5.  Thur. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.  Committee.  Seventh 

Sitting. 

6.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.    Colonial  Offices  Vote.    NINTH 

allotted  day. 
9.  Mon. — Adjournment     Motion,     Sierra    Leone,    Mr.    Davitt. 

Withdrawn. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee.     Tea,  &c.,  Resolutions. 
Vaccination  Bill  Debate  on  Second  Reading  resumed. 

Division — For,  237.     Against,  23. 

10.  Tues. — Local    Government    (Ireland)     Consolidated     Fund. 

Committee. 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee.    Eighth 
Sitting. 

11.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee.     Ninth 

Sitting. 

12.  Thur. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Committee.    Tenth 

Sitting. 

13.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     TENTH  allotted  day. 
16.  Mon.- 


Committee. 


17. 

18.  Wed.- 

19.  TViwr.- 

20.  Fri.- 


-Local     Government 

Eleventh   Sitting. 
-Local     Government 

Twelfth   Sitting. 
-Local     Government 

Thirteenth    Sitting. 
-Adjournment  of  the  House.    (Death  of  Mr.  Gladstone.) 
-Mr.  Gladstone's  (Funeral  and  Monument)  Committee. 


(Ireland)  Bill. 
(Ireland)  Bill. 
(Ireland)  Bill. 


Committee. 


Committee. 


Local     Government     (Ireland)     Bill.        Committee. 
Fourteenth   Sitting. 

23.  Mon. — Local     Government     (Ireland)      Bill.        Committee. 

Fifteenth   Sitting. 

24.  Tues. — Mr.  Gladstone's  Funeral.      Resolution  :   Attendance 

of  the  House  on  Saturday  next. 
Local     Government     (Ireland)     Bill.        Committee. 

Sixteenth   Sitting.      Bill    Reported. 
28.     Sat. — Mr.  Gladstone's  Funeral. 

JUNE. 

6.  Mon. — Finance  Bill.     Read  2°. 

7.  Tues. — East  India  Loan.     Committee. 

Reserve  Forces  Bill.     Committee. 
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8.  Wed. — Pharmacy  Acts  Amendment  Bill.     Committee. 

Working    Men's    Dwellings     Bill,     Sir     H.     Vincent. 
Second  Reading.     Division — For,  181.    Against,  82. 

9.  Thur. — Adjournment  Motion,  The  Belfast  Riots,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Negatived. 
Private  Bill  Procedure  Bill.-  Reference  to  a   Select 

Committee. 

Reserve  Forces  Bill.     Considered  and  Read  3°. 
10.     Fri. — Supply :  Foreign  Office  Vote.    ELEVENTH  allotted  day. 

13.  Mon. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  Reported. 

14.  Tnes. — London  University  Commission  Bill.     Read  2°. 

15.  Wed. — Nonconformist    Marriages    Bill.       Committee.      Bill 

Reported. 

Common   Employment   Abolition   Bill.      Committee. 
Bill  Reported  and   Read  3°. 

16.  Th ur.—  East    India    Loan    Bill.      Second    Reading    Debate 

resumed.     Bill  read  2°. 

Benefices  Bill.     Considered.     Debate  adjourned. 
Finance  Bill.     Considered.     To  be  Read  3°. 

17.  Fri. — Supply  :  Education  Votes.     TWELFTH  allotted  day. 

20.  Mon. — Benefices    Bill.       Consideration    resumed.       Debate 

adjourned. 

Finance   Bill.     Third    Reading.  Division — For,   159. 
Against,    39. 

21.  Tnes. —  Benefices    Bill.       Consideration  resumed.       Debate 

adjourned. 

22.  Wed. — Benefices    Bill.       Consideration    resumed.       Debate 

adjourned. 

23.  Thur. — Benefices  Bill.    Consideration  resumed.   Bill  Reported. 
24..  Fri. — Adjournment  Motion,  South  Wales  Coal   Field,  Mr. 

Bry-nmor  Jones.     Withdrawn. 
Supply:  Navy  Services,  &c.    THIRTEENTH  allotted  day. 

27.  Mon. — East  India  Loan  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Egypt  Remission  of  Loan.     Committee. 

28.  Tnes. — Benefices  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Prisons  Bill.     Considered.     Debate  adjourned. 

29.  Wed. — Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill.     Committee. 

30.  Thur. — Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill.     Committee.     Bill 

Reported. 

JULY.       , 

i.    Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     FOURTEENTH  allotted  day. 

4.  Mon. — Taxation  (Ireland).    Motion,  Mr.  J.  Redmond.    Debate 

adjourned. 

5.  Tnes. — Taxation  (Ireland).    Motion,  Mr.  J.Redmond.    Division 

— For,  144.     Against,  286. 

6.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.     Considered. 

7.  Thur. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Furthur  considered 
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8.     Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     FIFTEENTH  allotted  day. 

11.  Man. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Further  considered. 

12.  Tues  — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Further  considered. 

13.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Further  considered. 

14.  Thur. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.    Furthnr  considered. 

Bill  to  be  Read  3°. 

15.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.     SIXTEENTH  allotted  day. 

18.  Mon. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Colonial  Loans  Fund.     Committee. 

19.  Tues. — Vaccination  Bill.     Considered. 

20.  Wed. — Vaccination  Bill.     Considered.     Bill  to  be  Read  3°. 

21.  Thur.— Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases  Bill.     Considered. 

22.  Fri. — Supply :  Navy  Services.     SEVENTEENTH  allotted  day. 

25.  Mon. — London    University   Commission    Bill.       Considered. 

Bill  Read  3°. 

26.  Tues. — Local    Taxation    Account    (Scotland)     Consolidated 

Fund.      Committee. 

27.  Wed. — Merchant  Shipping  (Mercantile   Marine    Fund)    Bill. 

Considered  and  Read  3°. 
Prisons  Bill.     Considered  and  Read  3°. 

28.  Thur. — Supply :    Army  Services.     EIGHTEENTH  allotted  day. 

29.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     NINETEENTH  allotted  day. 

30.  Sat. — Vaccination  Bill.     Read  3°. 

AUGUST. 

1.  Mon. — Voluntary    School     Teachers'    Superannuation     Bill. 

Read  2°. 

Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Bill.     Read  2°. 
Supply :  Arm}'  Services. 
Benefices  Bill.     Lords'  Amendments.     Considered. 

2.  Tues. — Supply  :  Colonial  Services. 

3.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill.   Lords' Amendments. 

Considered. 

Elementary   School  Teachers'    Superannuation    Bill. 
Committee. 

4.  Thur. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     TWENTIETH  allotted  day. 

5.  Fri. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     TWENTY-FIRST  allotted  day. 

8.  Mon. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.    TWENTY-SECOND  allotted  day. 

Committee  closed. 

9.  Tiies. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     TWENTY-THIRD  allotted  day. 

liesolutions  agreed  to. 

10.  Wed. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

11.  Thur. — East  India  Revenue  Accounts.     Considered. 

12.  fri. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Prorogation. 


SESSION     1899. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE     LEADER     OF     THE     OPPOSITION. 

Mr.  Morley  Interposes. — A  Way  Out. — A  Model  of  Style. — 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill. — Painful  Result  of  Divided 
Attention. — Private  Lorrimer,  Deceased. — The  New 
Under -Secretary  for  War. — A  Record  Budget. — Mr. 
Macartney's  Ducks. — Wei-hai-Wei. — "An  Outlying 
Place." — A  Notable  Birthplace. — A  Storm  in  a  Milk 
Jug. — Dr.  Farquharson. — Mutiny. — Mr.  Weir  to  the 
Rescue. 

Feb.  24th.  To-night,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  the 
Mr.  Moriey  new  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  a  taste  of 
interposes.  faQ  bitterness  that  lurks  in  the  cup.  In  his 
speech  at  the  Reform  Club,  on  accepting  the  nomination 
of  the  party,  he,  with  wise  courage,  insisted  as  an 
essential  condition  of  his  service  that  there  should  be 
no  moaning  at  the  bar  when  he  put  out  to  sea.  For 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  on  board,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  must  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  tactics  by  which 
she  is  sailed  or  steered.  Had  Sir  Henry's  wishes  been 
consulted,  obviously  the  very  last  subject  on  which 
debate  would  at  this  juncture  have  been  initiated  from 
the  Liberal  side  was  Ministerial  policy  in  the  Soudan. 
If,  in  spite  of  all,  Mr.  Labouchere  had  raised  the  topic 
in  Committee  of  Supply,  it  was  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  that  quarter,  and  would  not  have 
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greatly  mattered  above  the  gangway.  When  Mr.  John 
Morley,  emerging  from  his  retirement,  took  up  the 
parable,  austerely  going  back  to  the  very  position  the 
momentarily  united  Liberal  Party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  with  the  collaboration  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman,  assumed  a  few  moons 
ago,  the  case  was  different.  The  situation  was  sharply 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  took  notes  of  the  debate  with  obvious  intent 
of  joining  in  it,  Sir  Edward  Grey  jumped  up  from  his 
side,  and,  amid  ringing  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists, 
demolished  Mr.  Morley.  On  back  benches  the  same 
deep  gulf  divided  good  Liberals, — Mr.  Joseph  Walton, 
above  the  gangway,  blessing  Ministers  for  having 
rescued  the  Soudan  from  barbarism ;  Mr.  Scott,  below 
the  gangway,  calling  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on 
their  heads  because  of  the  capture  of  Khartoum. 

on  the  As  news  went  round  that  the  Leader  of  the 
siack  Rope.  Opposition  was  up,  the  benches  filled.  Soon 
a  crowded  circle  of  faces  eagerly  watched  Sir  Henry  pain- 
fully pacing  the  perilous  slack  rope.  Keenest  of  all  were 
the  eyes  bent  upon  him  from  the  thronged  Treasury 
Bench,  the  amused  interest  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  finding 
grave  reflection  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Morley,  bending  for- 
ward at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench  to  watch 
his  right  hon.  friend.  Timed  by  the  clock,  the  speech 
was,  as  usual,  brief.  But  the  end  seemed  an  unconscion- 
ably long  time  coming.  Sir  Henry  seemed  himself 
ignorant  of  how  his  remarks  might  conclude.  In  a 
general  way  there  is  nothing  about  his  personality  sug- 
gestive of  the  lovesick  maiden  dallying  with  the  daisy 
charged  with  her  fate.  As  one  listened  to-night  there 
flashed  on  memory  the  plucked  petals,  falling  one  by 
one,  and  the  refrain,  "  He  loves  me ;  he  loves  not." 

First  Sir  Henry  would,  and  then  he  wouldn't.  It  was 
doubtful  policy  to  advance  up  the  Nile ;  yet  we  were  in 
Egypt,  and  could  not  think  of  retiring.  Occupation  of 
the  Soudan  involved  limitless  responsibility ;  yet  if  we 
had  not  captured  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  some  other 
European  Power  would.  What  we  have  to  deal  with 
now  is  to  recognise  the  fact  that  we  are  in  Egypt.  Here 
fell  to  the  ground  the  penultimate  petal  of  the  dazed 
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daisy.  Only  one  more.  Sir  Henry,  glad  it  was  over, 
flung  it  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he  said:  "  Regarding 
the  amendment  as  a  continued  protest  against  a  policy 
towards  which  we  have  already  expressed  an  adverse 
opinion,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  it." 

A  moment's  silence  rilled  the  bewildered  House. 
Then  the  Opposition, 
grateful  to  have  a  lead, 
gallantly  cheered,  the 
sound  being  drowned 
in  the  Homeric  burst 
of  laughter  from  the 
Ministerial  side.  As 
for  Sir  Henry,  he 
quietly  dropped  into 
his  seat  and  smiled 
genially  with  the  rest. 

March  16th.    There      i  S 

A  way  talk  which 
Out-  must  make 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
restless  in  his  grave 
about  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer 
meeting  the  deficiency 
for  the  coming  year  by 
suspending  the  Sink- 
ing Fund.  There  is 
another,  and  a  better, 
way  that  might  be 
worth  his  attention. 
During  the  present 
Government's  reign, 
they  have  allotted  out 
of  the  taxes  £1,700,000 
a  year  to  the  British 
landlords ;  £300,000  a  year  to  their  Irish  brethren ; 
£600,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  denominational 
schools ;  have  reduced  the  death  duties  by  £200,000  a 
year,  and  the  Land  Tax  by  half  that  amount. 

Here  is  a  total  of  £2,900,000,  which  nearly  covers  the 
increased  expenditure  on  the  Navy.    Instead  of  tamper- 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

'  What  is  the  next  article  ?     Wine  or  the 
Sinking  Fund  ? " 
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ing  with  the  Sinking  Fund,  would  it  not  be  possible, 
just  for  one  year,  to  "  suspend  "  these  payments  ? 
March  24th.  ^r-   Turveydrop  was  born  too  soon.      The 
A  Model  of  troubles    of    a    chequered    life   would    have 
Stv'e-       been  smoothed  had  he  lived  to  this  day  and 
been    privileged    to    look    down    from    the    Strangers' 
Gallery   on    Mr.    Burdett  -  Coutts's   deportment    as   he 
recited  his  speech  in  debate  on  the  London  Govern- 
ment Bill.     It  was  inimitable  and  indescribable.     The 
climax  (as  indeed  is  often  the  case)  came  at  the  end, 
when,  flinging  down  his  notes,  as  Burke,  in  the  same 
august  assembly,  once  thrust  from  him  his  dagger,  he 
began  preparation  for  declaiming  his  peroration. 

There  was  no  rude  haste  about  the  movement. 
Everything  was  done  with  orderly  precision  that 
betokened  long  practice  before  the  appreciative  cheval 
glass.  First  the  left  arm,  thrown  out,  grasped  the  back 
of  the  bench.  A  basis  of  security  being  thus  obtained — 
and  the  highest  art  cannot  ignore  these  vulgar  con- 
siderations— the  orator,  slightly  leaning  over,  rested  on 
his  left  leg,  bringing  his  right  foot  round  with  slow 
grace  till  it  was  poised  on  tiptoe  on  the  other  side  of  its 
fellow.  Then,  always  with  the  impressive  absence  of 
haste,  he,  with  long  sweep,  brought  his  right  arm  round 
till  his  finger-tips  rested  lightly  within  the  waistcoat  that 
bound  the  spotless  cambric  of  his  shirt-front.  The 
long  sentence  was  slowly  spoken,  and  the  successor  of 
Charles  James  Fox  resumed  his  seat. 

And  the  speech  ?     Well,  it  occupied  fifty  minutes  in 

the  delivery,  and,  as  no  subsequent  debater  alluded  to 

it,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  was  unanswerable. 

March  i7th.  Probably  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

Mr.  swift    seated  in  the  Peers'  Gallery,  who  was  respon- 

MacNeiii.    gj^jg  for   Mr.   MacNeill's   lamentable  failure 

to-night.      For  this  child  of  nature  the  Peers'  Gallery 

is  ever  a  pitfall.     A  few   weeks  ago,  the   question   of 

Bishops  being  to  the  fore,  two  reverend  Fathers  in  God 

came  down  to  hear  what  might  be  said  of  the  infirmities 

of  their   brethren.      Mr.    MacNeill,    catching   sight   of 

them  sitting  like  cherubim  in   cloudy  heights,  turned 

his  back  on  the  Speaker  and,  with  his  many  gestures, 

addressed    himself   directly   to   the   Bishops.      All    he 
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wanted  was  for  them  to  understand  that,  though  a 
sense  of  public  duty  compelled  him  to  criticise  their 
order,  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  a  desire 
to  speak  disrespectfully  or  unkindly  of  them  personally. 
In  fact,  he  knew  them  as  devout  men,  honest  citizens, 
fond  fathers  of  families,  kind  to  their  curates.  After 
this  had  gone  on  for  some  time — for  coming  direct  to 
the  point  is  never  in  Mr.  Swift  MacNeilPs  manner — the 
Speaker  interposed,  and  invited  the  hon.  member  to 
address  his  remarks  to  the  Chair. 

Recollections  of  that  incident  obviously 
ResKf  embarrassed  Mr.  MacNeill  to-night.  The 
Divided  House  being  in  Committee,  the  Speaker 

Attention.  .     °  .      .  '    .   .  * 

was  not  in  the  Chair.  But  his  authority 
was  deputed  to  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  seated  at  the 
table,  and  he  is  an  exceedingly  efficient  Chairman  of 
Committees.  Still  there,  alone  in  the  Peers'  Gallery, 
was  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G., 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  come  down  expressly  to 
hear  him  (Swift  MacNeill,  M.A.,  a  descendant  of 
Godwin  Swift,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Ireland)  discourse  on  a 
military  matter.  It  seemed  mere  courtesy  that  he 
should  acknowledge  this  attention  by  turning  to  the 
noble  lord  and  address  him  personally.  But  there  were 
the  orders  of  the  House,  the  injunction  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Deputy  -  Chairman  of 
Committees. 

As  his  speech  proceeded  Mr.  MacNeill  found  himself 
unconsciously  but  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  left, 
his  body  turning  from  the  Chair  towards  the  Peers' 
Gallery.  In  flashes  of  excitement,  when  he  was 
shaking  his  fist  at  Colonel  Welby,  he  turned  right 
round  and  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
In  calmer  moments,  having  fuller  control  of  himself, 
when  he  found  his  body  swerving  round  to  the  left  he 
pulled  up  short,  and,  with  guilty  looks  towards  the 
Chair,  addressed  himself  to  its  occupant.  For  the 
most  part  he  stood  with  one  eye  on  the  Chair,  the  other 
furtively  watching  the  effect  upon  Lord  Lansdowne  of 
his  eloquent  denunciation  of  a  system  that  made  the 
army  "  an  institution  for  the  support  of  the  rich."  As 
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one  locality  is  situated  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Chamber,  the  other  to  the  extreme  left,  there  are 
obvious  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  achieving 
this  feat.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  there  was  visible 
on  Mr.  MacNeilPs  expressive  countenance  one  of  the 
most  terrible  squints  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  man — an 
effect  which,  resulting  from  temporary  circumstances, 
will  not,  there  is  happily  reason  to  believe,  prove  a 
permanency. 

Private      However  it  be,  whether  from  the  accident  of 

Lornmer,    Lord    Lansdowne's   presence,  whether   from 

'ed'    untamable  tendency  to  looseness  of  diction, 

or  whether  from  the  embarrassing  bubbling  of  a  too 

tender  heart,  Mr.   MacNeill  succeeded  in  spoiling  one 

of  the  best  cases  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  private 

member  attacking  army  officialdom. 

If  we  want  to  realise  what  might  have  been  made  of 
the  case  of  Private  Lorrimer  in  more  skilful  hands,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the  Irish  camp.  Conceive 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  in  charge  of  the  facts  Mr.  MacNeill 
maundered  over.  In  a  speech  that  need  not  have 
exceeded  fifteen  minutes'  duration  he,  with  sharp,  well- 
directed  strokes,  would  have  knocked  irremovable  nails 
into  the  coffin  of  the  system  around  which  Mr.  MacNeill 
ineffectually  blubbered.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  case  is 
about  as  bad  as  has  ever  been  dragged  to  light.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Private  Lorrimer  fell  short  of  the 
standard  of  the  model  British  soldier.  He  lacked 
smartness,  and  being  still  a  raw  recruit  had  not  fully 
realised  the  dread  autocracy  of  army  discipline.  He 
was  punished  accordingly  —  very  properly,  and,  in 
accordance  with  Army  Regulations  and  the  usage  in 
such  cases,  not  with  exceptional  severity.  Amongst 
the  charges  brought  against  him  upon  the  authority  of 
the  doctor  in  attendance  was  one  of  shamming  illness. 
This  Private  Lorrimer  answered  on  the  same  day  by 
drooping  over  his  plank  bed  and  there  dying. 

That  is  a  matter  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  explanation 
or  reference  to  Army  Regulations.  Sick  unto  death, 
Private  Lorrimer  was  detected  by  the  sapient  doctor 
shamming  illness,  and  in  consequence  of  formal. report 
made  to  that  effect  he  was  put  to  the  barbarous  torture 
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euphemistically  called  shot  drill.  After  a  turn  at  that 
exercise  he  was  locked  in  a  cell,  dined  on  Christmas 
Day  off  bread  and  porridge,  was,  two  days  later,  brought 
up  again  before  his  commanding  officer,  who  ordered  a 
further  term  of  imprisonment.  Death,  mutinously 
breaking  through  the  Army  Regulations,  cut  the  term 
short  by  sudden  and  final  release. 

Mr.  MacNeill's  ineptitude  served  to  bring 
TundNeer*  into  stronger  light  the  excellent  manner  of 
forrwary  ^r-  George  Wyndham's  reply.  It  was  a 

difficult  place  for  a  Minister  of  the  highest 
position    and   longest    experience   to    find    himself    in. 
For   an    Under- Secre- 
tary, fresh  at  his  post, 
it  seemed  hopeless.    It 
was    not    only    the 
honour   of    the   Army 
he  had  to  defend,  and, 
if    possible,    to    vindi- 
cate.    He  had  to  ex- 
plain   away    an    affair 
which    as    it    stood 
promised    to    paralyse 
recruiting    throughout 
the   United   Kingdom. 
Possibly    Mr.    Wynd-    §S^ 
ham's  newness  to  Pall 
Mall,    his    mind    and 
manner     as     yet     un- 
fettered    by     official- 
dom, saved  him  in  a 
perilous  position.    The 
instinctive  tendency  of 
the    War    Office    sug- 
gested the  painting  of 
th-e     character     of 
Private     Lorrimer    in 
the    blackest    colours, 

and    the    haughty   as-  Mr-  Gforg'  Wyndham. 

sumption  that  a  major 

can  do  no  wrong.  There  was  in  Private  Lorrimer's 
record  some  ground  for  following  the  line  suggested. 
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Mr.  Wyndham,  with  fine  natural  instinct,  taking  a 
loftier  course,  drew  the  Army  Service  out  of  one  of  the 
nastiest  holes  it  has  been  found  in  since  the  time  of  the 
gallant  Duke  of  York.  It  would  have  been  easy,  as  it 
was  tempting,  to  poke  fun  at  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  and 
pooh-pooh  a  case  presented  in  such  burlesque  form.  So 
far  from  taking  that  line,  the  Under- Secretary  treated 

Mr.  MacNeill  with 
grave  deference.  As 
to  Private  Lorrimer, 
whilst  reading  the 
record  against  him  in 
the  regimental  books, 
he  insisted  on  the  dis- 
tinction  between 
breaches  of  Army 
Regulations  and  acts 
of  moral  turpitude. 
Of  the  tragic  death 
of  the  young  soldier 
he  spoke  in  subdued 
tone  of  sincere  com- 
misseration.  All  this 
led  him  up  to  take 
effective  stand  on  the 
position  he  aimed  at ; 
namely,  that  Major 
Fortescue,  so  far  from 
acting  with  deliberate 
inhumanity,  had  ad- 
ministered the  Dra- 
conian Army  Regula- 
tions in  exceptionally 
moderate  spirit. 

As  for  the  doctor, 
he  not  least  skilfully 
said  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  him. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach's  Budget  to-night   beat 
the  record  in   expenditure,  and  though,  un- 
happily  not    to    equal    extent,    in    revenue. 
There  was  one  small,  not  insignificant,  item  whereby 


Sir  Micawber  Hicks-Beach. 

"Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six  ;  result, 
happiness.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds, 
annual  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought 
and  six;  result,  misery." 


April  13th. 

A  Record 
Budget. 
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it  beat  the  record  of  all  time.  In  ordinary  Budget 
speeches  the  main  point  of  interest  is  the  precise 
amount  of  the  deficit  or  the  surplus  for  the  coming 
financial  year.  To-night  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  carefully  avoided  this  topic.  There  is  no 
reason  why  similar  reticence  should  be  observed  in 
other  quarters.  According  to  the  Budget  Estimate  for 
the  coming  financial  year,  the  expenditure  will  be 
£112,927,000.  To  meet  this  there  is  an  estimated 
revenue  of  £110,287,000.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of 
£2,640,000.  How  is 
this  to  be  faced  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  took  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  in 
expounding  his  plan.  It 
may  be  summarised  in 
three  sentences.  Two 
millions  he  "conveys," 
as  the  wise  call  it,  from 
the  Sinking  Fund  of 
the  National  Debt, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
national  finance,  as 
regarded  by  his  prede- 
cessors at  the  Treasury, 
notably  including  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote. 
For  the  rest,  by  an 
increase  in  Stamp  and 
Wine  Duties,  he  ob- 
tains a  revenue  of 
£870,000.  This  leaves 
a  surplus  of  £230,000. 
Mr.  Jemmy  Lowther, 
fresh  up  from  Yorkshire, 
taking  a  quiet  cup  of 
tea  on  the  terrace,  shrewdly  observed : 


A  quiet  cup  of  tea." 


I  wratched 

Hicks-Beach  through  the  lengthened  exposition  of  his 
argument  in  favour  of  tampering  with  the  Sinking  Fund. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  member  of  the  House 
he  was  most  anxious  to  convince  was  himself." 

19 
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The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Navy  Esti- 

ApriM4tti       mates>       The    pj^     Lord    of    the    Admiralt}% 

Macartney's  with  Mr.  Macartney  to  port  and  Mr.  Austen 
ucks.  Chamberlain  to  starboard,  cruised  about, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  torpedoes  launched 
from  the  opposite  bank.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
civilest  of  all  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  past  or  present, 
is  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  chief.  At  the  Admiralty, 
as  well  as  with  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is 
building  up  a  solid  reputation  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  on  a  memorable  occasion,  is  dear  to  a  father's 
heart. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  though  of  higher 
rank,  is,  at  least  in  these  early  months  of  the  year,  not 
quite  so  prominent  as  his  younger  colleague.  It  is  in 
the  sultry  heats  of  July,  when  he  dons  his  white  ducks 
and  arrays  himself  in  a  monkey  jacket,  that  Mr. 
Macartney  subtly  endows  the  British  navy  with  an  air 
of  stability  not  unnoticed  at  the  Embassies  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  Mr.  Bowles  is  wont  to  say  that  no  man 
should  wear  white  ducks  till  he  has  gone  to  the  expense 
of  having  models  of  his  nether  limbs  carefully  made, 
so  that  when  not  in  actual  use  the  precious  garments 
may  be  guiltless  of  wrinkles. 

"  Ducks,"  says  the  Member  for  Kings  Lynne,  in  the 
sententious  manner  acquired  by  long  study  of  foreign 
politics,  "  ought  never  to  be  folded  up." 

The  aphorism  is  severe,  and  not  altogether  free 
from  suspicion  of  jealousy.  Before  Mr.  Macartney 
joined  the  Admiralty,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  living 
up  to  his  position,  Mr.  Bowles  was  the  only  man  in  the 
House  who,  in  due  season,  sported  ducks.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  occasion  for  envy,  malice, 
or  uncharitableness  on  this  account.  To-night,  as 
throughout  this  inclement  season,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  was  dressed  like  an  ordinary  landsman, 
and  confined  his  operations  to  his  accustomed  duty 
of  sitting  immediately  opposite  Sir  Ughtred  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  with  intent,  on  the  whole  successful,  of 
overawing  him. 

wei-hai-     Sir  John  Colomb's  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
Wei-       name  of  Great  Britain's   newest  naval  base 
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was  the  incident  of  the  sitting.  He  began  with 
"  Why-ay- Way."  Trying  back,  he  struck  upon 
"  Way-a-Why."  That  sounding  odd,  he  tried  "  Way- 
Why-Way."  The  Committee  growing  interested  in 
these  new  naval  manoeuvres,  Sir  John  buckled  to 
with  increased  intensity.  "  Woe- Way-Hi  "  was,  per- 
haps, his  most  successful  variation. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  joining  in  the  game,  played 
it  with  the  ease  of  a  man  just  home  from  taking  daily 
counsel  with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  Mastery  of  mere 
pronunciation  left  him  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to 
the  more  serious  task  of  reporting  his  impressions  of 
the  place  in  question.  These,  valuable  as  the  result  of 
personal  observation  of  a  war-worn  admiral,  were 
decidedly  encouraging  to  the  Government.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  footing  in  the  Far  East  was 
obtained  in  the  course  of  an  exciting  game  with 
Russia.  One  day  news  was  flashed  across  seas 
and  continents  that  Russia  had  nobbled  Port  Arthur. 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  bubbled  in  the  last  gasp 
of  patriotic  despair.  Mr.  Bowles  publicly  announced 
that  he  would  have  to  reconsider  his  position.  Worse 
still,  more  dangerous  because  more  insidious,  Mr. 
Yerburgh  began  giving  at  the  Junior  Carlton  Club 
that  series  of  weekly  dinners  that  finally  forced  the 
hand  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Revolt  was  seething  in  the 
Ministerial  camp  when  announcement  was  made  of 
the  acquisition  of  Wei-hai-Wei.  The  Opposition 
straightway  set  themselves  to  belittle  the  importance 
of  the  move.  They  were  replied  to  by  Ministerial 
authorities,  and  whenever  Russian  encroachment  in 
the  Far  East  was  referred  to  by  the  scorner,  mere 
mention  of  Wei  -  hai  -  Wei  -had  effect  powerfully 
soothing. 
"An  outlying  Remembering  these  things,  it  was  a  little  odd 

Place."  to  have  Mr.  Goschen  to-night  making  as 
little  of  Wei-hai-Wei  as  if  he  still  sat  on  the  Liberal 
benches.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Labouchere  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  elaborate  fortifications, 
extensive  docks,  and  a  costly  establishment,  leading 
to  further  encroachment  on  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the 
National  Debt. 
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Pooh  !  pooh  !  said  Mr.  Goschen,  genuinely  surprised 
at  such  misapprehension  of  actual  facts.  There 
is  no  intention  of  making  Wei-hai-Wei  a  first-class 
naval  base.  We've  got  it  and  must  do  something 
with  it,  but  nothing  material.  Breakwater  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  A  dockyard  capable  of  serving  for  the 
repairs  of  a  fleet  ?  Nonsense.  Blessed  with  a  salu- 
brious climate,  favourably  suited  by  the  sea,  Wei- 
hai-Wei  may,  in  time,  become  the  Brighton  or  the 
Bournemouth  of  the  Far  East. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  the  First  Lord,  nodding 
reassuringly  at  Mr.  Allan,  who  was  persistent  with  his 
inquiry  as  to  "what  is  meant  by  a  secondary  naval 
base  ?  ",  "  Wei-hai-Wei  will  be  an  outlying  place." 

Happily  Lord  Charles  Beresford  had  come  back 
from  his  travels  just  in  time  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  -this  remarkable  strategy  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

"  Wei-hai-Wei,"  said  Lord  Charles  emphatically, 
"  is  as  good  a  naval  base  as  we  could  have  anywhere. 
(Loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  still  harping  on 
Port  Arthur.)  That  is  to  say,"  he  continued,  "  it  will 
be  so  if  it  is  made  into  a  properly  efficient  naval  base." 

The  bearings  of  that  observation  lie  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it.  Since  Captain  Bunsby  brought  his 
remarks  to  a  final  conclusion  nothing  so  searchingly 
true,  so  profoundly  wise,  has  been  said  on  sea  or  land. 

April  isth.  Mr.  Steadman  enlivened  a  quiet  debate 
A  Notable  by  adding  fresh  meaning  to  a  familiar 

Birthplace.    WQr(J. 

"  I  not  only  represent  my  constituency,"  he  said, 
"  I  live  in  it.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  emphatically 
added,  "  I  was  practically  born  in  it." 

When  the  laughter  evoked  by  this  quaint  chapter 
in  autobiography  subsided,  Mr.  Steadman  explained 
that  when  he  said  he  was  "  practically "  born  in 
Stepney,  he  meant  that  he  saw  the  light  in  an  adjoining 
parish. 

April  2ist.    Si*  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  seated  on 

A  storm    t^le    Front    Bench    to-night,    had    the   best 

in  a        quarter     of     an      hour     enjoyed     since     he 

lkjug>    succeeded   to  the  Leadership   of  the  Oppo- 
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sition.  The  House  was  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and 
the  Ministry  were  in  difficulties.  The  peculiar  charm 
and  attraction  to  Sir  Henry  was  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  crisis  of  the  moment  and  one  that  wrecked 
a  Government  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
ornament.  The  coincidence  was  exact,  not  only  to  the 
vote,  but  to  the  very  day.  It  was  on  the  War  Office 
Vote  the  cordite  mine  that  blew  up  the  Rosebery 
Government  was  laid,  and  it  was  on  a  Friday  night 
the  match  was  applied.  In  both  cases  catastrophe,  its 
imminence  unnoted,  suddenly  strode  on  the  scene  shod 
in  those  noiseless  felt  shoes  the  burglar  appreciates 
and  the  London  policeman  contemns.  The  difference 
was  the  minor  one  of  the  instrument  selected  by  Fate. 
On  a  Friday  night  nearly  four  years  dead  Cordite 
scattered  a  Ministry  that  had  survived  carrying  through 
the  Commons  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  To-night  the 
strongest  Government  of  modern  times  were  nearly 
drowned  in  a  jug  of  milk. 

It  was  Mr.  Jeffreys  who  began  it.  With 
Farqifharson.  the  recklessness  of  a  child  playing  with 

matches  in  a  powder  magazine,  he  called 
attention  to  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  camp  at 
Aldershot.  It  appears  that  a  whilom  sewage  farm 
has  been  utilised  for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  abnormally 
rich  milk  produced  is  supplied  to  the  British  soldier. 
Dr.  Farquharson,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  fortuitously  on  the 
spot  when  any  member  faints,  or  a  stranger  in  the 
Gallery  indulges  in  an  inopportune  fit  of  apoplexy,  was 
not  lacking  on  this  occasion.  Nominally  his  list  of 
patients  is  confined  to  the  Private  Bills  coming  before 
the  House.  He  daily  looks  after  them  in  the  casual 
ward  of  the  Committee  Room.  But  the  Member  for 
West  Aberdeen,  though  he  has  no  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  nor  any  red  lamp  hanging  out  over  2,  Porchester 
Gardens,  is  an  authority  of  high  standing  in  the 
medical  world.  A  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
eke  Fellow  of  the  College,  sometime  Assistant-Surgeon 
Coldstream  Guards,  Medical  Officer  to  Rugby  School 
(where  he  preserved  many  valuable  young  lives  by 
strictly  prohibiting  indulgence  in  buns  bought  at  the 
railway  station),  Assistant  -  Physician  to  St.  Mary's 
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Hospital,  London,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  he  has 
written  A  Guide  to  Therapeutics,  which  makes  its 
byways  much  clearer  than  are  the  mountain  paths 
about  his  ancestral  home  in  distant  Aboyne  when  he 
undertakes  to  be  the  guide.  Called  in  professionally 
in  the  critical  case  suddenly  presented,  Dr.  Farquharson 
sustained  his  high  reputation. 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  this  milk?"  Mr.  Jeffreys 
asked. 

The  doctor,  with  swift  gesture,  pulled  down  his  right 
shirt -cuff,  then  his  left,  coughed  a  chest  note,  and 
said  : 

"  Sterilise  it ;  or,"  he  added,  coughing  again.  "  boil 
it." 

Mutin  This  was  Mr.  Powell  Williams'  chance. 
Had  he  promptly  seized  it,  revolution  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  fertility  of  Dr. 
Farquharson's  resources  supplied  the  War  Office  with 
an  alternative.  They  might  have  undertaken  to  boil 
the  milk  or  to  sterilise  it.  Mr.  Powell  Williams  did 
neither.  Steeped  in  that  languor  of  officialism  which 
overcomes  the  most  promising  young  Minister,  he  sat 
unresponsive,  unconscious  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
case.  Death  in  the  pot  he  had  heard  of.  Danger  to 
a  powerful  Ministry  lurking  in  the  milk  jug  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  an  imagination  dulled  in  Pall  Mall.  Soon 
he  was  undeceived.  Major  Rasch,  General  Russell, 
Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney,  soldiers  three,  murmured 
mutiny.  Sir  A.  Acland  -  Hood,  bringing  up  the 
Grenadier  Guards  on  the  flank,  significantly  observed 
that  milk  was  not  explosive,  but  might  be  made  as 
effective  as  cordite  had  proved  on  a  certain  occasion. 
Major  Rasch  grimly  suggested  that  if  the  milk  being 
provided  must  needs  be  consumed,  it  should  be  drunk 
by  the  War  Office  authorities. 

"If  they  take  it  in  considerable  quantity,"  he  added, 
"  it  might  lead  to  a  marked  reduction  in  the  official 
salary  account." 

The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  waking 
up  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  began  to  see 
that  something  must  be  done.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  milk.  But,  in  deference  to  the 
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general  feeling  displayed,  he  undertook  that  a  special 
inquiry  by  an  expert  should  be  made,  and  the  War 
Office  would  be  absolutely  guided  in  their  action  by  its 
result. 

As  a  rule  that  expedient  suffices.  Whenever  the 
strongest  Ministry  in  the  world  are  inconveniently 
pressed  from  any  quarter  they  promise  a  Royal 
Commission  or  a  Select  Committee,  and  all  is  well. 
To-night  the  spell  failed  to  operate  with  its  wonted 
power.  Cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  spectacle  of 
three  stalwart  medalled  sergeants  in  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  the  Colonels,  the  Generals,  and  the  former 
Assistant- Surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  returned 
to  the  attack.  They  insisted  that  till  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  was  made  known  no  more  milk  from  the 
contaminated  farm  should  be  served  in  the  camp.  Mr. 
Powell  Williams  falteringly  undertook  that  "  the  supply 
of  milk  should  not  be  extended." 

Whilst  members  were  pondering  what  that  might 
mean  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  rising  from 
his  pleased  meditation  and  pained  recollections,  inter- 
posed, supporting  the  plea  just  put  forward  from  the 
other  side.  Left  to  himself,  the  Financial  Secretary 
hopelessly  floundered,  repeating  in  tear-watered  phrase 
his  promise  that  if  the  experts  condemned  the  milk  the 
jug  should  be  straightway  emptied.  The  Chairman 
rose  to  put  the  question,  when  it  appeared  there  was  no 
amendment  before  the  House.  An  ominous  cry  of 
"  Move !  "  "  Move  !  " 

"  I  did  move,"  said  Mr.  Jeffreys. 

"The  hon.  member  did  not  conclude  with  a 
motion,"  said  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jeffreys,  "  because  I  began 
with  one." 

Mr.  weir    That    seemed    conclusive;     but    there    still 

Rescue  being  doubt,  Mr.  Weir  proposed  to  solve 
it.  From  his  eyrie  below  the  gangway  he, 
like  an  £ agle — or  was  it  more  like  a  crow  ? — closely 
watched  the  scene.  Once  or  twice  he  rose  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation.  Here  he  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage that  proved  fatal  to  his  efforts.  His  voice, 
as  the  House  has  many  opportunities  of  knowing,  is 
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located  in  his  boots.  When  he  has  risen  to  put  a 
question  or  to  commence  a  speech  there  is  set  in 
motion  an  obvious  and  audible  hydraulic  process, 
whereby  the  voice  is  hauled  up  from  the  profound 
depths  at  which  it  appropriately  dwells.  The  excite- 
ment round  the  milk  jug  to-night  grew  in  intensity  to  a 
point  at  which  members  tumbled  over  each  other  in 
their  rapid  utterance.  Handicapped  by  his  hydraulic 
machinery,  Mr.  Weir  had  no  chance.  When  he  got 

as   far   as    "  Mr.    Lowther "    other   members   were 

half-way  through  an  impassioned  speech. 

Mr.  Weir  is  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  and  got 
through  the  difficulty  by  an  ingenious  device.  Observ- 
ing members  popping  up  and  down  all  round,  speaking 
for  a  moment,  then  giving  place  to  others,  he,  the 
irregularity  amid  the  hubbub  unnoticed  by  the  Chair- 
man, remained  standing  till  the  preliminary  hydraulics 
were  complete.  Adroitly  removing  the  break  at  the 
proper  moment,  he  let  fly  his  voice  with  the 
remark : 

"  I  beg  to  move  that  item  D  be  reduced  by  £50 
in  respect  of  the  expenses  of  the  Sewage  Farm, 
Aldershot." 

That  was  well  meant,  but  it  spoiled  the  game. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  had  at  length  been  seen 
from  the  Treasury  Bench.  The  Leader  of  the  House, 
taking  his  Friday  night  out  in  his  private  room,  was 
hurriedly  sent  for.  Mr.  Brodrick  was  brought  in 
breathless.  He  has  now  nothing  to  .do  with  the 
War  Office,  but  his  successor,  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
is,  unhappily  for  the  Ministry,  away  ill.  Judging  from 
his  management  of  the  far  more  difficult  case  of  Private 
Lorrimer,  deceased,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  he  been 
in  charge  of  the  business  to-night  these  things  would 
never  have  been.  Mr.  Brodrick,  temporarily  taking 
the  War  Office  reins  in  his  hands,  again  besought  the 
Generals  and  the  Colonels  not  to  carry  the  matter 
any  further.  Flushed  with  success,  the  light  of  battle 
gleaming  in  their  eyes,  they  might  have  rushed  on 
regardless  of  the  certainty  that  if  a  division  were  called 
the  Government  would  be  beaten.  The  sound  of  Mr. 
Weir's  voice,  rumbling  through  the  premises,  brought 
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them  to  a  sudden  halt.  As  in  a  flash  of  lightning 
breaking  through  the  abysmal  darkness  of  night,  they 
saw  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  which  they  stood, 
down  which  they  were  about  to  drag  their  revered 
leaders.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  having  strategically  got  in  front 
of  Mr.  Weir  by  formally  moving  an  amendment, 
withdrew  it. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  heaved  a  sigh  of 
pained   regret,  rose   and   forlornly  walked   out.      How 


"Forlornly  walked  out" 


different  the  end  would  have  been  had  it  been  a  Liberal 
Ministry  caught  in  this  dilemma,  and  had  the  issue 
rested  in  the  hands  of  their  faithful  followers  ! 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WAR      IN      THE      TRANSVAAL. 

A  Secret  Influence. — The  Secret  Out. — Sir  Balaam  Gorst. — 
Mr.  Balfour  Looks  On. — Mr.  Bentley. — Mr.  Bowies' 
Amendments. — The  "Aye."—"  The  Party  of  One."- 
Mr.  Caldwell  Bides  his  Time. —  Mr.  Weir. — Mis- 
understanding.— Twa  Corbies. — A  Tragic  Scene. — A 
Bet. — Cheap  A  dvertising. — The  Ten  Minnies'  Rule. — 
Make  it  Universal. — A  Bombshell. — A  Poser. — An 
Archaic  Pageant. — Lord  Salisbury  on  the  War. — In 
the  Commons. — The  Colonial  Secretary  and  C.-B. 

March  28th.  Mr.  Bryce,  when  he  addresses  the  House  of 
A  secret  Commons,  is  not  accustomed  to  make  its 
influence,  flggh  creep.  To-night,  discussing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Education  Act,  when  he  darkly  alluded  to 
"  some  secret  influence  behind  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  which  guided  the  Cabinet  on  Educational 
matters "  an  unmistakable  shiver  ran  through  the 
crowded  and  attentive  audience.  We  have  heard  of  a 
power  benind  the  throne  stronger  than  the  throne  itself. 
What  was  this  mysterious  entity  that,  working  in  hidden 
ways,  dominated  one  of  the  most  important  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  State  ?  Members  instinctively 
looked  below  the  gangway,  where  the  Premier's  two 
sons  sit  and  whisper  to  each  other  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  views  of  the  Vice- President  of  the 
Council.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  did  not  happen  to  be  there, 
nor  at  the  moment  was  Lord  Cranborne.  He  chanced 
to  be  sitting  above  the  gangway,  an  accident  that 
suddenly  focussed  the  observant  eye  on  another  familiar 
figure,  and,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  revealed  the  secret 
Mr.  Bryce,  with  Scottish  caution,  withheld. 

282 
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Lord  Cranborne  had  been  drawn  across  the  gangway 
by  the  attraction  of  the  saintly  face  and  figure  seated 
immediately  behind  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 
As  in  times  of  doubt  and  turmoil  the  open  doors  of 
a  cathedral  invite  the  passer-by  to  enter,  and  amid 
the  peace  and  stillness  find  rest,  so  in  view  of  Sir 
John  Gorst  discoursing  on  elementary  education,  and 
certain  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Church  efforts,  Lord 
Cranborne  softly  stole  across  the  gangway  and  seated 
himself  beside  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  finding  in  mere 
proximity  the  comfort  of  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land. 

The  secret  Mr.  Bryce's  secret  was  out.  Mr.  Sam  Smith 
Out<  had  long  suspected.  Now  everyone  knew 
that  the  spiritual  director  of  the  Cabinet  in  their 
educational  policy  is  the  Member  for  Oxford  University 
(Mr.  Talbot).  The  House  has  always  vaguely  felt  the 
existence  of  this  power,  but  in  tracing  its  source  has 
been  baffled  by  the  innocent  look  and  retiring  manner  of 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

the  arch-conspirator.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  not 
given  to  display  of  enthusiasm  in  any  cause.  But  he 
has  always  shown  himself  sound  on  the  education 
question,  desirous  of  using  the  costly  machinery  at  his 
disposal  rather  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  than  for  the 
propagation  of  a  creed.  As  for  Sir  John  Gorst,  he  has 
frequently  shocked  Mr.  R.  G.  Webster  by  his  ruthless 
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trampling  on  clerical  ascendancy  in  rural  district 
schools.  Nevertheless,  quietly  but  irresistibly  the 
parsons  have  prevailed.  Early  in  the  career  of  the 
present  Ministry  there  was  forthcoming  the  enormous 
subsidy  of  denominational  schools  out  of  the  Imperial 
exchequer.  Only  the  other  day  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, hoping  to  quietly  run  through  an  amendment  of 
the  Code  that  would  abate  the  grimness  of  the  farce 
of  education  by  pupil-teachers,  the  Lord  President,  the 
Vice-President,  and  eke  that  august  body  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  were  overthrown,  and  the  obnoxious 
regulation  was  withdrawn  before  it  had  been  put  in 
operation.  It  needs  a  mighty  force  to  accomplish  these 
things.  It  is  startling  to  rind  it  in  the  almost  apologetic 
figure  of  the  Member  for  Oxford  University,  with  his 
tearful  face  looking  forth  on  a  wicked  world  through  a 
pair  of  spectacles  and  a  wreath  of  iron-grey  whisker, 
sir  Balaam  Sir  John  Gorst  after  silently,  more  or 
Gorst.  jess  uncomplainingly,  bearing  this  tyranny, 
evidently  resolved  to  defy  it.  His  speeches  ever  have  a 
charm  of  their,  own.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  led  up  to  the  height  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
whence  to  survey  the  operation  of  the  Education 
Department,  wras  naturally  expected  to  bless  it 
altogether.  Sir  Balaam  Gorst  to-night  cursed  it 
with  a  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  that  induced 
Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  to  move  a  reduction  of  his 
salary  by  the  sum  of  £1,000.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  any  more  hopeless  break-down  of  a  Depart- 
ment than  was  pictured  by  the  incisive  speech  of 
its  active  head.  Only  24  per  cent,  of  children  on 
the  books  of  the  schools  are  over  the  age  of  eleven. 
The  attendance  is  irregular ;  children  are  systematically 
withdrawn  from  school,  little  white  slaves  working 
through  cruelly  long  hours  for  an  incredibly  small 
wrage.  "  A  painful  and  sickening  return "  on  this 
matter  had  just  been  made  to  an  impotent  administra- 
tion. The  supply  of  teachers  is  hopelessly  inadequate, 
and  a  timid  effort  made  by  the  Department  to  lessen 
the  scandal  of  pupil-teachers  had  been  peremptorily 
smothered  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Had  Sir  John  Gorst  been  seated  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  House,  and  thence  made  his  speech  without 
necessity  for  varying  a  single  sentence,  he  would 
naturally  and  reasonably  have  concluded  by  moving 
a  vote  of  censure  on  a  Ministry  that  permitted 
such  iniquities  to  thrive.  Being  a  Minister  himself, 
nominally  in  charge  of  the  Department  he  riddled  with 
merciless  shot,  he  was  careful  to  dissociate  himself  from 
all  responsibility.  With  icy  precision  of  tone  he  read 
the  text  of  the  Order  in  Council  creating  the  office  of 
Vice-President.  He  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  post 
had  not  even  the  glamour  of  antiquity  about  it. 

"  The  Order,"  he  said  in  tone  and  manner  suggesting 
a  new  offence,  "  was  dated  so  recently  as  February  25, 
1856." 

This  disgracefully  modern  enactment  placed  the 
Education  Department  under  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  shall  be  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the 
said  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  shall  serve  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  acting  for  him  in 
his  absence. 

Mr.  Baifour  The  House  listening  to  Sir  John,  watching 
Looks  on.  the  quietly  scornful  manner  with  which  he 
touched  with  tips  of  reluctant  fingers  the  Order  in 
Council,  noting  the  amused  scorn  the  inflection  of  his 
voice  managed  to  shower  on  the  hapless  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  thought,  not  for  the  first  time,  what  an 
actor  was  lost  to  the  comedy  stage  when  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  field  of  politics.  In  the  main  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  flee  from  the  Treasury  Bench  when 
le  gamin  of  the  Government  has  his  innings.  To-night 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  were  among  the  audience  of  a 
speech  that  out-Manipured  Manipur.  But  Mr.  Baifour 
managed  by  a  subtle  distinction  to  mark  his  relations 
with  this  particular  colleague.  The  place  of  the  Leader 
of  the  House  is  immediately  facing  the  brass-bound 
box.  Sitting  there  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
Established  Government,  of  whom  the  colleague  at  the 
moment  addressing  the  House  is  the  authorised  spokes- 
man. To-night  Mr.  Baifour,  irresistibly  drawn  by 
curiosity  as  to  what  dreadful  things  the  Vice-President 
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of  the  Council  might  say,  avoided  his  official  seat,, 
taking  one  lower  down  the  Treasury  Bench.  He,  the 
general  in  command,  was  there  in  mufti  as  it  were.  I 
anything  compromising  were  said  he  was  not  joined  in 
responsibility  for  its  utterance,  nor  was  he  bound  to 
take  notice  of  it  in  his  official  capacity. 

As  for  Lord  George  Hamilton  he,  through  a  bad 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  found  life  bearable  only 
by  recourse  to  the  exercise  out  of  which  he  snatches 
physical  and  intellectual  ecstasy.  It  consists  in 
taking  a  sheet  of  paper  between  finger  and  thumb, 
neatly  and  rigidly  folding  it  into  slips,  slowly  tear- 
ing them  off  one  by  one.  To-night  he  worked  at 
the  slip  of  paper  as  if  his  life,  or  at  least  his 
pension,  depended  upon  the  exactitude  of  his  effort. 
Possibly  the  thing  was  an  allegory,  and  he  was  prac- 
tising incantations  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  makes  up  little  images  of 
undesirable  people,  sticks  pins  in  them,  and  finally 
disposes  of  them  by  burning.  Regard  the  slip  of  paper 
as  representing  the  Vice- President  of  the  Council,  and 
it  becomes  possible  to  understand  the  vindictive 
assiduity  with  which  a  kindly  colleague  tore  off 
imaginary  limbs. 

May  i2th.  Since  the  infant  Samuel  by  reason  of  his 
Mr.  Bentiey.  surprising  parts  made  the  Children  of  Israel 
sit  up  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  there  has  been 
nothing  like  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
night when  Mr.  "  Tommy "  Bowles  instructed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  predecessor  in 
matters  relating  to  National  Finance.  Of  the  six  folio 
pages  of  amendments  to  the  Budget  Bill  in  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  Mr.  Bowles  had  the  lion's  share. 
Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  remembering  former  times, 
attempted  to  walk  on  the  same  lines  as  his  hon.  friend. 
He  opened  the  ball  with  a  new  clause  sketching  a 
scheme  of  an  accumulated  Sinking  Fund,  whereby  the 
agency  of  the  National  Penny  Bank  (Limited)  would 
more  directly  enter  the  service  and  extend  the  credit  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  treated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  an  airy  indifference  which  pained 
the  few  members  present.  Not  thus  was  a  Minister, 
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howsoever     powerful,     accustomed    to     treat     George 
Christopher  Trout  whilst  he  was  yet  one-third  of  the 
powerful  organisation   led  in   the   last   Parliament   by 
Mr.  Hanbury  and  manned 
by  Mr.  Bowles. 

The  incident  supplied 
a  curiously  apposite  con- 
firmation of  the  shrewd 
remark  made  the  other 
night  by  Mr.  Lough  in 
Committee  on  the  Lon- 
don Government  Bill. 
Question  had  arisen 
whether  elections  to  the 
borough  councils  should 
be  triennial  or  annual  as 
far  as  one-third  of  the 
numbers  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Longh,  going,  so  to 
speak,  bald-headed  for  the 
triennial  scheme,  observed 
that  though  an  entire 
horse  was  a  useful  pro- 
perty, one-third  of  a  horse 
was  worthy  only  as  cats- 
meat.  Thus  Mr.  Bartley, 
of  considerable  account 
when  one  of  a  triumvirate, 
might  safely  be  treated 
with  slight  courtesy  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  when  he  stood 
alone. 
Mr.  Bowies'  It  was  different 

Amendments.  w  h  e  n         Mr. 

Bowles  came  to  the  front, 

albeit  he,  from  the  arith-    Mr.  Hanbury  (in  Opposition). 

metical    point    of    view, 

occupies  a  position  identical  with  that  filled  by  Mr. 

Bartley.      Mr.     Bowies'    new    clauses    were,    in    the 

aggregate,    so    comprehensive    and    so    bulky    that    it 

would  have  been  scarcely  any  more   trouble  for  him 
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to  undertake  to  frame  the  Budget  right  out.  To 
put  it  briefly,  what  he  desired  was  to  repeal  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894,  namely : 
Section  five,  sub-section  (i),  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b),  and 
sub-section  (4),  section  sixteen,  sub-section  (3),  section 
seventeen,  and  section  twenty-one,  sub-section  (4),  so 
far  as  they  enact  or  relate  to  settlement  estate  duty ; 
providing  always  that  section  four  shall  be  read  and 
have  effect  as  if  after  the  words  "  never  had  an  interest 
or  which  "  the  word  "  passes  "  were  inserted,  as  if  after 
,the  words  "not  made  by  the  deceased"  the  words 
"passes  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  deceased  to 
some  person  other  than  the  wife  or  husband  or  a  lineal 
ancestor  or  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  deceased  "  were 
omitted;  section  two,  sub-section  (i),  paragraph  (c) 
being  amended  so  that  the  description  of  property 
marked  (c)  shall  be  construed  as  if  the  words  in  section 
eleven,  sub-section  (i)  of  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Act,  1889,  "  be  read  as  if  the  word  '  twelve ' 
were  substituted  for  the  word  '  three '  therein,  and  '  the 
said  description  of  property  shall '  were  omitted  there- 
from." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer,  nor  anything  based  upon 
sounder  financial  principles.  As  Mr.  Tommy  Hume 
Gladstone  Bowles  stood  by  the  corner  seat  expound- 
ing his  text  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  There 
was,  indeed,  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  fall,  as  the 
benches  were  but  sparsely  occupied.  As  sometimes 
happens,  quality  made  up  for  quantity.  Mr.  Courtney 
was  in  his  place,  his  yellow  waistcoat  aglow  with 
admiration  at  the  skill  with  which  the  infant  Samuel 
of  the  nineteenth  century  handled  an  abstruse  subject. 
It  is  said  that,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of 
his  own  speeches,  Mr.  Courtney  chiefly  enjoys  listening 
to  Mr.  Bowles. 

To-night  Mr.  Bowles  made  several  and  took  one 
division.  Through  the  long  night  he  wrestled  in 
argument  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Reluctant  to  use  force,  he  relied  on  the  persuasive- 
ness of  reason.  But  there  is  a  time  for  everything, 
and  when  the  Chancellor  declared  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Bowles's  third  new  clause  he 
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felt  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  show  his  strength 
in  the  division  lobby.  Accordingly  he  challenged  a 
division,  finding  a  seconder  in  Mr.  Alexander  Cross, 
the  worthy  Glasgow  seed  merchant,  who,  with  keen 
business  instincts,  felt  that  something  useful  would 
grow  up  out  of  it. 

He  was  not  mistaken,  though  it  is  true  there 
appeared  but  a  single  seedling.  Mr.  Bowles, 
stationed  at  the  wicket  of  the  "Aye  "  Lobby  in  company 
with  the  Government  Whip,  prepared  to  count  the 
crowd  passing  through  in  support  of  his  new  clause, 
was  smitten  with  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart.  He 
found  himself  unconsciously  murmuring  the  words  of 
Fatima,  seventh  and  last  wife  of  Bluebeard,  waiting 
whilst  her  sister  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle 
watched  for  her  brothers,  "  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne, 
do  you  see  anybody  coming?" 

It  seemed  for  a  while  that  there  was  absolutely 
none.  But  everything  comes  to  the  man  who  waits, 
and  after  an  agonising  interval  adown  the  long  silent 
division  lobby  Mr.  Donal  Sullivan  came  to  Mr.  Tommy 
Bowles.  Whether  the  Member  for  Westmeath  was 
influenced  by  family  reasons  in  supporting  this  particular 
clause  (which  decreed  the  abolition  of  State  duties  on 
property  passing  by  disposition  made  within  twelve 
months  of  death)  it  would  not  be  decent  to  inquire. 
Possibly,  more  probable,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
House  who  fully  comprehended  Mr.  Bowles's  general 
scheme  of  amendment  to  the  Budget,  set  forth  in  an 
earlier  paragraph.  However  it  be,  when  the  figures 
were  announced  from  the  table  the  Chairman 
proclaimed  the  Noes  164,  the  Aye  I.  And  Mr. 
Donal  Sullivan  was  the  "Aye." 

May  isth.    The  last  time,   precedent   to    Friday    night, 
"The  Party  a  single  member  supported  a  motion  in  the 

of  One."  division  lobby  happened  just  twenty-four 
years  ago.  It  was  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1875,  when 
Dr.  Kenealy  moved  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  the  Tichborne  Case. 
The  figures  announced  were  Aye  i,  Noes  433.  The 
"  Aye  "  was  Major  O'Gorman. 

"  I    congratulate  Mr.   Bowles  on  his  party  of  one," 

20 
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said  Lord  Rosebery  to  a  friend,  commenting  upon  the 
division.     "  It  is  one  more  than  mine." 

Contemplation  of  Mr.  Caldwell  as  he  sat 
enthroned  behind  the  Front  Opposition 
Bides  his  Bench  to-night  added  a  certain  note  of 
dignity  to  the  gathering  gloom.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  House  was  the  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment over  the  Whitsun  recess.  An  ordinary  assembly 
of  business  men  having  resolved  to  make  holiday 
would  straightway  leave  the  office,  and  there  an 
end  on't.  We  manage  these  things  better  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  To-day  the  sitting  occupied 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes.  It  was  divided  into  two 
sections — one  for  talk,  the  other  for  business.  Three 
hours  were  devoted  to  talk,  ten  minutes  sufficing  for 
business,  which  involved  voting  something  like  four 
millions  sterling  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Through  the  so-called  debate  on  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment  Mr.  Caldwell  sat  in  statuesque  attitude. 
To  a  casual  observer  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  clutching 
on  to  the  bench,  with  intent  to  defeat  a  natural 
tendency  to  rise  and  join  in  the  conversation.  Whilst 
Mr.  Channing  talked  about  the  Agricultural  Holding 
Bill,  whilst  Dr.  Clark  hinted  at  dark  conspiracy 
between  the  Scotch  Office  and  the  Treasury  with 
intent  to  wrong  Scotia,  whilst  Major  Rasch  was  cut 
short  in  a  promising  effort  to  discuss  the  question  of 
redistribution  of  seats,  whilst  Mr.  Schwann  read  a 
paper  on  the  Land  Ordinance  Act  of  Ceylon,  whilst 
Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  home  from  Gibraltar,  discussed 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  ransom  "  on  the  Colonial  Office  in  Ceylon,  whilst 
Mr.  Pirie  was  promptly  bottled  up  by  the  Speaker 
when  he  attempted  to  draw  the  cork  of  the  temperance 
question,  whilst  Mr.  Weir  talked  at  large  about  dog 
licenses,  trawlers,  the  Island  of  Lewis,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  whilst  Mr.  Colville  offered  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Scotch  Education,  and  Mr.  Bryn 
Roberts  hinted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  wanted  to  drag 
the  country  into  war  with  the  Transvaal  because  the 
President  of  the  South  African  Republic  had  snubbed 
his  inquiry  after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Kruger  —  Mr. 
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Caldwell  sat  with  closed  lips,  his  knuckles  dug  into 
the  cushioned  bench  on  which  he  sat  alone  with 
mighty  thoughts. 

It  was  Mr.  Weir  who  broke  down  Mr. 
Caldwell's  resolution,  wrecking  him  just 
when  he  was  within  a  cable's  length  of  a  safe  haven. 
Mr.  Weir  has  none  of  the  finer  scruples  of  the  other 
members  whom  Scotland  delighteth  to  honour.  English 
members,  and  some  Scotch,  might  be  content  to  trot 
out  a  single  subject,  sitting  down  when  they  were  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker  for  the  fourth  time.  Mr.  Weir 
had  spent  a  May  morning  in  making  notes  of  half  a 
dozen  topics  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord 
Advocate.  Here  was  the  House  bent  upon  adjourning 
for  the  so-called  Whitsun  holidays.  For  ten  days — 
eleven  including  Saturday — he  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Speaker.  Therefore  let  him 
make  the  most  of  what  was  to  hand. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  did.  To  begin  with,  he  loaded 
the  paper  with  twelve  questions  addressed  to  various 
Ministers.  These  he  proposed  to  supplement  with  one 
or  two  more  that  occurred  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the 
momenf;  but  the  Speaker,  as  usual,  was  inexorable. 
The  House  once  launched  upon  the  debate  on  the 
motion  for  adjournment,  he  promptly  rose  to  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye.  The  orb  was  gently  but  firmly  withheld. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  so  shrewd  an  observer,  so  un- 
erring a  judge,  as  Mr.  Gully  cherished  the  thought  that 
by  passing  him  over  repeatedly  he  would  finally  tire  out 
the  Member  for  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  Speaker 
knows  his  Weir  only  too  well.  Nevertheless  he  was 
overlooked  in  somewhat  marked  manner.  Like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  his  downfall  in  1886,  he  "  popped  up 
again." 

Misunder-    Once  he  very  nearly  got  in  before  his  time. 

standing.  fyfr  Schwann,  called  on  by  the  Speaker,  com- 
menced the  recitation  of  his  prized  prose  poem  on 
Ceylon.  Captain  Sinclair,  interposing  from  a  back 
bench,  observed  he  had  something  to  say  on  the  pre- 
ceding question  of  Scotch  education.  Mr.  Schwann, 
understanding  he  rose  merely  to  a  point  of  order,  gave 
way.  What  was  his  disgust  and  astonishment  to  find 
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Captain  Sinclair,  once  on  his  legs,  pegging  away  at 
what  promised  to  be  an  interminable  harangue  on 
Scotch  education  !  Where  was  Ceylon  to  come  in  ? 
After  sitting  for  a  while  with  glassy  eye  and  parted 
mouth,  realising  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
the  apparently  dying  Schwann  rose  and  attempted  to 
continue  his  song.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  having 
conceded  precedence  to  Captain  Sinclair,  he  could  not 
now  withdraw  it. 

It  was  here  Mr.  Weir  came  in,  proposing,  as  there 
seemed  some  irreconcilable  difficulty  between  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Manchester  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Forfarshire,  to  settle  it  by  making  a  few  remarks 
himself.  The  Speaker  snubbed  him,  but  his  oppor- 
tunity was  only  deferred.  When,  by  a  process  of 
exhaustion,  he  was  reached  he  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  Producing  a  sheaf  of  notes  from  his 
breast-pocket,  putting  on  his  pincenez  with  aggravating 
slowness  of  gesture,  he  began  a  discourse  on  dog 
licenses.  This  naturally  led  him  to  consideration 
of  the  land  question  in  Scotland,  and  the  necessity 
which,  peering  over  his  glasses  at  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  sole  companion  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  he  dwelt  upon  of  providing  every 
cotter  with  at  least  two  acres.  The  cow  he  did  not 
mention,  it  being  apparently  pastured  on  the  third  acre. 
From  land  he  put  out  to  sea,  in  search  of  illegal  trawlers, 
thrilling  his  hearers  by  the  incidental  remark  that  last 
autumn  on  a  particular  coast  sorely  lacking  in  harbour 
accommodation  he  (Mr.  Weir)  "was  nearly  drowned." 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes, 
"  I  come  to  the  Lord  Advocate  pure  and  simple." 

The  House  tittered  and  the  Lord  Advocate  blushed. 
Pure  he  is,  we  all  know,  in  motive,  mind,  and  action. 
But  "  simple  Graham  Murray  "  is  not  a  way  of  putting 
the  case  that  would  suggest  itself  in  the  Law  Courts  at 
Edinburgh. 

In  an  ancient  Scottish  book,  with  which  Mr. 

''  Weir  is  doubtess  familiar,  The  History  of  the 

Kirk  to  wit,  it  is  written :  "  A  Corbie  was  sitting  on  the 

house's  top,  crying  "  Croup !  Croup!  Croup!''      Now, 

as  then,  crows  fly  in  couples.     There  are  always  "  Twa 
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Corbies."  The  sound  of  Mr.  Weir's  voice,  the  sight  of 
him  on  the  House's  top  below  the  gangway,  proved 
irresistible  to  Mr.  Caldwell.  It  seemed  at  the  moment 
as  if  the  melancholy  farce  was  played  out.  The  Speaker 
had  risen  to  put  the  question  when  up  got  Mr.  Caldwell, 
and  the  "Croup  !  Croup  !  Croup! "  from  below  the  gang- 
way was  answered  by  "  Croup  !  Croup  !  Croup  !  "  above 
it.  As  a  rule  the  flux  of  words  that  fills  the  reservoir 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  mind  is  so  abundant  that  it  gurgles 
out  at  a  rate  that  sometimes  drowns  whatever  modicum 
of  sense  the  remarks  may  originally  have  been  endowed 
with.  To-night  he  was  solemn  in  manner,  almost 
stately  in  the  flow  of  his  eloquence.  As  he  informed 
the  Speaker  and  the  thirteen  members  who  nominally 
constituted  the  House,  he  was  there  to  vindicate  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Opposition  to  discuss  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  motion  for 
the  adjournment.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  inci- 
dentally dwelling  with  irresistible  force  on  the  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  heads  of  great  departments  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  being  represented  by  juniors  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Take,"  said  he,  "  the  notorious  case  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council.  What 's  the  use  of  him  in 
this  House,  when  his  head  is  in  the  other  ? " 

After  this  the  adjournment  was  agreed  to,  and 
members  went  home  pondering  this  problem.  They 
had  always  recognised  in  Sir  John  Gorst  a  long-headed 
man ;  but  Mr.  Caldwell  seemed  to  have  stretched  the 
point  exceptionally  far. 

June  sth.  When  Mr.  Wallace  rose  to  continue  the 
A  Tragic  discussion  on  the  Kitchener  Vote  members 
Scene.  anticipated  some  witty  and  caustic  remarks. 
They  were  disappointed,  for  Mr.  Wallace  had  not 
got  through  many  sentences  when  he  paused.  The 
pause  continued  for  some  time,  and  members  around 
began  to  see  something  was  amiss.  A  glass  of  water 
was  quickly  handed  up,  but  Mr.  Wallace  could  scarcely 
hold  it,  and  presently  was  forced  to  resume  his  seat. 
Several  members  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  was  eventually 
assisted  out  of  the  House. 

In  this  task  Mr.  John  Burns  played  the  strong  man's 
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part.  At  first  he  joined  hands  with  other  members  in 
giving  a  lift  to  Mr.  Wallace.  Finally,  he  took  him  up 
in  his  arms  like  a  child  and  bodily  carried  him  out. 
Only  those  familiar  with  the  portly  form  of  the  Member 
for  East  Edinburgh  can  appreciate  the  effort  involved. 
Some  members  looking  on  raised  a  cheer.  Others,  with 
more  conventional  ways  of  thinking,  cried  "  Ordei^! 
Order ! "  After  a  painful  pause  the  discussion  was 
continued,  members  learning  later  that  Mr.  Wallace, 
never  recovering  consciousness,  died  soon  after  reaching 
home. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  brilliant 
speakers  of  the  present  Parliament,  with  a  mordant 
humour  of  his  own.  The  fact  that  it  was  sometimes 
directed  against  his  own  side  did  not  lessen  the  effect 
of  its  ebullitions.  He  did  not  shrink  from  a  tussle  with 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who,  indeed,  had  for  him  a 
special  attraction  of  antipathy,  intellectual  as  distinct 
from  personal. 

Old  members  will  recall  how  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  before  he  took  the  oath 
and  his  seat.  On  a  visit  to  London,  whilst  yet  he  was 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman,  he  obtained  entrance  to  the 
Distinguished  Strangers'  Gallery.  I  forget  what  was 
the  subject  of  debate,  but  a  speaker,  who  was  laying 
down  the  law,  chanced  to  excite  Mr.  Wallace's  indigna- 
tion by  the  line  of  his  argument.  In  an  audible  voice 
the  stranger  in  the  gallery  joined  in  the  debate,  his 
contribution  being  cut  short  by  an  invitation  from  the 
watchful  attendant  to  withdraw. 

In  his  time  Mr.  Wallace  played  many  parts.  A 
popular  preacher  in  a  critical  city,  editor  of  a  great 
newspaper,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  crack  debater 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  during  the  last  few 
years  did  much  work  in  the  Recess  as  a  lecturer. 
There  is  something  pathetic  about  one  of  his  later 
ambitions.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  a  Metropolitan 
coronership,  this  exceptionally  brilliant  man  became  a 
candidate  for  a  post  which  had,  at  least,  a  fixed  salary 
to  recommend  it.  Some  personal  friends  used  their 
influence  to  gratify  him,  but  the  appointment  was 
withheld. 
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It  is  within  a  week  of  twenty-one  years  since  there 
happened  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  parallel  to  the 
tragic  case.  On  the  3Oth  May,  1878,  Mr.  Wykeham- 
Martin,  Member  for  Rochester,  entering  the  House 
apparently  in  good  health,  suddenly  dropped  down  dead 
in  the  Library.  The  event  created  so  painful  a  sensation 
that  the  business  of  the  sitting  was  wound  up  and  the 
House  adjourned. 

June  isth.  Dull  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
A  Bet.  incidentally  led  to  the  benefiting  of  a  deserv- 
ing charity.  Two  members  yawning  through  a  sitting 
observed  an  Irish  member  enter  in  a  new  suit,  of  rare 
cut,  and  quite  original  hue.  One  bet  the  other  £5  he 
would  not  ask  who  was  the  tailor.  The  bet  was  taken. 
The  Irish  member  was  approached,  with  deferential 
mien  and  entreaty  to  share  the  advantage  of  his 
acquaintance  with  so  perfect  an  artist  in  clothes. 
He,  much  pleased,  wrote  down  the  name  and  address 
of  his  tailor.  On  production  of  the  document  the  £5 
was  handed  over.  The  winner  has  remitted  one-half 
to  a  local  charity. 

June  i7th  A  glance  down  the  list  of  any  day's  questions 
cheap  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  justify  the 

Advertising.  assertion  that,  for  all  practical  purposes  (save 
that  really  important  one  of  self-advertising)  eight  out 
of  ten  of  the  communications  might  as  well,  even 
better,  have  been  privately  addressed  to  the  department 
concerned.  There  are,  for  example,  forty- seven  questions 
on  the  paper  for  to-morrow.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  first  three  to  prove  the  case.  Mr.  Channing 
will  put  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  proceedings 
against  defaulters  under  the  Vaccination  Acts,  dealt 
with  by  the  magisterial  bench  at  Cirencester  on  the  5th 
of  June.  Mr.  Dillon  will  ask  Mr.  Hanbury  whether  he 
is  aware  that  at  Fintona,  the  largest  town  in  the  South 
Tyrone  Parliamentary  Division  of  Co.  Tyrone,  the 
mails  on  Sunday  morning  are  seldom  delivered  before 
10  a.m.,  though  they  have  been  lying  at  Omagh,  six 
miles  distant,  from  3  a.m.,  whence  (sic)  they  are  con- 
veyed by  a  horse  and  trap.  Mr.  Flavin,  third  on  the 
list,  puts  a  question  to  the  same  Minister  on  the  subject 
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in 


alleged 


of   house  to  house  delivery  of  letters  at   Clandouglas, 
Kilfeighney,    Pallace,    Leam,    and   other   townlands 
North  Kerry. 

If    all    that    was    wanted   was   relief    from 
grievances,  the   gentlemen   severally   concerned   would 
take  a  penny  'bus  to  Parliament  Street,  see  the  Minister 
concerned  or  his  secretary,  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
find  out  what  measure  of  relief  might  be  forthcoming. 
In    such  case,  what  would   become  of  the  prominent 
appearance  on  the  Parliamentary  scene,  the  public  inter- 
view with  the  Minister, 
a  place  on  the  Orders  of 
the  Day,  a  mention  in 
the    Parliamentary    re- 
ports, and  the  thrill  of 
confidence     and     pride 
running     through     the 
constituency  at  this 
evidence     of    activity  ? 
Accordingly  public 
money   is   wasted    in 
printing  these  little  ad- 
vertisements,   and    the 
time   of   the   House  of 
Commons   is    occupied 
by  their  display. 

The     Ten 

June  23rd. 

The        Minutes  Rule 

Ten  Minutes  is     so     called 
Rule.          , 

because  the 
Standing  Order  says 
nothing  about  ten 
minutes.  The  precise 
condition  laid  down  is 
that  the  Speaker  may 
permit "  a  brief  explana- 
tory statement."  The 
first  practitioner  under 
the  rule  having  a  depart- 
mental Bill  to  introduce, 
found  ten  minutes  a  convenient  space  of  time  for  its  full 
exposition.  The  next  Minister  observed  the  same  limits, 


Ten  minutis  with  Mr.  Chaplin. 
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and  so  it  came  to  be  understood  that  ten  minutes  was 
the  time.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Chaplin  brought 
in  a  Bill  under  Standing  Order  No.  16.  Once  launched 
on  the  sea  of  oratory,  he  set  off  upon  a  voyage  that 
seemed  to  have  Wei-hai-Wei  for  its  nearest  port.  When 
the  ten  minutes  term  was  passed,  members  began  to 
move  uneasily  in  their  seats.  Another  minute  and  an 
epidemic  of  coughing  was  suddenly  developed.  Still 
Mr.  Chaplin's  barque  forged  ahead  under  pressing  sail 
of  many-syllabled  words.  He  was  just  completing  his 
preamble,  and  was  tacking  about  to  come  on  to  the 
provisions  of  his  Bill,  when  the  Speaker  rose,  and  Mr. 
Chaplin,  finding  his  coat-tails  vigorously  tugged,  resumed 
his  seat. 

With  memory  of  that  catastrophe  before  him,  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  bringing  in  the  Tithes  Bill,  kept  one 
agonised  eye  on  the  clock,  the  other  on  the  nicely- 
balanced  sheaf  of  notes,  containing  exactly  as  many 
words  as  might  be  rattled  off  within  ten  minutes.  With 
characteristic  forethought,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture 
made  the  running  at  the  outset.  In  case  of  accident  it 
were  well  to  have  forty  or  fifty  seconds  in  hand.  With 
one  breath  and  no  commas  he  scuttled  through  an 
opening  sentence  occupying  eight  or  nine  closely-printed 
lines  of  the  report.  Then,  and  thereafter,  the  pace 
made  it  a  little  difficult  to  catch  the  ideas  that  swirled 
in  the  current. 

Much  honest  indignation  has  burned  in  protest 
against  Mr.  Balfour's  action  in  having  this  Bill  brought 
in  under  the  so-called  Ten  Minutes  Rule.  Certainly  it 
is  an  audacious  straining  of  simple  unmistakable  con- 
ditions. The  rule  was  expressly  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  along  absolutely  non-controversial  measures. 
That  understanding  is  set  forth  in  the  debate  that  author- 
ised the  standing  order,  and  Sir  Erskine  May  categorically 
affirms  the  principle  in  his  authoritative  book. 

Make  it      In   this   particular   case,   the   action   of   the 

universal.  Government  is  indefensible,  being,  in  fact,  a 
breach  of  an  honourable  understanding.  Viewed  on 
broader  lines,  with  wider  reference  to  the  interests  of 
public  business,  what  is  needed  is  that  the  Ten  Minutes 
Rule  should  not  be  thus  narrowly  restricted,  but  should 
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be  universally  applied.  Better  still  would  be  the 
adoption  in  the  Commons  of  the  custom  common  in 
that  far  more  business-like  assembly,  the  House  of 
Lords,  whereby  no  debate  preludes  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill.  Nothing  comes  of  debate  on  the  first  reading 
of  a  Bill  except  the  waste  of  a  sitting.  To  begin  with, 
members  necessarily  speak  with  imperfect,  often  in- 
accurate, conception  of  the  scheme  propounded.  At 
best  they  talk  at  random,  without  opportunity  of  having 
fully  meditated  on  the  subject. 

The  unreasonableness  of  the  situation  is  once  a  year 
quaintly  recognised  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resumes  his  seat 
after  explaining  his  Budget,  his  predecessor  in  office, 
rising  from  the  Front'  Opposition  Bench,  invariably 
remarks  that  it  would  not  be  right  or  proper  for  him 
to  enter  into  the  subject,  reserving  his  criticisms  for,  a 
later  stage.  It  is  true  that  straightway  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  critical  speech,  and  is  followed  by  other 
members,  who  peg  away  till  the  stroke  of  midnight 
closes  the  sitting.  Still,  there  is  at  least  the  grace  of 
admission  of  the  absurdity. 

Obviously  foregoing  of  debate  on  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  would  have  no  effect,  good  or  evil,  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  measure.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
abrogation  of  the  possibility  of  discussing  a  Bill  on  its 
introduction  would  seriously  infringe  or  practically 
diminish  the  precious  privilege  of  full  debate.  There 
are  four  successive  stages  on  which  a  bill  may  be 
thoroughly  debated  with  exact  knowledge  of  its  text 
and  full  opportunity  of  considering  its  bearings.  If 
successively  on  the  second  reading,  in  Committee,  on 
Report,  and  on  the  third  reading,  members  cannot 
utter  all  that  is  useful  to  say  about  a  measure,  however 
intricate  and  important,  the  case  may  be  abandoned 
as  hopeless. 

June  29th.   To    a    debate    (second  reading   Tithes   Bill) 
A         singularly  dull  considering  the  strong  feeling 

Bombshell.  ^^  underlay  it,  Mr.  Whiteley  contributed 
the  dramatic  incident  of  his  public  recantation  of 
Conservatism.  He  spoiled  its  effect  by  selection  of  the 
moment  to  appear  on  the  stage.  The  nearest  parallel 
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to  his  case  was  Mr.  Marriott's  defection  from  the 
Liberal  party,  accomplished  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
When  the  Liberal  Member  for  Brighton  went  over 
to  the  enemy  he  did  not  select  a  moment  when  the 
parade  ground  was  deserted.  He  had  a  House  crowded 
on  every  bench,  and  spoke  amid  the  exhilarating 
accompaniment  of  cheers  and  counter  cheers.  Mr. 
Whiteley,  less  mindful  of  surroundings,  rose  just  before 
the  dinner  hour,  when  the  House  had  already  emptied 
and  members  were  continually  stealing  forth.  No  one 
quite  knew  what  was  coming.  The  Member  for  Stock- 
port  has  been  pJ  ay  ing  off  his  own  bat  a  good  deal  of 
late.  He  kept  up  hopeless  opposition  to  the  Half- 
Timers'  Bill,  finding  neither  Liberals  nor  Unionists 
to  his  taste.  It  was  thought  when  he  rose  that  he 
was  merely  going  to  add  to  the  number  of  his 
querulous  speeches,  lamenting  the  lack  of  wisdom 
in  an  assembly  where  he  habitually  found  himself  one 
of  a  narrow  minority.  It  was  not  till  his  closing 
sentence  that  he  rapped  out  the  startling  words  of 
intention  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  opinion  by 
resigning  a  safe  seat. 

That  is  an  individual  action  not  particularly 
pleasant  for  the  Government,  but  not  likely  to  have 
a  dangerous  number  of  imitators.  Mr.  Courtney's 
speech  was  a  very  different  thing.  He  went  to  the 
foundation  of  the  existence  of  the  Ministry.  The 
confluence  of  the  two  streams  that  form  the  Unionist 
party  has  become  so  complete  that  the  world  almost 
forgets  the  duality.  There  was  a  time  when  Round 
Table  conferences  were  possible,  and  people  talked  of 
what  would  happen  to  the  Ministry  if  the  prop  of 
the  Liberal  Unionist  support  were  withdrawn. 

A  Poser      Amid  a  soothing  lull,  in  which  these  things 
were   forgotten,    Mr.  Courtney  woke  up  the 
House    of   Commons    by    propounding    the    question, 
"  Why  are  the  Liberal  Unionists  here  ?  " 

The  mere  use  of  the  once  familiar  phrase  started  the 
House.  There  were  cries  of  "No,  no!"  indicating  intention 
to  deny  the  very  existence  of  the  section.  Mr.  Courtney 
is  not  the  man  to  be  set  aside  by  a  contradiction. 

"Why,"    he    insisted,   "is    it    that    there    are    some 
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seventy  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Liberal 
Unionists  instead  of  calling  themselves  Conservatives?" 
Then  the  House  quieted  down  to  consider  the  matter. 
Here  were  figures  and  facts.  There  certainly  are 
some  more  than  threescore  men  sitting  on  the 
Ministerial  benches  who,  though  they  habitually  vote 
with  the  Government,  are  really  a  class  apart,  having 
their  own  traditions,  bearing  their  own  badge.  Mr. 
Courtney  put  the  figure  at  seventy.  They  seceded 
from  the  Liberal  flag  on  the  definite  question  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  In  taking  that  step  they  solemnly 
protested  that  on  all  other  questions  they  were  as  they 
had  lived,  and  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them, 
steadfast  Liberals.  Suppose  on  some  particular  issue, 
say  a  proposal  to  endow  afresh  the  Church  of  England, 
old  instincts  awakening,  they  should  break  the  chain 
of  Tory  alliance  and  go  back  to  their  old  friends,  what 
would  become  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  ?  The 
transference  of  seventy  votes  counts  140  on  a  division. 
Given  the  displacement,  and  out  goes  the  strongest 
Ministry  of  modern  times. 

At  suggestion  of  this  pleasing  dream  a  flush  of 
pleasure  mounted  the  serene  countenance  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  lounging 
on  the  bench  opposite,  made  gallant  effort  to  smile. 
But  it  was  a  very  uneasy  spasm.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
happened  to  be  away,  being  called  to  share  the 
hospitalities  of  his  Sovereign.  That  was  one  of  the 
incidental  consequences  of  the  Great  Secession.  Whilst 
he  was  still  a  member  of  a  Liberal  Government,  engaged 
upon  endeavour  to  urge  its  decorous  trot  into  the  de- 
lirium of  a  Radical  gallop,  the  Member  for  Birmingham's 
visits  to  Windsor  were  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
Had  he  been  in  his  place,  it  is  probable  that  none 
more  than  he  would  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Courtney's 
outburst.  It  was  useful  and,  just  now,  particularly 
opportune  in  the  way  of  reminding  whom  it  might 
concern  where  the  balance  of  power  lies  and  whose 
hand  holds  it.  Nothing  was  further  from  Mr.  Courtney's 
intention.  He  was  thinking  aloud,  communing  with  a 
conscience  smitten  with  alarm.  He  went  back  to  the 
time  prior  to  1886  when  he  ranked  with  the  Liberals. 
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Divided  on  many  points,  they  were  at  least  united  in 
opposition  to  increasing  the  endowment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Here  was  a  Unionist  Government  bringing 
in  a  Bill  which,  however  disguised,  would,  to  Mr. 
Courtney's  logical  mind,  have  that  effect.  Recalling 
and  reciting  the  creed  of  the  Liberal  Unionist — 
Unionist  first,  inflexible  in  opposition  to  disintegration 
of  the  Empire;  apart  from  that,  still  Liberal — what  was 
an  honest  man  to  do  ?  On  that  point  Mr.  Courtney 
had  no  doubt.  He  would  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Tithes  Bill.  But — and  here  was  the 
sting  of  his  reflection — how  far  is  this  to  go  ?  At  what 
point  will  Liberal  Unionists  feel  that  they  have  reached 
the  end  of  their  tether,  and  will  be  no  further  dragged 
at  the  heels  of  their  ancient  foemen  ? 

A  curious,  weighty,  and  significant  speech.  If  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  Mr.  Courtney  with  a  following,  it 
would  be  far  away  the  most  important  political  event 
of  the  week  or  the  year.  But  it  is  Mr.  Courtney's 
peculiarity  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House  he 
chance  to  sit,  he  is  ever  in  a  party  of  one.  To-night 
the  cheers  that  greeted  his  speech  came,  as  usual,  from 
the  benches  opposite.  When  the  division  was  called 
only  one  Liberal  Unionist  followed  him  into  the  lobby, 
and  the  Government  had  a  majority  somewhat  exceeding 
their  normal  point. 

July  25th.    The  House  of  Lords  was  this  afternoon  the 
An  Archaic  scene  of  a  quaint  ceremony.     In  the  ordinary 

Pageant.  wav  new  peers  take  their  seats  without  ex- 
citing much  attention  from  mere  commoners.  To-day 
there  was  a  rare  combination  of  interest.  Lord 
Kitchener  was  introduced  in  his  new  style  of  Baron, 
whilst  Lord  Cromer,  promoted  to  the  Viscountcy, 
was  solemnly  inducted.  Lord  Kitchener  came  first, 
and  Lord  Cromer,  not  yet  having  been  formally 
introduced  as  a  Viscount,  was  qualified  to  take  part 
in  his  introduction.  His  other  friend  was  Lord 
Roberts.  The  three  peers  were  clad  in  the  scarlet 
robes  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament.  Lord  Kitchener's,  put 
on  for  the  first  time,  did  not  by  its  newness  shame 
the  robes  of  his  sponsors,  seeing  that  they  both  are 
comparatively  young  peers. 
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The  procession  entered  from  the  doorway  bslow  the 
bar.  Black  Rod  led,  followed  by  Norrey  King  at  Arms. 
Then  in  the  order  named  came  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord 
Kitchener,  Lord  Roberts  bringing  up  the  rear,  a 
circumstance  that  certified  its  safety.  Black  Rod 
presented  the  new  peer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  seated 
on  the  Woolsack.  Lord  Kitchener,  dropping  on  his 
knee,  presented  his  patent  of  peerage,  which,  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  direction,  was  handed  to  the  care 
of  the  Reading  Clerk.  The  procession  withdrew  to  the 
table,  where  the  new  peer  stood  with  a  sponsor  on  either 
side.  Black  Rod  and  Norroy  King  at  Arms  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  table  facing  the  Woolsack  in  a  position 
of  rigid  "attention."  The  clerk,  in  a  rapid  tone  that 
made  details  of  no  account,  read  the  patent  of  peerage. 
This  done,  the  oath  was  administered.  Lord  Kitchener 
kissed  the  book,  and  the  procession  was  re-formed. 

Black  Rod  now  led  the  way  towards  the  bar. 
Passing  up  the  gangway  just  within  it,  he  directed 
the  new  peer  and  his  sponsors  to  seat  themselves  on 
the  Barons'  Bench.  Here  for  the  moment  they  re- 
mained in  solemn  silence.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  catching  sight  of  them,  lifted 
his  three-cornered  hat  in  salute.  They,  rising  with 
one  accord,  returned  the  salute.  Thrice  this  happened, 
the  peers  bobbing  and  bowing  without  a  smile  on  their 
countenances. 

Once  more  the  procession  was  re-formed,  the  new  peer 
being  led  as  before  at  funereal  pace  to  the  Woolsack. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  regarded  him 
with  studied,  though  polite  aloofness.  Till  this  moment 
he  was  not  a  peer  of  Parliament.  Now  that  his  status 
was  undoubted,  the  Lord  Chancellor  genially  held  out 
the  right  hand  of  friendship,  which  Lord  Kitchener 
clasped  and  gratefully  made  his  escape  by  the  door 
behind  the  throne. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  and  Lord  Roberts,  returning 
in  mufti,  took  their  seats  on  the  second  row  of  the  cross 
benches,  whence  they  had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
Lord  Cromer  go  through  the  same  ceremony  on  taking 
the  oath  and  his  seat  as  a  Viscount.  The  procedure 
followed  was  precisely  the  same,  save  that  Lord  Cromer 
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was  led  to  the  Viscounts'  Bench,  the  front  bench  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side.  He  was  introduced 
by  Viscount  Peel  and  Viscount  Cross,  the  noble  lords 
wearing  the  three  bars  of  ermine,  which,  going  one 
better  than  a  baron,  mark  their  higher  state.  Lord 
Salisbury  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  stages  of 
Viscount  Cromer's  introduction.  There  were  not  many 
peers  present.  A  dozen  ladies  smilingly  surveyed  the 
archaic  pageant  from  the  side  galleries. 

If  Oom  Paul  had  chanced  to  look  in  at  the 
House  of  Lords  about  half-past  seven  this 
Salisbury  on  evening  he  would  have  received  a  more  or 
less  pleasant  shock  of  surprise.  The  country 
was  understood  to  be  anxiously  awaiting  declarations 
that  meant  peace  or  war.  In  both  Houses,  Ministers 
on  the  eve  of  the  Recess  were  to  say  a  last  word  on 
their  Transvaal  policy.  A  peculiar  personal  interest 
attached  to  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  since 
the  Premier  was  expected  at  this  critical  moment 
to  break  long  silence  on  the  subject.  What  Mr. 
Chamberlain  thought  and  intended  everybody  knew 
— or  thought  he  knew.  Lord  Salisbury  had  not 
pronounced  an  opinion  since  events  took  their  latest 
turn.  Meanwhile  popular  fancy,  more  especially 
on  the  Opposition  side,  clothed  him  in  the  white 
robes  of  peace,  placing  in  his  hand  an  olive  branch. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  as 
he  himself  not  too  extravagantly  put  it,  a  truculent 
buccaneer  struggling  to  impose  bloodthirsty  prejudices 
and  desires  on  a  reluctant  Cabinet.  Only  for  Lord 
Salisbury,  so  the  story  runs,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
disregarding  the  health  of  Mrs.  Kruger  would  months 
ago  have  had  her  husband  by  the  throat.  Now  Lord 
Salisbury  was  on  his  feet  preparing  to  speak. 

What  would  he  say  ?  Would  he  throw  over  the 
truculent  buccaneer  in  the  same  direct  fashion  he 
had  withdrawn  the  seat  from  the  Scottish  shopgirl  ? 
Or  would  he  more  gently  let  him  down  by  a  ladder  of 
veiled  sarcasm,  always  kept  ready  at  Hatfield  for  assist- 
ance in  the  case  of  troublesome  colleagues  ? 

The  occasion  seemed  one  likely  to  draw  a  concourse 
of  Peers  eager  to  have  their  questions  answered.  Oom 
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Paul,  making  his  way  down  to  Westminster,  might  well 
have  wondered  whether  there  would  be  room  for  him 
and  his  pipe.  What  he  would  have  beheld  had  he 
looked  in  at  the  hour  named  was  a  chamber  chiefly 
filled  with  the  dusk  of  a  dying  day.  Through  it  were 
discernible  something  like  a  score  of  Peers  scattered 
over  the  red  benches.  The  Bishops'  Bench  was  tenant- 
less.  Not  for  them  to  interfere  in  a  question  whose 
issue  was  Peace  or  War.  By  the  rails  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne  hung  a  shadowy  fringe  of  Privy  Councillors 
from  the  other  House.  Lord  Salisbury,  impressed  by 
the  prevailing  gloom,  weighted  with  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility,  scarce  lifted'  either  head  or  voice.  Less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  to  show  himself 
absolutely  in  unity  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

"  We  have  taken  up  the  case.  We  are  bound  to 
see  it  through,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  We  have 
put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  and  will  not  turn  back," 
responded  Lord  Salisbury. 

in  the  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  House  of  Commons 
Commons.  wouid  emulate  the  House  of  Lords  in  outward 
indifference  to  the  issue  presented.  At  question  time 
there  were  the  usual  gaps  on  the  benches.  Members 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  be  down  at  prayer 
time  in  order  to  secure  a  seat.  When  the  House  got 
into  Committee,  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
rose  to  open  the  debate,  the  audience  did  not  in  point 
of  numbers  come  up  to  the  average  of  an  ordinary 
debate.  Even  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  was  not 
full,  Mr.  Morley  sitting  companionless  at  the  gang- 
way end.  Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not  care  to 
sacrifice  opportunity  of  a  week-end  holiday  in  order 
to  hear  his  successor  in  the  Leadership  of  the 
Opposition  descant  on  the  Transvaal.  What  he 
has  to  say  on  the  Government  policy  in  South 
Africa  is  worthy  of  a  setting  all  to  itself,  which 
may  be  found  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Appro- 
priation Bill.  Sir  Robert  Reid,  who  has  transferred 
to  South  Africa  the  burning  indignation  with  which 
a  few  Sessions  ago  he  regarded  affairs  in  Crete, 
sat  watchful.  C.-B.  was  his  leader,  but  in  order 
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to  retain  his  allegiance   he  must  walk  warily  on  the 
Transvaal  veldt. 

As  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  spoke,  the 
House  silently  and  steadily  filled  till,  when  he  sat 
down,  there  was  not  an  empty  seat  on  the  floor, 
some  members  finding  places  in  the  side  galleries. 
To  late  comers  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  on  his  legs.  The  more  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  in  the  circumstances  is  for  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Vote  to  open  debate  by 
expounding  and  defending  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  masterful  person 
in  small  things  as  well  as  great.  He  was  not 
going  to  throw  away  the  advantage  of  replying  to 
the  official  spokesman  of  the  party  opposite.  Of 
course  he  might  have  waited  till  the  close  of  the 
debate  and  replied  on  it  as  a  whole.  That  is  a 
course  involving  substantial  disadvantage  in  respect 
of  not  being  reported  in  full  length,  in  good  time  to 
have  his  arguments  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
judgments  which,  published  on  the  following  morning, 
pass  as  public  opinion.  Besides,  there  is  a  chivalrous 
abstention  from  pushfulness  that  has  become  classic. 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Guard,  fire  first!"  Mr.  Cham^ 
berlain  is  not  the  man  to  claim,  or  to  have  thrust 
upon  him,  advantage  in  a  duello.  Let  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  have  the  first  shot. 

This  was  kindly  meant,  but  it  proved  a  little 
embarrassing.  At  brief  notice  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  to  change  his  line  of  reconnaissance. 
At  best  it  was  a  difficult  position.  He  had  to  protest 
against  immediate  warlike  action,  whilst  admitting 
that  the  position  created  by  the  shortsighted  selfish- 
ness and  obstinancy  of  the  Boers  is  unbearable,  and 
must  be  remedied.  It  was  a  slack  rope  to  tread.  Sir 
Henry's  achievement  of  the  task  strengthens  a  position 
acquired  throughout  the  Session. 
The  colonial  ^r<  Chamberlain's  speech  was  a  curious 

secretary    amalgam,    the    points    of   juncture    plainly 

discernible.      It  was  in  the  main  a  Cabinet 

memorandum  carefully  drafted  at  a  great  crisis.      Its 

appropriate  deliverance  was  on  the  whole  well  main- 
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tained.  But  here  and  there  were  flashes  of  the  old 
Adam,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  the  familiar  Joseph. 
Such  an  outburst  occurred  when  he  attempted  to  read 
into  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  speech  a  declara- 
tion that  under  no  circumstances  was  armed  force  to 
be  invoked  against  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
canny  Scotsman  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  have  fallen 
into  error  of  that  kind. 

"There  is,"  Sir  Henry  had  been  careful  to  say, 
"no  part  of  the  world"  (and  he  specifically  included 
South  Africa)  "in  which  from  one  year  to  another  there 
may  not  occur  at  almost  any  time  necessity  for  this 
country  to  take  up  arms  in  protection  and  vindication 
of  its  essential  interests." 

He  quickly  corrected  Mr.  Chamberlain's  gloss  on 
his  speech.  The  Colonial  Secretary  smilingly  observed 
that  he  was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
intended  to  say  so.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  think  he 
will  find  to-morrow  that  he  accidentally  omitted  the 
words." 

Sir  Henry  cleverly  caught  Mr.  Chamberlain  out 
in  another  innings.  The  latter  had  the  good  fortune  to 
come  upon  a  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord 
Kimberley  to  the  late  Lord  Selborne,  dated  shortly 
after  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  plaintively  wrote  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Colonial  Secretary  of  those  troubled  times, 
"that  we  ought  to  maintain  a  firm  attitude.  But  there 
is  so  much  disposition  in  members  of  our  party  to 
maintain  that  the  Empire  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
maintained  without  ever  resorting  to  force  that  I 
foresee  difficulties  when  it  comes  to  the  real  pinch." 

That  was  nuts  for  the  Imperialists,  who  boisterously 
cheered.  Here,  painted  by  the  trembling  and  reluctant 
hand  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  was  a  vivid  description  of 
a  powerful,  if  not  a  dominant,  force  in  the  Liberal  party. 
It  stamped  them  indelibly.  What  was  true  in  1881 
would  infallibly  be  true  in  1899.  What  a  hopeless  party 
it  is  !  How  unworthy  to  front  lurking  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  ! 

Before  the  laughter  and  cheers  of  the  jubilant 
Ministerialists  had  subsided  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman 
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was  observed  standing  at  the  table  in  almost  apologetic 
attitude. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  meekly  when  silence  was  restored, 
"  that  letter  was  written  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Opposition  to  laugh  and 
cheer,  and  they  responded  with  a  will.  For  once  in  a 
way  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  put  out.  During  the  last 
dozen  years  he  has  grown  so  familiar  with  the  sudden 
apparition  of  ghosts  of  his  dead  self  that  he  has 
accustomed  himself  to  disregard  their  importunity. 
To-night  he  feebly  made  answer,  "  I  do  not  see  the 
point." 

The  House  did,  and  rudely  laughed  again. 
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CALENDAR— 1899. 
FEBRUARY. 

7.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.    Address.    Debate  thereon  adjourned. 

8.  Wed. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Chinese  Em- 

pire, Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett.     Withdrawn. 
g.Thur. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Lawlessness, 
Church  of  England,  Mr.  S.  Smith.  Division — For,  89. 
Against,  221. 

10.  Fri. — H.M.  Speech.  Address.  Amendment,  Land  in 
Towns,  Mr.  E.  C.  Morton.  Division — For,  123. 
Against,  157. 

13.  Hon. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,   The  People 

of  Wales,  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis.     Division — For,  144. 
Against,  194. 

Amendment,  The  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Labonchere  ; 
an  Amendment  proposed  to  that  Amendment, 
Mr.  Lawson  Dalton.  Division  thereon — For,  107. 
Against,  257.  Division  on  the  Amendment — For, 
105.  Against,  223. 

14.  Tues.— 'Motion    (Privilege),    Lords    of   Parliament   and   the 

Election  of  Members,  Mr.  J.  Lowther.     Division — 

For,  119.     Against,  230. 
H.M.    Speech.      Address.      Amendment,    Highlands 

and    Islands   of  Scotland,   Mr.   Weir.      Division — 

For,  142.     Against,  147. 
Amendment,    Calcutta    Municipal    Bill,   Mr.  Herbert 

Roberts.    Withdrawn. 
Amendment,  Ministers  of  the  Crown  (Directorships), 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill.     Debate  adjourned. 

15.  Wed. — H.M.   Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Ministers  of 

the     Crown     (Directorships).       "Debate     resumed. 
Division — For,  143.     Against,  247. 

16.  Thur. — H.M.   Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Importation 

of  Necessaries  of  Life,  Mr.  Seton-Karr.     Negatived. 

Amendment,     Ireland     (Legislative     Independence), 

Mr.  J.  Redmond.     Division — For,  43.    Against,  300. 

17.  Fri. — H.M.  Speech.    Address.    Amendment,  Railway  Rates, 

&c.  (Ireland),  Mr.  Field.     Withdrawn. 
Amendment,  Distress  (West  of  Ireland),  Mr.  Davitt. 

Debate  adjourned. 
20.  Man. — H.M.  Speech.    Address.    Amendment,  Distress  (West 

of  Ireland).     Debate  resumed.    Division — For,  122. 

Against,  203. 
Amendment,  Postal  Services,  Mr.  Steadman.  Division — 

For,  91.     Against,  159. 
Amendment,  Railways  (U.K.)  Inspection,  Mr.  Maddison. 

Withdrawn. 
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21.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.    Address.    Amendment,  British  Seamen 

Protection,  MrJHavelock  Wilson.  Division — For,  125. 
Against,  206.     Address  agreed  to. 
Motion,   Bishops,    House    of   Lords,   Mr.   H.   Lewis. 
Division — :For,  129.     Against,  200. 

22.  Wed. — Cottage  Homes  Bill,  Mr.  John  Hutton.     Read  2°,  and 

Committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

23.  Thur. — Supply  Resolutions,  Mr.  Balfo-ur. 

London  Government  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour.     Read  i°. 

24.  Fri. — Supply :  Supplementary  Estimates.  Army  Services,  &c. 

27.  Man. — Regulation  of  Railways  Bill,  Mr.  Ritchie.     Read  i°. 

Supplementary  Estimates.     Civil  Services,  &c. 

28.  Tues. — Motion,    Piers    and   Harbours,   Sir  E.  D.   Lawrence. 

Withdrawn. 
Motion,  County  Courts  Jurisdiction,  Mr.  C.  J.  Monks. 

Division — For,  69.     Against,  98. 
Motion,     Mercantile     Marine,     Mr.   R.   G.    Webster. 

Agreed  to. 

MARCH. 

1.  Wed. — Education   of   Children    Bill,   Mr.   Robson.      Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  317.     Against,  59. 

2.  Thur. — Supply  :  Army.     Mr.  G.  Wyndham's  Statement. 

3.  Fri. — Supply :    Army  Services.     FIRST  allotted  day. 

6.  Man. — Telephonic    Communication.      (Consolidated   Fund.) 

Committee.     Resolution  agreed  to. 
Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Bill,  Mr.  Long.     Second  Reading. 
Debate  adjourned. 

7.  Tues. — Motion,    Primary   Education   (England   and   Wales), 

Mr.  Lloyd  George.    Division — For,  81.    Against,  204. 

8.  Wed.— Service  Franchise  Bill,  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple.     Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  188.     Against,  88. 

9.  Thur. — Supply  :  Navy  Services.     Mr.  Goschen's  Statement. 

Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Bill.     Read  2°. 

10.    Fri. — Supply :  Supplementary  Estimates.  Civil  Services. 

13.  Man. — Supply  :  Supplementary  Estimates.  Navy  Services. 

14.  Tues. — Small  Houses  (Acquisition,  &c.)  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Read  i°. 
Supply :  Army  Services.     SECOND  allotted  day. 

15.  Wed. — Petroleum  Bill,  Mr.  Reckitt.   Second  Reading.    Division 

— For,  159.    Against,  244. 

16.  Thur. — Supply  :    Navy  Services.     THIRD  allotted  day. 

17.  Fri. — Supply :   Army  Services.     FOURTH  allotted  day. 

20.  Mon. — Supply :  Vote  on  Account.    FIFTH  allotted  day. 

21.  Tues. — London  Government  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Amend- 

ment.    Mr.  H.  Gladstone.     Debate  adjourned. 
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22.  Wed.— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Bill,  Mr.  Holland.    Second  Reading. 
Debate  adjourned. 

z^.Thur. — London  Government  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Debate 
adjourned. 

24.    Fri. — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

London  Government  Bill.    Second  Reading.   Division 
— For,  245.    Against,  118. 

27.  Man. — Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Bill.     Committed. 

Private  Legislation  (Scotland)  Bill.     Second  Reading. 
Amendment,  Sir  C.  Cameron.     Bill  read  2°. 

28.  Tuts. — Motion,  Easter  adjournment. 


APRIL. 

10.  Mon. — Supply :  Civil  Services,  &c. 

11.  Tues. — Motion,  Crisis  in  the  Church,  Mr.  Gtdge.    Amendment, 

Mr.  S.  Hoare.     Agreed  to. 

12.  Wed. — Fire  Brigades  Bill,  Mr.  Pym.     Second  Reading.     Bill 

withdrawn. 

Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  Mr.  O'Malley.    Second 
Reading.     Division — For,  69.     Against,  167. 

13.  Thur. — Ways  and  Means  :  Financial  Statement,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 

Beach. 

14.  Fri. — Supply  :  Navy  Services.     SIXTH  allotted  day. 

17.  Mon. — Small  Houses,  &c.,  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Amend- 

ment, Mr:  McKenna.     Division — For  the  Bill,  249. 
Against,  69. 

Motion,   Elementary  Education   (Day  Schools),  Mr. 
Jeffreys.     Division — For,  147.     Against,  67. 

18.  Tues. — Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  &c.,  Bill,  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Read  3°. 

Motion,  National  Expenditure,  Mr.  Buchanan.     Divi- 
sion— For,  69.     Against,  133. 

19.  Wed. — Criminal  Law,  &c.  (Ireland)  Repeal  Bill,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Second  Reading.    Division — For,  141.    Against,  220. 

20.  Thur. — Ways  and  Means  :  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

21.  Fri. — Supply :   Army  Estimates.    SEVENTH  allotted  day. 

24.  Mon. — London  Government  Bill.    Committee.    First  Sitting. 

25.  Tues. — London  Government  Bill.  Committee.  Second  Sitting. 

26.  Wed. — Ecclesiastical  Assessments  (Scotland)  Bill,  Mr.  Gordon. 

Second  Reading.    Division — For,  177.   Against,  122. 

27.  Thur. — London  Government  Bill.    Committee.  Third  Sitting. 

28.  Fri. — Supply :  Civil  Services,  &c.     EIGHTH  allotted  day. 
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MAY. 

1.  Man. — Finance  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Debate  adjourned. 

2.  Tues. — Finance  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Division — For,  280 

Against,  155. 

3.  Wed.— Liquor,   Local   Veto   (Scotland)   Bill,  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 

Second  Reading.   Division — For,  143.    Against,  257. 

4.  Thur. — London    Government    Bill.       Committee.       Fourth 

Sitting. 

5.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     NINTH  allotted  day. 

8.  Mon.-r—  London  Government  Bill.    Committee.    Fifth  Sitting. 

9.  Tues. — London  Government  Bill.    Committee.    Sixth  Sitting. 
10.  Wed. — Church  .  Discipline   Bill,   Mr.  C.  Me  Arthur.     Second 

Reading. 
Amendment,    Sir    R.    Webster.       Division — For    the 

Amendment,  310.     Against,  156. 
ii.Thttr. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     First  Sitting. 
12.    Fri. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  reported. 
Ways  and  Means  :  Resolutions  agreed  to. 
Colonial  Loan  Funds  Bill.     Read  2°. 

15.  Mon. — London    Government    Bill.       Committee.       Seventh 

Sitting. 

16.  Tues. — London    Government    Bill.        Committee.       Eighth 

Sitting. 

17.  Wed. — Rating    of    Machinery    Bill,     Sir    W.    Houldsworth. 

Second  Reading.     House  counted  out. 

18.  Thur. — Motion  for  Adjournment,  Public  meeting  County  of 

Mayo,  Mr.  Dillon.    Division — For,  107.   Against,  212. 
London  Government  Bill.    Committee.   Ninth  Sitting 
Bill  Reported. 

19.  Fri, — Motion  for  Adjournment.     Whitsuntide  Recess. 

31.  Wed. — Education  (Children)  Bill.    Committee.    First  Sitting. 

JUNE. 

1.  Thur. — Motion  for  Adjournment,    Belfast   Public   Meetings, 

Mr.  Dillon.     Division — For,  73.     Against,  125. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     ELEVENTH  allotted  day. 

2.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     TWELFTH  allotted  day. 
5.  Mon. — Motion     (Privilege),     Interference    of    Peers    in    an 

Election,  Mr.  J,  Lowtlier.  Division  —  For,  86. 
Against,  231. 

Motion  (Privilege)  (Grant  to  Lord  Kitchener),  Mes- 
sage from  Her  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill.  Withdrawn. 

Supply :  Grant  to  Lord  Kitchener.  Division — For, 
393.  Against,  51. 
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6.  Tues. — Finance  Bill.     Considered. 

London  Government  Bill.     Considered. 

7.  Wed. — Education    of   Children    Bill.     Committee.     Second 

Sitting.     Bill  Reported. 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sunday  Closing)  Bill,  Mr.Tritton. 

Second  Reading.     Debate  adjourned. 
Wine,  &c.,  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Second  Reading.    Division — For,  138.    Against,  183. 

8.  Thitr. — Soudan  Expedition,  Thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord 

Kitchener.  Motion.  Division — For,  321.  Against,  20. 
Ditto,  to  the  Officers.  Division — For,  347.  Against,  18. 
Ditto,  to  the  Petty  Officers.  Division — For,  355. 

Against,  16. 
London  Government  Bill.     Further  considered.     Bill 

to  be  Read  3°. 

9.  Fri. — Supply :  Civil  Services,  &c.    THIRTEENTH  allotted  day. 

12.  Mon. — Private  Legislation,  &c.  (Scotland),  Bill..  Committee. 

First  Sitting. 

13.  Tues. — London  Government  Bill.     Read  3°. 

14.  Wed. — Education  of  Children  Bill.     Read  3°. 

15.  Thur. — Indian  Tariff  Act,  Motion  for  an  Address,  Sir  H.  Fowler* 

Division — For,  152.    Against,  293. 

16.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.  FOURTEENTH  allotted  day. 

19.  Mon. — Private  Legislation,  &c.  (Scotland),  Bill.     Committee. 

Second  Sitting. 

20.  Tues. — Private    Legislation,   &c.    (Scotland),   Bill.      Bill  Re- 

ported. 

Telegraphs  (Telephonic,  &c.)  Bill.     Second  Reading. 
Debate  adjourned. 

21.  Wed. — Military  Works   (Money).     Committee.      Resolution. 

Division — For,  241.     Against,  66. 

22.  Thur. — Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)  Bill,  Mr.  W.  Long.    Motion. 

Division — For,  247.     Against,  169.     Bill  read  i°. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     FIFTEENTH  allotted  day. 

23.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     SIXTEENTH  allotted  day. 

26.  Mon. — Board    of   Education    Bill,    Sir   J.    Gorst.      Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  182.     Against,  80. 

27.  Tues. — Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)   Bill.      Second  Reading. 

Amendment,  "This  day  three  months,"  Mr.  Asquith. 
Debate  adjourned. 

28.  Wed. — Small  Houses  (Acquisition,  &c.)  Bill.     Considered.' 

29.  Thur.— Tithe  Rent  Charge   (Rates)    Bill.     Second    Reading. 

Division  on  Amendment — For,  176.     Against,  314. 

30.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services.    SEVENTEENTH  allotted  day. 
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JULY. 

3.  Hon. — Royal  Niger  Company  (Consolidated  Fund).     Com- 

mittee.    Resolution.     Division — For,  223.    Against, 
101. 

Military  Works  Bill.  Second  Reading.  Debate 
adjourned. 

4.  Tttes. — Private  Legislation  (Scotland)  Bill.     Considered. 

Small  Houses  (Acquisition,  &c.)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

5.  Wed. — Agricultural,  &c.  (Ireland),  Instruction  Bill.     Read  2°. 

6.  Thur. — London  Government  Bill.     Lords'  Amendments  con- 

sidered. 

Military  Works  Bill.  Read  3°.  Division — For,  159. 
Against,  53. 

7.  Fri. — Supply :  Civil  Services.     EIGHTEENTH  allotted  day. 

10.  Man. — Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)  Bill.     Committee.     First 

Sitting. 

11.  Tues. — Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)  Bill.    Committee.    Second 

Sitting. 

12.  Wed.— Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)  Bill.     Committee.     Third 

Sitting. 

13.  Thur. — Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)  Bill.    Committee.    Fourth 

Sitting.     Bill  Reported. 

14.  Fri. — Supply:   Civil   Services.     NINETEENTH  allotted  day. 

17.  Mon. — Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Bill.     Considered. 

18.  Tues. — Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Bill.     Considered. 

19.  Wed. — Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Bill.     Considered. 

20.  Thur. — Tithe  Rent  Charge  (Rates)  Bill.    Read  3°.    Division — 

For,  182.     Against,  117. 
Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  BiU.     Considered. 

21.  Fri. — Supply  :    Navy    and    Army    Services.       TWENTIETH 

allotted   day. 

24.  MOH. — Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  BilL     Considered. 

Agricultural,  &c.  (Ireland),  Instruction  Bill.  Con- 
sidered. 

Telegraph  (Telephonic,  &c.)  Bill.  Considered.  De- 
bate adjourned. 

Private  Legislation  (Scotland)  Bill.     Read  3°. 

25.  Tues. — Sale  of  Food,  &c.  Bill.     Read  3°. 

Naval  Works  Bill.     Read  2°. 

Telegraph  (Telephonic,  &c.)  Bill.     Considered. 

26.  Wed. — Royal  Niger  Company  Bill.      Reported. 

27.  Thur. — Royal  Niger  Company  Bill.     Committee.     Read  3°. 

Naval  Works  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  Reported. 
Military  Works  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  Reported. 

28.  Fri. — Supply :  Civil  Services.    TWENTY-FIRST  allotted  day. 
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31.  Mon. — Colonial  Loans  Bill.     Read  2°.     Division— For,  124. 

Against,  69. 

High  Court  of  Justice,  Additional  Judges,  Motion  for 
Address  to  the  Crown,  Mr.  Balfour.  Division — 
For,  159.  Against,  28. 

AUGUST. 

1.  Tues. — Colonial  Loans  Bill.     Committee.     First  Sitting. 

Board  of  Education  Bill.     Considered.     Read  3°. 

2.  Wed.— Colonial  Loans  Bill.     Read  3°. 

3-Thur. — Supply:  Civil  Services.  TWENTY-SECOND  allotted  day. 

Committee  closed. 
4.    Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services.     TWENTY-THIRD  allotted  day. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

7.  Mon. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.     Read  2°. 

8.  Tues. — East  India  Revenue  Accounts.     Considered. 

9.  Wed. — Consolidated   Fund   (Appropriation)   Bill.     Read   3°. 

Prorogation. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE      WAR      SESSION. 

Mr  Balfour  on  "  Bluffing."  —  The  Reserves.  —  The 
Irish  Brotherhood. — Bombastes  O'Furioso. — A  Last 
Resource. — Irishmen  and  Irishmen. 

Oct.  17th.  In  despite  of  the  pheasants,  there  was  a  large 
Mr.  Baifour  muster  of  members  at  the  summons  of  the 
on -Bluffing.1  gueen  for  a  ^ar  Session.  When,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  Speaker  quietly  entered  the  House  from 
behind  his  Chair  (the  barren  ceremonial  of  the  Royal 
Commission  having  been  accomplished  two  hours  earlier) 
the  benches  were  by  no  means  crowded.  But  within 
the  glass  doors  could  be  heard  the  buzz  of  the  animated 
throng  in  the  lobby.  These  entered  rapidly  when  the 
hour  struck.  The  strangers'  galleries  were  crowded  to 
the  utmost  limit,  making  scarcely  any  appreciable 
reduction  of  the  throng  wraiting  for  off-chances  in  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  central  lobby.  In  the  Diplomatic 
Gallery  were  the  Danish  Minister,  the  Swiss  Minister, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Balfour,  replying  to  a  brief  and  cautious  speech 
from  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  insisted  that  at  the 
time  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  on  the  eve  of  the  Proroga- 
tion, and  even  later,  the  Government  believed  their 
just  demands  on  behalf  of  the  Uitlanders  would  be 
granted.  That  hope  had  been  shattered  by  the 
criminal  obstinacy  of  the  Boers.  As  to  the  delay 
in  putting  forward  the  counter-proposals  after  the 
franchise  question  had  been  closed,  did  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  really  think  it  was  not  in  the  interests 'of 
peace  ?  Everyone  else  thought  leaving  the  door,  if 
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not  open,  at  least  ajar,  tended  to  peace  rather  than 
to  war. 

The  most  effective  portion  of  an  exceedingly  able 
speech  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  dealt  with  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition's  charge  that  in  their 
negotiations  with  President  Kruger  they  had  been 
"  bluffing."  He  innocently  observed  that  he  was 
informed  the  phrase  was  used  in  connection  with  a  game 
of  cards  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge.  It  meant  that  a 
player,  having  no  useful  cards  in  his  hands,  endeavoured 
to  lead  his  opponent  to  believe  he  had.  As  applicable 
to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
South  African  Republic,  that  was  certainly  not  the  case. 

"  We  have  the  cards,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  amid  loud 
cheers,  "  and  we  mean  to  play  them." 

Sir  Henry  had  supported  his  illustration  about 
bluffing  by  alluding  to  the  despatch  of  troops.  "  He 
disapproves  of  that  ?  "  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  : 
"  Where  should  we  have  been  at  this  moment  if  we  had 
not  sent  troops  ?  "  Here  the  cheering  broke  in  afresh. 

Another  enthusiastically  cheered  passage  was  the 
allusion  to  the  gathering  of  the  Colonies  round  the 
Mother  Country.  "  We  have  with  us,"  he  said,  "  the 
conscience  of  the  Empire  and  the  material  resources 
of  the  Empire.  Surely,  then,  we  may  look  forward 
without  undue  misgiving  to  the  result  of  a  contest 
which  is  not  of  our  seeking,  which  we  would  have 
given  everything  consistently  with  the  honour  of  this 
country  to  avoid,  but  which,  as  it  has  been  forced  upon 
us,  will  be  carried  through  to  its  final,  its  honourable, 
and,  I  hope,  its  not  remote  conclusion." 

Loud  cheers  approved  this  peroration,  delivered  with 
grave  earnestness. 

Oct.  isth.  The  Government  had  to-day  a  fresh  surprise 
The  Reserves,  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country. 
Soon  after  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  discovered  standing  at  the  bar 
holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?  "  said  the  Speaker. 

"  A  letter  from  Her  Majesty,"  responded  Mr.  Balfour, 
"  signed  with  her  own  sign-manual." 

The   missive   brought  up,  the   Speaker  read  it.     It 
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announced  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa 
constituting,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty,  a  case  of 
great  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  is  thought  right  to  order  the  embodiment 
of  the  Militia,  and  call  out  such  portions  of  the  Reserve 
as  may  be  necessary  for  permanent  service.  The 
reading  of  the  letter  was  received  in  silence. 
Oct.  19th.  To  debate  on  the  Address  Colonel  Saunderson 
The  Irish  contributed  a  speech  that,  in  point  of  wit, 
Brotherhood,  humour,  and  readiness  of  retort,  was  a  return 
to  his  best  form.  It 
goes  without  saying 
that  it  was  mainly 
directed  to  make  things 
unpleasant  for  his 
beloved  countrymen 
immediately  opposite. 
As  a  rule  none  more 
than  they  enjoy  his 
pleasantries.  On  this 
particular  occasion 
they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  treat  his 
badinage  as  if  he  were 
the  Secretary  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant 
talking  about  cham- 
pagne and  sojourn  on 
the  Riviera  for  con- 
valescents in  the  West 
of  Ireland. 

Certainly  the  Colonel 
was  pitiless.  Nothing 
nastier  could  be  said 
than  when,  the  Irish 
members  having 
brought  the  gravest  "  Then,  I  suppose,  the  money 
accusations  against  the  was  returned  ?  " 

Uitlander    party    in 

South  Africa,  he  reminded  them  that  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  Cecil  Rhodes,  had  subscribed  £10,000 
to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Dillon  leaped  to 
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his  feet  angrily  protesting   that  the  money  had  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Parnell,  not  to  him. 

"  You  cannot  buy  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,"  he 
proudly  said. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  the  money 
was  returned  ?  " 

Here  followed  a  period  of  pained  silence.  It  did  not 
last  long.  Presently  the  Colonel's  countrymen,  led  by 
Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  were  howling  interruptions. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Colonel  Saunderson,  "it  is 
really  impossible  for  me  to  stand  against  this  gorilla 
warfare." 

Of  course  he  meant  guerilla  warfare.  The  slight 
variation  in  accent  was  quite  accidental,  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  moment. 

Oct  20th.    It  is  a  curious  coincidence,   illustrating  the 

Bombastes  universality  of  a  charming  race,  that  on  the 

o-Furioso.   evening   of  tne    day    the    Dublin    Fusiliers 

wreathed  fresh  laurels   over  their  nation's  quarterings 

on  the  British  flag,    Mr.  William  Redmond    achieved 

a  personal  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Seton  Kerr  made  the  opening,  earning  the 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  members  by  giving  bold  adver- 
tisement to  certain  obscure  playing  at  sedition  in 
Ireland.  He  quoted  the  instances,  named  two 
members,  and  asked  "  What  action  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  take  in  reference  to  the 
same  ?  "  With  another  dull  man  in  the  place  of  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  of 
wasting  public  time,  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
and  gratifying  the  burning  desire  of  Bombastes 
O'Furioso  to  obtain  a  cheap  advertisement,  whether 
by  labels  attached  to  his  boots  hung  on  a  tree  or 
otherwise. 

Happily,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  in  his  place  and 
in  gayest  humour.  Two  of  the  members  implicated 
gave  him  added  opportunity  swiftly  seized.  Mr.  Swift 
MacNeill,  his  voice  mellowed  by  the  tears  that  trickled 
through  it,  asked  why  he,  who  had  written  a  letter  to 
be  read  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  should  remain  per- 
sonally responsible  ?  Redmond  cadet,  in  his  comically 
pompous  manner,  his  most  solemn  intonation  of 
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carefully-dissevered  syllables,  admitted  he  had  suggested 
that  a  message  of  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  President 
Kruger.  But,  he  gravely  asked,  was  he  not  therein 
strictly  following  the  example  set  by  Her  Majesty's 
grandson  the  German  Emperor  ? 

"A  jest's  prosperity,"  said  the  shrewd  Rosaline, 
"  lies  in  the  ears  of  him  that  hears  it."  Mr.  Redmond 
evidently  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  a 
jest.  He  was  startled,  and  at  the  outset  offended,  by 
the  sudden  roar  of  laughter  that  filled  the  House. 
That  was  only  another  proof  of  the  studied  contempt 
with  which  English  members  treat  the  elect  of  Ireland. 
What  could  be  plainer  than  the  parallel  he  had  put, 
more  logical  than  the  conclusion  it  suggested  ?  Here 
was  the  German  Emperor  (also  named  William,  by 
the  way,  but  that  is  a  detail),  who  had  sent  a  friendly 
message  to  Mr.  Kruger,  and  no  one  in  the  House 
noticed  it.  No  sooner  did  William  Hoey  Kearney 
Redmond,  Member  for  East  Clare,  venture  at  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  to  comfort  the  harassed 
President  with  a  similar  communication  than  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  portentous  questions. 

A  Last      This   background     of    stolid    self-sufficiency 

Resource.  gave  the  last  touch  of  effect  to  the  airy  wit 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  reply.  What  under  less  habile 
management  might  have  grown  into  an  angry  thunder- 
storm became  a  summer  shower,  passing  away  in  the 
sunlight  of  good-humour  and  irrepressible  laughter. 
That  was  a  conclusion  of  the  matter  that  did  not  at  all 
suit  the  book  of  the  Member  for  East  Clare.  There  is, 
after  all,  a  sense  of  humour  in  Ireland,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  let  a  short  Session  close  with  this  burst 
of  merry  laughter  ringing  round  his  name.  There 
was  one  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  efface  recollec- 
tion. He  must  get  himself  suspended. 

There  is  nothing  goes  so  straight  home  to  what  Mr. 
Philip  Stanhope  calls  "  the  heart  and  soul "  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  as  the  suspension  of  his  representative  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Those  who  have  frequently 
witnessed  the  performance  know  that  it  is  wholly 
harmless,  monotonously  void  of  personal  danger.  It 
even  has,  as  in  the  present  case,  its  personal 
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advantages,  since  it  relieves  a  member  who  has  larked 
through  the  fun  of  the  fair  from  further  attendance 
at  a  stage  when  the  course  of  events  has  grown 
humdrum.  Honest  Pat,  sitting  in  his  cabin  in  town 
or  country,  pictures  a  scene  in  which  his  "  mimber," 
the  man  who  personally  represents  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  stands  up  single-handed  to  fight  against  the 
arrogance  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Early  in  last  night's  sitting  Redmond  cadet 

Irishmen       ..-/..  •,,      S        c          ,      e  ,  .    ,, 

and  tried  it  on  with  the  Speaker,  and  was  quietly 
isn-  beaten  off.  His  last  chance  came  now  when 
the  House  \vas  in  Committee.  The  pursuit  of  the 
distinction  of  getting  one's  self  suspended  in  the 
House  of  Commons  requires  no  special  skill  or  any 
rare  endowment  of  intelligence.  A  member  has 
merely  to  remain  on  his  feet  when  the  Speaker  or 
Chairman  of  Committees  interposes,  and  shout 
irrelevancies  when  his  attention  has  been  pointedly 
called  to  the  business  before  the  House.  It  is  not, 
really,  so  heroic  as,  for  example,  bayonet  in  hand  to 
storm  the  hill  that  overcrests  Glencoe. 

But  there  are  Irishmen  and  Irishmen.  In  the  grey 
light  of  yesterday  morning  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  helped 
to  break  the  arrogant  power  of  the  Boers.  Just  alter 
dinner,  under  the  cosy  gaslight  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Kruger's  patron,  after  a  pointless 
squabble  with  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  got  himself 
suspended. 
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SECOND    SESSION— 1899. 
OCTOBER. 

17.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.      Address.      Amendment,  War,  Great 

Britain  and  the  South  African  Republics,  Mr.  Dillon* 
Division — For,  54.     Against,  322. 

18.  Wed. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.      Amendment,  Negotiation 

with  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Stanhope. 
Debate  adjourned. 

icf.Thur. — H.M.  Speech.  Address.  Division  on  the  Amendment — 
For,  135.     Against,  362.     Address  agreed  to. 

20.     Fri. — Supply  :     Army    Services.       Resolutions    agreed    to. 
Division — For,  271.     Against,  32. 

23.  Man. — Ways  and  Means.     Resolutions  agreed  to. 

24.  Tues. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.     Read  i°. 

25.  Wed.— Ditto.  Do.  Read  2°. 

26.  Thur. — Ditto.  Do.  Committee. 

27.  Fri. — Ditto.  Do.  Read  3°. 

Prorogation. 


SESSION     1900. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

MINISTERS    ON    THEIR    DEFENCE. 

The  Hawksley  Correspondence.  —  A  Tight  Place.  — 
A  Pacificator. — An  Alarmed  Unionist. — Throwing 
Down  the  Glove. — The  House  of  Lords. — Deadly 
Dulness. — LochieVs  Warning. — LochieVs  Response. — 
The  Jameson  Raid. — A  Note  of  Interrogation. — 
At  Bay. 

Feb.  ist.  Of  the  cloud  of  questions  on  the  paper, 
The  eight-nine  in  number,  most  of  them  more 

Hcorre-v  or  IGSS  closely  relating  to  the  war,  attention 
spondence.  was  concentrated  on  a  cluster  addressed  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
authenticity  or  otherwise  of  what  purported  to  be 
letters  and  telegrams  passing  between  the  late  Assistant 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  solicitor  to  the  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa, 
documents  recently  published  in  a  Brussels  newspaper. 
In  studiously  quiet,  matter-of-fact  manner,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  said  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
letters  in  question.  Those  passing  between  Mr.  Fair- 
field  and  Mr.  Hawksley  were  substantially — he  did  not 
think  verbally — correct.  He  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  seen  them  at  the  time,  "but  no  doubt  they  were 
written  under  my  instructions." 

This  reply,  eagerly  listened  to,  was  followed  by  an 
excited  buzz  of  conversation  on  both  sides  of  the 
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House.  Later  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  asked  Mr.  Balfour 
what  steps,  if  any,  the  Government  intend  to  take  when 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  deliberately  charged  with 
personal  dishonour  and  public  falsehood. 

"  My  view,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  shortly,  "  is  that  such 
an  accusation  should  be  treated  with  contempt." 

Recurring  to  the  Hawksley  correspondence, 

Feb.    2nd.      ,»         0  IT-  ,  •        i       •        1,1          i    ^ 

Mr.  Samuel  Evans  particularised  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Hawksley  on  the  2Oth  of  February, 
1897,  in  which  he  said  that  the  cable  messages  passing 
in  the  last  half  of  1895  would  probably  have  to  come 
out  before  the  South  Africa  Committee,  and  "  if  they 
did  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  have  no  one  but 
himself  to  blame."  Mr.  Evans  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  state  what  were  the 
communications  referred  to,  and  whether  they  will  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  always  manages  "to  answer 
questions  on  this  topic  in  an  indifferent  manner  that 
suggests  they  refer  to  someone  else,  was  even  more 
than  usually  successful  in  that  effort.  He  "  assumed  " 
that  the  cables  alluded  to  were  those  Mr.  Hawksley 
declined  to  produce  before  the  Committee.  "  If 
so,  they  formed  part  of  a  batch  sent  to  me  in  1896 
for  confidential  perusal  and  return."  They  were 
returned  almost  immediately,  with  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  no  personal  objection 
to  their  publication.  As  none  of  the  papers  were  in  his 
possession,  he  would  be  unable  to  lay  them  on  the  table. 
Pressed  by  Mr.  Evans,  he  emphatically  declared  that  he 
had  no  copies  of  the  documents. 

This  reply,  asserting  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
neither  the  originals  nor  copies  of  the  cable  messages 
referred  to,  puzzled  eager  listeners.  Last*  Session,  when 
the  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  offered  to  produce  the  documents  if  either 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  or  Sir  William  Harcourt 
invited  him  to  do  so. 
Feb  3rd  When,  on  Tuesday,  Ministers  met  Parlia- 

A  Tight     ment  in  a  new  Session,  their  relations  with 

piace.      the  public   were    in  a  condition    not    to  be 

regarded  with  equanimity  even  by  one  who  could  still 
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boast  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  128. 
A  few  months  ago,  when  this  same  Parliament  separated, 
it  was  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  in  February  an 
ever-victorious  British  army  would  be  in  sight  of 
Pretoria.  The  only  thing  that  disturbed  complacency 
was  a  shamefaced  feeling  that,  after  all,  there  was 
something  in  Mr.  John  Morley's  metaphor  of  ten  men 
in  mail  attacking  one  man  in  a  shirt.  With  an  army 
overwhelming  in  numbers,  commanded  by  renowned 
generals,  armed  and  equipped  with  all  the  resources  of 
a  great  Empire,  the  drawback  to  the  satisfaction  that 
rilled  the  House  in  October  was  conviction  of  the 
disproportionate  strength  of  the  foe. 

What  befel  between  the  closing  of  the  Autumn 
Session  and  the  opening  of  the  one  now  in  full  talk 
need  not  be  related  here.  It  is  most  sharply  summarised, 
most  graphically  put,  in  a  rarely  maladroit  admission 
stumbled  upon  to-night  by  so  practised  a  debater  as 
Mr.  Goschen.  Defending  his  colleagues  and  himself 
against  charges  of  mismanagement  of  the  campaign, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Bluejackets,  who  when  the  Army  was  in 
parlous  state  at  Ladysmith  arrived  writh  their  guns  "  in 
the  nick  of  time."  Instantly  perceiving  that  this  happy 
accident  led  to  the  enquiry,  "Where  were  the  guns 
Sir  George  White  ought  to  have  had,  and  where  the 
cavalry  that  would  have  helped  to  avert  disaster?"  Mr. 
Goschen  abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

An  On  the  threshold  of  a  Session  opening  under 
Unexpected  these  dire  circumstances  help  came  to  the 
Government  from  a  quite  unexpected  quarter.. 
The  very  last  thing  the  most  sanguine  Minister  a  week 
ago  expected  was  that  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition 
would  formally  commit  themselves  to  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  Address.  Avowedly  their  position, 
as  far  as  so  complex  an  attitude  may  be  defined,  is,  that 
whilst  they  question  the  policy  that  led  up  to  the  war, 
and  condemn  in  detail  the  administration  of  the 
campaign,  patriotism  forbids  that  they  should  take  any 
step  calculated  to  embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
at  a  time  war  is  actually  in  progress.  The  circumstance 
that,  up  to  now,  the  battle  has  gone  against  the  British 
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is  an  added,  and  might  be  expected  to  prove  an 
insuperable,  reason  against  presenting  to  the  world  an 
appearance  of  division  in  the  National  Council. 

There  is  no  question  of  burking  criticism  or 
binding  freedom  of  speech.  There  would  be  no  lack 
of  amendments  on  which  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Front  Bench  might  deliver  their  souls  in  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Lord  Lansdowne.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  given  notice  of  an  amendment  that  would 
have  served  every  purpose  in  that  direction,  with  the 
essential  and  crucial  difference  that  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  as  represented  by  the  Front  Bench,  would 
not  be  formally  responsible  for  initiating  debate  or 
insisting  on  a  division. 

Possibly  the  temptation  to  resurrect  Lord  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  and  provide  him  with  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  terse  and  powerful  indictment  of  the 
Government  in  which  his  noble  brother  is  a  principal 
member,  proved  too  strong  in  Front  Opposition 
Bench  councils.  However  it  be,  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  depressed  colleagues  woke  up  joyful  one  morning 
to  find  that  an  amendment  amounting  to  a  vote  of 
censure  was  to  be  moved  from  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench.  "  Now  hath  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
my  hand."  Regarded  as  a  tactical  move,  this  worked 
in  two  ways  equally  pleasing  in  Downing  Street.  It 
tended  to  make  the  Opposition  unpopular  with  a 
nation  which,  whilst  sternly  resolved  by-and-by  to 
call  bunglers  to  account,  is  for  the  moment  solely 
set  on  retrieving  military  honour  and  seeing  the 
British  flag  wave  over  the  dismantled  fortresses  of 
Pretoria.  It  closed  up  the  Ministerial  ranks  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  week  ago  ominously  restless 
at  successive  disclosure  of  shortcomings  at  the  War 
Office,  followed  by  disaster  in  the  field. 

An        This  extraordinary  and  unexpected  stroke  of 
lndanCdrean°n  luck   may  have   upset    the  balance  even   of 

Apology.  a  veteran  statesman  like  Lord  Salisbury. 
However  it  be,  his  troubles  began  the  moment  he  rose 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  The 
untimely  flippancy  of  his  manner  brought  down  upon 
him  a  stately  rebuke  from  Lord  Rosebery,  which 
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found  instant  echo  in  the  House  and,  later,  through- 
out the  country.  That  was  bad  enough ;  but  Lord 
Salisbury  has  survived  many  similar  rebukes,  dating 
from  the  historic  one  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  begged 
to  have  a  blazing  indiscretion  excused  on  the  ground 
that  his  noble  friend  was  a  master  of  flouts  and  gibes 
and  sneers. 

There  was  something  to  follow  personally  more 
vexatious  than  Lord  Rosebery's  unpremeditated  and 
loftily-pitched  contribution  to  a  mediocre  debate. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  the 
Prime  Minister  laid  the  responsibility  for  disasters 
in  South  Africa  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury  he  was 
not  thinking  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  still  less  of 
Sir  Francis  Mowatt.  He  had  by  accident  dropped 
into  a  cynical  mood,  and  he  drifted  along  disregard- 
ing inferences  and  wholly  unconscious  of  consequences. 
The  Premier  was  genuinely  surprised  when  the  Per- 
manent Secretary  to  the  Treasury  presented  himself 
with  peremptory  demand  for  retractation  and  apology. 
If  the  Man  in  the  Moon  had  next  appeared  with 
angry  remonstrance  against  casual  references  to  whole 
cheeses,  the  hapless  Premier  would  not  have  been  a 
bit  astonished. 

It  is  a  perverse  world  wherein  people  persist  in 
taking  au  pied  de  la  lettre  the  public  utterances  of  a 
statesman  at  the  head  of  an  Empire's  affairs.  How- 
ever, there  it  was.  The  Treasury  was  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  it  but  for  the 
master  of  legions  to  come  down  on  Thursday  and, 
humbly  standing  in  the  place  whence  on  Tuesday  he 
caustically  spoke,  explain  that  he  had  not  meant 
what  he  then  said. 

Feb.  eth.     Lord     Edmund     Fitzmaurice's    amendment 
consolation  to     the     Address,     challenging     .Ministerial 

Dillon     conduct    of    affairs    in    South    Africa,    was 
Lobby,      negatived  by  a  majority  of  213  in  a  House 
of  491  members. 

The  freshest  and  most  notable  passage  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  was  the  glowing  adulation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  the  inspirer  of  Imperial  spirit  in  the 
Colonies. 
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"  His  name,"  he  declared  with  quite  unusual  fervour, 
"will  be  forever  associated  with  a  great  moment  in 
our  history." 

The  effect  of  a  fine  passage  was  marred  by  the 
quaint  soliloquy  of  a  member  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  might  justly  boast  that  under  his  administration 
the  Colonies  have  clustered  round  the  home  country. 
When  he  had  spoken  the  words  "  my  right  hon. 
friend  may  justly  boast,"  the  unnamed  member,  as 
if  conversing-  with  himself,  observed,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  conviction,  "  He  will." 

A  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  the  Ministerialists 
joined,  impeded  for  a  moment  the  generous  flow  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  eloquence. 

A  private  letter  from  Cape  Town  states  that 
since    his    arrival    Lord    Kitchener,    in    the 

The  -  .    .  . 

sa'vation  of  course  oi  enquiries,  has  discovered  that 
Mafeking.  Mafekjng  largely  owes  to  Lord  Edward 
Cecil  the  possibility  of  its  long  defence.  Ascertaining 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war  that  the  Government 
contractor  had  orders  to  send  to  Mafeking  a  certain 
quantity  of  stores,  the  Premier's  son,  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  pledging  his  private  credit,  directed 
that  the  quantity  should  be  increased  fourfold.  This 
was  done,  and  gallant  little  Mafeking  abundantly 
provisioned. 

Feb    9th    To-night,   for   the  first  time  since  the  great 
discomfiture,   there    was    in    the    House    of 

The  Shade  -    .  ,  - 

of  Commons  a  taint  echo  or  the  peremptory 
ie"'  voice  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Since  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  broke  up  in  Committee  Room 
No.  15,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  potent  influence  at 
Westminster.  There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
fight  in  a  man,  even  in  an  Irishman,  and  the  Irish 
members,  broken  up  into  sections,  \vere  so  violently 
engaged  in  pummelling  each  other  that  the  Saxon 
was  unnoticed.  For  fourteen  years  they  sat  together, 
more  Hibernico  separated,  in  their  old  quarters  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side.  Mr.  Dillon 
when  selected  for  the  Leadership  of  the  numerical 
majority  appropriated  the  seat  whence  Mr.  Parnell 
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once  dominated  the  House.  Ordinary  leaders  of 
sections  of  party  in*  the  House  of  Commons  invari- 
ably make  for  corner  seats.  Parnell,  with  his  careless 
indifference  to  such  things,  was  content  to  lose  himself 
among  ordinary  people  along  the  length  of  the  bench. 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  among  whose  many  virtues 
modesty  does  not  obtrusively  shine,  must  needs  have 
his  corner  seat,  and  found  it  on  the  fourth  bench  below 
the  gangway.  Mr.  Tim  Healy  observing  the  corner 


United  Ireland. 


seat  on  the  third  bench  was  not  appropriated,  secures 
it  for  his  own  use  on  the  too  rare  occasions  of 
his  appearance  in  the  House.  Beyond  its  normal 
convenience,  it  has  the  attraction  of  enabling  him  to 
sit  with  his  back  aggressively  turned  upon  his  nominal 
chief,  Mr.  John  Dillon.  In  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  hour,  with  the  millennium  come  again  to  the 
party,  Mr.  Healy  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  long- 
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established  habit  or  turn  upon  Mr.  Dillon  other  than 
a  cold  shoulder. 

A  This  personal  attitude  is  the  more  remark- 
pacificator.  a^je  smce  the  pact  of  peace  solemnised  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  by  the  unanimous  election 
of  Mr.  John  Redmond  to  the  Leadership  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Healy.  The  popular  conception  of  his 
character  does  not,  it  is  true,  present  him  in  the 
character  of  a  Man  of  Peace.  The  pet  name 
"Truculent  Tim"  more  closely  realises  the  general 
view  of  his  attitude.  Nevertheless,  it  is  he  who, 
patiently,  sometimes  obscurely,  working  for  more  than 
a  year,  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  home  politics 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  overlooked  by 
concentration  of  attention  on  the  war.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  new  birth  has  been 
developed,  its  significance  has  since  the  Session 
opened  escaped  attention.  On  a  sudden,  unexpected, 
quiet  turn  of  to-night's  debate  the  veil  was  withdrawn 
and  lookers-on  saw  opened  up  a  new  era,  or  rather 
the  re-establishment  of  an  old  condition  of  things. 

It  was  Mr.  Rentoul  who  was  the  undesigning 
instrument  of  the  discovery.  The  House — to  be 
precise,  an  exceedingly  small  remnant — was  engaged 
in  discussion  of  a  new  amendment  to  the  Address 
raising  the  question  of  alleged  over-taxation  in 
Ireland.  The  subject  is  not  new,  and  the  manner 
and  time  of  its  re-introduction  did  not  endear  it. 
Already  debate  on  the  Address  had  gone  forward 
through  eight  sittings.  To-day  was  the  ninth,  and 
there  remained  on  the  paper  an  interminable  list  of 
amendments.  This  particular  one  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clancy  in  a  loud  speech  which  occupied  a  full 
hour  in  delivery.  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  not  to  be 
beaten  in  the  race  with  time,  rambled  through  the 
century,  and  with  exceeding  emphasis  several  times 
said  nothing  over  again.  Even  the  Irish  members, 
inflamed  by  purest  patriotism,  were  not  able  to  stand 
this  ordeal,  and  deserted  their  post.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  sat  folorn  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  being  solely  represented 
by  the  ex- Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
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An  On  this  somnolent  scene  Mr.  Rentoul  broke 
Alarmed  with  appropriately  mild  manner  and  speech. 
lst'  The  Member  for  the  East  division  of  Down, 
a  Q.C.  of  the  English  Bar,  is  a  Tory  of  Tories. 
There  sits  uneasy  on  his  soul  memory  of  a  Conference 
he  attended  at  which  were  present  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  representatives.  For  once  Ireland 
really  was  united,  a  phenomenon  that  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  object  of  the  gathering 
was  to  extort  money  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
Some  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  financial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  light  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  Commission  reported  in  favour  of  Ireland  and 
there  the  matter  was  carefully  left.  The  object  of 
the  Conference,  over  which  Colonel  Saunderson 
presided,  was  to  take  Parliamentary  action  in  order 
to  compel  the  Government  to  readjust  taxation  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland. 

At  the  time  it  looked  as  if  a  real  danger  to  the 
stability  of  Lord  ftatlisbury's  Government  lurked  under 
this  demonstration.  When  good  Ministerialists  like 
Colonel  Saunderson,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  and 
other  landlords  became  hand-in-glove  with  Mr.  Healy, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  it  was  ominous  even 
for  the  strongest  Government  of  modern  times.  The 
Unionists,  it  is  true,  carefully  defined  their  position. 
They  insisted  that  the  new  alliance  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  question  of  financial  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  Home  Rule 
should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  Conference  Chamber. 
The  flame,  after  burning  fiercely  for  a  while,  flickered 
out.  A  motion  on  the  subject  was  brought  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  received  the  individual  support 
of  Irish  members  of  all  political  colours.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  non  possumus,  and  there 
the  matter  ended. 

To-night,  when  the  Nationalist  Party  brought  it  up 
again  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
Mr.  Rentoul,  speaking  for  the  Irish  Unionists,  urged 
that  the  proposal  should  not  be  carried  to  a  division. 
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In  the  form  it  took — an  amendment  to  the  Address — 
it  was  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government,  and  good 
Ministerialists  could  not  be  expected  to  take  part  in 
such  an  attack.  They  were  still  sound  on  the  money 
question ;  but  fealty  to  their  political  chiefs  was  a 
first  charge  on  their  conscience.  They  could  not  love 
Ireland  so  much,  loved  they  not  Salisbury  more. 
_.  .  Here  came  the  development  of  the  new 

Throwing         .  .  _  .       * 

Down  the  situation,  the  first  evidence  of  the  resurrec- 
*love'  tion  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.  Mr. 
Redmond  flatly  declined  to  listen  to  the  beguiling  voice 
raised  from  the  bench  opposite.  He  admitted  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Irish  Unionists  on  the  question. 
Nothing  had  come  of  it,  and  nothing  would  come  of 
a  policy  that  was  satisfied  with  an  annual  field-night 
on  which  the  demand  should  be  re -stated  and  the 
refusal  repeated.  The  only  way  Irish  members  can 
make  their  influence  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons  is, 
he  insisted,  the  way  adopted  by  Mr.  Parnell — to  make 
themselves  a  nightly  nuisance,  as  far  as  possible  a 
trouble  and  a  danger,  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 

That  is  the  policy  the  Nationalist  Party,  now  tem- 
porarily united  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
has  from  the  first  endeavoured  to  play  the  part  of 
Elisha  to  Mr.  Parnell's  Elijah,  have  deliberately  adopted 
and  mean  to  carry  out.  As  far  as  British  constituencies 
are  concerned,  Home  Rule  is  hopelessly  dead.  For 
Irish  members  to  revive  the  crusade  at  the  present 
time  would  be  equivalent  to  beating  their  heads  against 
a  brick  wall.  It  was  hard  work,  even  with  the  potent 
influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  bring  round  the  British 
taxpayer  to  support  Home  Rule.  But  Home  Rule  was 
a  question  of  sentiment.  It  did  not,  at  least  not 
directly,  touch  the  pocket.  This  new  Irish  demand  is 
tine  autrc  paire  de  munches.  It  means  that  whatever  in 
the  way  of  taxation  is  left  in  the  pouch  of  Ireland  will 
have  to  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  England,  and,  more 
painful  still,  of  Scotland. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  amiable  politicians  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  make  themselves  a  nuisance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  standing  danger  to  a  Government 
with  a  majority  of  130,  masters  of  the  situation  in  the 
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more  common  case  of  a  Ministry  with  half  that  majority, 
the  new  departure  is  admirably  planned.  The  position, 
as  was  shown  in  the  debate  to  -  night,  is  at  least 
arguable.  At  the  back  of  it  stands  the  judgment  of 
a  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  majority  composed  of  British. 
If  Parnell  were  still  alive,  his  personal  reputation 
untarnished,  his  following  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  well  disciplined  as  it  was  from  1880  to  1885,  it  would 
be  easy  to  predict  that  the  long-lamented  monotony 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
deeply  and  habitually  stirred.  As  it  is,  with  a  paste 
Parnell  in  the  place  of  the  lost  diamond,  with  a 
patched-up  reconciliation  that  has  its  foundation  in 
personal  jealousy — it  is  not  that  Mr.  Healy  loves  John 
Redmond  the  more,  but  that  as  leader  he  loved  John 
Dillon  the  less, — we  may  expect  to  see  wigs  on  the 
green  at  Westminster. 

Feb  isth  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  fullest  realisation 
The  House  of  the  structure  of  a  comic  opera  left  to 
of  Lords.  a  nation  Of  shopkeepers.  It  abounds  in 
anachronisms,  and  is  duly  proud  of  them.  It  shares 
with  the  parish  beadle  the  retention  of  a  cocked -hat 
and  a  scarlet  gown  as  its  official  costume.  In  its 
formula  of  business  there  is  in  sessional  use  a  phrase 
spelt  and  pronounced  in  the  Norman  -  French  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  highly- 
paid  official  who  has  no  power  of  preserving  order. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker's  call  upon 
a  member  to  follow  in  debate  is  absolute.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  presiding  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  no 
such  authority.  If  two  noble  lords  rise  at  the  same 
time,  insisting  on  their  right  to  speak  next,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  House  to  divide  on  the 
solemn  question  whether  Lord  This  or  Lord  That  do 
now  speak.  When  the  question  is  put  from  the 
Woolsack  noble  lords  are  not  invited  to  say  anything 
so  commonplace  as  "Yes"  or  "No." 

"Those-that-are-of-that-opinion-say-content-contrary- 
not- content-trie-  contents  -have  -it."  Thus  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  breathless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  said  either  "Content "" 
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or  "  Not  content,"  and  it  is  only  by  effort  of  imagination 
the  Lord  Chancellor  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  putting  of  the  question 
is  on  critical  issues  made  the  occasion  of  an  exciting 
demonstration. 

"  Those  that  are  of  that  opinion  say  '  Aye,' "  the 
Speaker  clearly  articulates.  A  mighty  shout  of  "  Aye  !  " 
rises  from  one  side  of  the  crowded  House. 

"  The  contrary  '  No.' '  Another  storm  of  shouting 
fills  the  House. 

Irish  members  regard  it  as  a  special  mark  of  the 
favour  of  Providence  that,  given  equal  numbers,  "  No  " 
makes  more  noise  when  shouted  than  does  the  shriller 
cry  of  "  Aye." 

Another  and,  as  was  shown  to-night,  an  occasionally 
more  important  consequence  of  the  eccentricity  of 
procedure  in  the  House  of  Lords  arises  in  connection 
with  questions.  In  the  Commons  the  practice  of 
putting  questions  to  Ministers  is  fenced  about  with 
many  wholesome  restrictions.  A  fundamental  one  is, 
that  enquiry  must  not  be  of  argumentative  character. 
The  reply  is  studiously  short  in  form,  and  any  attempt 
made  after  its  delivery  to  launch  upon  debate  is  sternly 
repressed  by  the  Speaker.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
notice  to  address  a  question  to  a  Minister  may  at 
the  untrammelled  will  and  pleasure  of  the  noble  lord 
who  placed  it  on  the  paper  develop  into  a  speech  of  an 
hour's  duration,  opening  up  important  debate. 

Thus  it  befel  to-night.  Lord  Dunraven, 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  rose  to  put  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  on  the  subject  of  the  plan  of  home  defence.  Lord 
Dunraven  is  sometimes  witty,  seldom  brief.  His  note 
of  interrogation  was  drawn  out  over  the  full  length 
of  an  hour.  The  attendance  of  peers  was  small,  and 
they  concealed  emotional  interest  with  something  more 
than  ordinary  success.  Among  the  few  Ministers 
present  sat  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  favourite  attitude, 
his  head  sunk  on  his  chest,  his  clenched  fists  dug  into 
the  cushion  of  the  bench  supporting  his  ponderous 
figure.  This  pose  has  special  advantages,  inasmuch 
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as  it  implies  close  attention,  whilst  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  decently  dropping  asleep.  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  were  represented  by  six  noble  lords — three 
strategically  disposed  over  the  back  benches,  Lord 
Kimberley  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  sitting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  Front  Bench.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Front  Bench  below  the  gangway  sat  Lord  Rosebery, 
all  alone  with  mighty  memories  and  burning  thoughts. 
There  is  just  now  recrudescence  of  the  talk  of  his 
coming  back  to  the  Leadership.  Does  the  disestablished 
Minister  really  want  to  return  ?  And  what  will  the 
Elders  say  ? 

His  selection  of  this  seat  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  political  isolation  he  proudly  affects.  As 
an  ex- Minister,  one  who  has  led  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  has  not  separated  himself 
from  it,  his  place  is  with  his  former  colleagues  on  the 
Front  Bench.  There  is  a  precisely  parallel  case  in 
the  Commons.  Like  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  retired  from  the  Leadership.  But  he 
has  not  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  companionship 
of  the  Front  Bench. 

When  Lord  Dunraven  made  an  end  of  speaking  he 
was  followed  by  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  Newton,  and 
Lord  Blythswood.  Depression  closed  more  heavily 
over  the  little  congregation.  Evidently  it  was  going 
to  be  a  duller  night  even  than  usual.  Lord  Lansdowne 
would  get  up,  make  official  reply,  and  so  home  to  dress 
for  dinner.  Suddenly  Lord  Rosebery  was  seen  to  be 
on  his  legs  walking  towards  the  table.  Instantly 
attention  was  concentrated.  Lord  Salisbury  shook 
himself  together  and  lifted  his  head.  On  ordinary 
occasions  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  greatly  vary  from 
the  unemotional  speech  proper  to  an  assembly  which 
the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  discussing  it  as  an  audience, 
described  as  reminding  him  of  a  collection  of  upright 
tombstones.  To-night  the  firebrand  smouldering  on 
the  corner  seat  below  the  gangway  flamed  into  fierce 
light  at  the  astonished  table. 

Lochiei's     Never     since     he    began    to    take    part    in 

warning.  Parliamentary  debates  has  Lord  Rosebery 
displayed  such  energy,  such  angered  indignation.  The 
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inadequacy  of 
the  proposals  of. 
the  Government 
to  meet  the  crisis 
amazed  him. 
Their  blindness 
to  possibilities 
of  Continental 
complication 
alarmed  him. 

"The  crisis 
is  urgent,"  he 
cried,  facing 
Lord  Salisbury 
as  on  the  eve  of 
Culloden  the 
Bard  confronted 
Lochiel.  "  The 
danger  is  upon 
you.  The  Colo- 
nies,  those 
Britons  outside 
our  islands,  have  come  enthusiastically  to  your  support 
because  they  believe  they  are  associated  with  the 
most  powerful  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  you 
deprive  them  of  that  feeling,  the  life  of  your  Empire 
is  short.  You  will  be  shut  up  in  these  islands,  your 
Empire  outside  these  islands  will  break  away  from  you, 
and  where  it  is  without  defence  it  will  fall  a  prey  to 
other  nations.  Meantime  you,  alone  with  your  fleet, 
are  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  which  has  many  scores  to 
pay  off.  If  that  be  not  a  crisis  of  life  and  death,  I  know 
not  what  is." 

Here  again  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
disclosed.  Had  these  words  been  spoken  in  the 
Commons  by  an  ex- Premier,  an  ex- Foreign  Minister, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs  and  whose  sound 
j  udgment  are  equally  acknowledged,  a  crowded  chamber 
would  have  been  filled  with  signs  of  storm  and  stress. 
The  Leader  of  the  House  would  straightway  have  risen 
and  bent  all  his  energies  to  meet  the  charges  and  allay 
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The  Little  Minister  and  the  Elders, 
(Adapted   from  a  scene  in  Mr.  Barrie's  Play.) 

Elders  :  Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY,  Sir  W.  HARCOURT,  Sir  H.  FOWLER, 
Mr.  ASQUITH. 

See  page  335. 
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excitement  which  he 
well  knew  would  on 
the  morrow  spread 
through  the  country. 
Upon  the  House  of 
Lords  no  immediate 
effect  was  wrought 
further  than  what 
would  have  followed 
on  emptying  a  bucket 
of  scalding  water  down 
the  back  of  an  iceberg. 
Lord  Salisbury  made 
no  sign.  The  Minister 
for  War  was  in  so  little 
hurry  to  appear  on  the 
scene  that  he  let  two 
other  lords  interpose. 
When  at  length  he 
came  to  speak,  he 
absolutely  ignored 
Lord  Rosebery's  grave 
references  to  relations 
with  foreign  powers, 
contenting  himself,  in 
chilling,  matter-of-fact 
tone  and  manner,  with 
replying  to  one  or  two 
points  of  criticism 
raised  with  reference 
to  the  scheme  of  home 
defence. 

Lochiei's  If  Lord 
Response.  Kimberley 
had  held  his  peace, 
Lord  Salisbury  would, 
in  similar  fashion,  have 
ignored  the  utterance 
of  his  predecessor  at 
the  Foreign*  [  Office. 
When  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  joined 
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in  admitting  that  not  less  strongly  than  Lord  Rosebery 
he  felt  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  Leader  of  the  House  became  impossible. 

"A  more  gloomy  collection  of  lugubrious  vaticinations 
than  those  delivered  to  the  House  this  evening  I  never 
heard,"  said  the  Premier,  reluctantly  approaching  the 
table.  That  was  practically  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.  In  his  official  position  he  was  shut  off  from  dis- 
cussion of  questions  freely  and  frankly  entered  upon  by 
others.  The  Peninsular  War  was,  however,  a  topic  upon 
which  even  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Fourteenth  Par- 
liament of  Queen  Victoria  might  discourse.  So  Lord 
Salisbury  proceeded  to  draw  the  comforting  conclusion 
that  in  the  early  days  of  that  struggle,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  British  forces  were 
even  more  distinctly  to  the  bad  than  they  appeared  in 
South  Africa  at  a  moment  when,  as  yet  unknown  in  Pall 
Mall,  French's  gallant  Lancers  had  pierced  the  iron 
ring  of  the  Boers  at  Kimberley. 

Mr.  D.  Thomas  brought  forward  a  resolution 

Feb.  20th.  .    .  .  ,-,     .  , 

The  raising  the  question  or  the  Jameson  Raid  and 
Jameson  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dealing  with  it.  A  full 
House  awaited  his  speech,  gentlemen  opposite 
commenting  with  some  impatience  upon  the  exceeding 
deliberation  of  its  procedure  towards  points.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  half-hour  Mr.  Chamberlain  abruptly  rose 
and  left  the  House,  not  by  the  Speaker's  Chair  as  is  the 
wont  of  Ministers,  but  with  the  full  advertisement  of 
walking  down  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  came  back 
at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  and  found  Mr.  Thomas  in 
the  middle  of  another  eloquent  pause.  He  was  in  time 
to  hear  him,  amid  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  express 
regret  that  negotiations  with  Mr.  Kruger  had  not  been 
carried  on  through  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord  Salisbury 
instead  of  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  he  said,  lay  under 
grave  suspicion. 

Mr.  S.  Evans,  in  seconding  the  motion,  was  more 
successful  in  holding  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
once  or  twice  drew  up  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  casual 
contradiction.  He  did  not  charge  the  Colonial  Secretary 
with  guilty  knowledge  of  preparations  for  the  Raid,  but 
he  held  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case 
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justifying  suspicion  throughout  the  country  that  com- 
plicity existed.  That,  in  his  mind,  established  a  strong 
claim  for  further  inquiry.  It  was  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  of  the  South  Africa  Com- 
mittee was  not  exhaustive,  they  not  having  before 
them  the  full  materials  upon  which  to  form  a  conclu- 
sive judgment. 

A  Note  of  One  of  the  most  effective  points  of  an 
interrogation,  exceedingly  able  speech  was  the  dramatic 
introduction  of  quotations  from  Mr.  Lecky's  latest 
book,  The  Map  of  Life.  After  describing  Mr.  Rhodes's 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Raid,  Mr.  Lecky 
asks  what  could  be  thought  of  a  statesman  who,  with 
all  these  things  in  his  mind,  had  declared  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  done 
nothing  incompatible  with  the  conduct  of  a  man  of 
honour  ?  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Evans  observed,  had  refrained 
from  commenting  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  famous  declara- 
tion, He  put  this  passage  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
and  there  was  the  note  of  interrogation  still  gaping  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  waiting  for  a  satisfactory 
response. 

Mr.  Lecky  at  this  moment  happened  to  be  in  an 
unusually  prominent  position,  seated  in  the  front  row 
of  the  members  under  the  gallery  directly  facing  the 
crowded  House. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  spoke  through  three- 
ay'  quarters  of  an  hour  absolutely  without  the 
assistance  of  notes,  said  he  would  leave  others  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  South  Africa  Committee.  For  him- 
self, he  would  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him. 

"They  are  not  charges,"  he  added;  "they  are 
insinuations  based  upon  suspicion,  imputations  those 
who  put  them  forward  dare  not  say  they  believe." 

Mr.  Evans  had  argued  that  the  country  demanded  a 
further  inquiry,  being  troubled  by  the  suspicion  created. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  there  was  no  one  whose  good 
opinion  he  valued  a  scrap  who  had  been  influenced  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  attacks  on  his  personal 
honour.  He  reminded  the  House  that  it  was  he  who, 
immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  Raid,  pro- 
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mised  inquiry.  He  personally  desired  it  should  be  a 
judicial  inquiry,  but  was  overruled  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  preferred  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
He  had,  much  against  his  will  and  inclination,  con- 
sented to  sit  upon  the  Committee.  That,  again,  was 
on  Sir  William  Harcourt's  representation  that  his  co- 
operation was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  at  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  suggestion  that  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  closed  at  the  precise  point  where  it  abandoned 
furthur  quest.  Leaning  across  the  table,  and  address- 
ing himself  directly  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  impressive  manner,  declared  his  con- 
viction that  Sir  William  did  not  take  that  course  with 
intention  to  shield  either  the  Colonial  Office  or  anyone 
outside  it,  whatever  his  position  might  be. 

As  to  the  Hawksley  telegrams,  they  were  submitted 
to  him  confidentially,  and  he  had  more  than  once 
declared  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  objection  to  their  being  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
Reciting  the  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Hawksley's  letters, 
that  "  if  the  telegrams  do  come  up  Chamberlain  will 
have  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but  himself,"  the  Colonial 
Secretary  quietly  remarked  :  "  Well,  I  have  only  myself 
to  thank  for  it.  If  I  had  not  promised  inquiry,  moved 
for  inquiry,  insisted  on  inquiry,  the  existence  of  the 
telegrams  would  never  have  been  made  known." 

There  was  not  a  jot,  not  an  iota,  of  new  evidence, 
or  even  of  suspicion,  that  justified  the  demand  for 
further,  inquiry.  In  a  passage  in  which  the  anger  of 
three  hours  was  condensed,  he  said :  "  They  do  not 
want  an  inquiry ;  they  want  an  execution." 

"Let  them,"  he  declared,  in  conclusion,  "do  their 
worst.  1  am  perfectly  ready  to  rely  on  the  good  sense 
and  the  generosity  of  this  House,  and  of  my  country- 
men outside,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  this  attack,  like 
all  those  that  have  preceded  it,  will  recoil  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  make  it." 


A  Difficult  Kopje. 

(Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  Mr.  S.  EVANS,  and  Mr.  D.  THOMAS) 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    SHADOW   OF   THE    DISSOLUTION. 

"A  General  of  Division  of  the  Party." — A  Cromwell 
Memorial. — A  Pleasing  Lecture. — Rushing  on  the 
Budget. — Masters  of  the  Game. — A  Mixed  Lot. — 
Taking  the  Moon  by  the  Horns. — The  Question  of  the 
Hour. — Innocents. — Disraeli  and  Dissolution. — The 
Arbiter. — Mr.  Balfour's  Antipathies. — "Happened  to 
be  a  Gentleman.'" — Lord  Londonderry. — Revolt  of  the 
Bishops. — Mr.  Carson. — The  Idle  and  the  Industrious 
Apprentice. — A  Misjudged  Man. — Mr.  Healy's  Mare's 
Nest. — Another. — A  Family  Man.  —  The  Reading 
Clerk  in  the  Lords. — The  Case  of  the  Reading  Clerk. 
— The  Great  Seal. 

Afternoon  spent  in  debate  on  Bill  promoted 
"A^enerat  ^Y  Irish  Nationalists  providing  for  reinstate- 
of  Division  of  ment  of  evicted  tenants. 

irty.  y^e  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  uncom- 
promisingly opposing  the  Bill,  said  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  evicted  tenants,  who  had  been  coerced  under 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  desired  to  shift  responsibility  in  the  matter  to  the 
shoulders  of  others.  He  read  an  extract  from  an  Irish 
newspaper,  published  so  recently  as  October  last,  in 
which  strong  protest  was  made  against  lodging  in  a 
Dublin  bank  the  balance  of  the  Paris  Fund,  whilst 
the  evicted  tenants  were  starving. 

"  What  is  that  from  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dillon. 

"  From  The  Nation,"  said  the  Attorney-General. 

"Tim  Healy's  paper,"  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg, 
obligingly  added. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Attorney-General ;  "  the  paper  has, 
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I  believe,  some  connection  with  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  party  opposite.  I  may  call  him  a  General  of 
Division  of  the  Party,"  a  witty  phrase  which  (in  Mr. 
Healy's  absence)  none  enjoyed  more  than  his  colleagues 
of  the  United  Party. 

Feb.  23rd.    ^n  days  that  already  seem  olden,  Mr.  Glad- 
A  cromweii  stone  had  a  habit  of  delivering  some  of  his 

Memorial.  mos^-  charming  speeches  on  a  Tuesday  or 
Friday  evening.  At  that  epoch  these  were  private 
members'  nights,  and  there  lay  on  the  mind  of  a  chatty 
Minister  no  uneasy  feeling  that  whilst  he  was  talking 
opportunity  of  getting  on  with  business  was  fleeting. 
Accordingly,  drawn  into  the  stream  of  talk  by  some 
chance  reference,  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  at  the  table 
prattling  in  fascinating  fashion  about  far-off  days,  when 
Canning  was  still  among  the  giants,  when  Peel  lived, 
and  when  journeys  were  made  in  stage  coaches. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  never  shown  tendency  in  this 
direction,  and  to-night  did  not  seem  a  favourable  one 
for  making  a  new  departure.  Apart  from  the  gravity 
of  the  hour  the  business  was  the  Civil  Service  Estimates, 
and  the  less  talk  was  made  the  more  votes,  including 
that  for  the  Oliver  Cromwell  Statue,  would  be  passed. 
But  the  circumstances  personal  to  Mr.  Balfour  were 
peculiar,  and  finally  drew  him  into  the  vortex  of  speech- 
making.  The  last  time  there  was  question  of  erection 
within  the  precincts  of  Parliament  of  a  monument  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  1895,  when  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone, then  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  submitted 
a  vote  for  charges  connected  therewith.  Then,  as  now, 
the  Irish  hotly  opposed  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  being  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  lent  them  such 
valuable  aid  that  a  Government  defeat  was  averted 
by  so  narrow  a  majority  that  the  project  was  straight- 
way dropped.  Now  Mr.  Balfour  is  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  it  is  his  colleague,  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor 
at  the  Board  of  Works,  who  has  sanctioned  the  setting 
up  of  the  obnoxious  memorial.  The  place  was  made 
the  tighter  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  such  a  run  on 
the  particular  volume  of  Hansard  containing  his  speech 
delivered  in  1895,  that  no  copy  was  available  for  the  First 
Lord  to  consult  with  the  object  of  successfully  hedging. 
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A  Pleasing  Faced  by  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Balfour  hit  upon 
Lecture.  an  ingenious  device.  Glancing  round  the 
now  crowded  House,  he  swiftly  resolved  to  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  a  monthly  meeting  of  a  Literary  Society. 
Nothing  could  be  more  useful,  more  conducive  to  the 
spending  of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  evening,  than 
delivery  of  a  little  lecture  on  Oliver  Cromwell.  Con- 
sidering that  when  he  entered  the  House  he  had  no 
idea  events  would  take  a  turn  calling  for  his  inter- 
position, he  acquitted  himself  surprisingly  well.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  when  he  is  explaining  a  mere 
Government  Bill,  or  replying  to  a  question  relating  to 
the  business  of  the  sitting,  he  counts  upon  the  Solicitor- 
General  or  Sir  William  Walrond,  sitting  near  him  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  to  supply  him  with  dates,  proper 
names,  and  such  gross  material.  But  were  they  sound 
on  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  There  flashed  across  his 
troubled  mind  the  conviction  that  if  by  chance 
the  Whip  met  the  shade  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
the  lobby  he  would  say,  "  Are  you  dining  here 
to-night  ?  "  and  pass  on.  As  for  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  he 
probably  knew  all  about  Dunbar,  and  had  cannily  made 
reprisals  by,  some  centuries  later,  himself  invading 
England  and  carrying  off  fair  spoils.  That  episode, 
interesting  in  itself,  would  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  felt  he  must  wholly 
depend  upon  himself,  and  the  event  justified  his  courage 
and  hope. 

His  lecture  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  formally  before  the  House — namely,  that  the 
Committee  should  vote  a  sum  of  £16,626,000  with 
respect  to  Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Departments. 
But  its  broad  view,  its  ingenuity,  the  grace  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  his  views  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
concealed,  greatly  pleased  the  Society.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  amongst  middle-aged  members  that 
next  Friday  night  Milton  might  be  taken  as  the  topic 
of  the  evening's  discussion. 

March  2nd.  MF-  Balfour  had  a  surprise  in  store.    Replying 

Rushing  on  to  a  question  from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 

the  Budget.  ^on  ag  j.Q  ^e  arrangements  of  public  business, 

he   quietly   announced  that  the  Budget  will  be  taken 
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on  Monday.     This  news,  wholly  unexpected,  created  a 
profound  sensation. 

The  introduction  of  the  Budget  six  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  usual  time  looks  uncommonly  like  clearing  the 
decks  for  action.  In  South  Africa  events  have  by  a 
sudden  turn  shaped  themselves  in  accordance  with  fore- 
cast made  in  inner  Ministerial  circles  last  October.  It 
was  then  believed  that  with  the  wisest  of  all  Ministries 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  with  perfectly  trained  organisation 
of  army  and  transport,  an  ever-victorious  British  army 
would  spend  its  Christmas  Day  in  full  view  of  the 
shuddering  towers  of  Pretoria.  By  this  month  of  March 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  would  have 
been  absorbed  under  British  rule,  and  the  bugbear  that 
has  for  years  overcast,  partially  paralysed,  South  Africa 
would  be  laid  for  ever.  It  was  agreed  that  in  such 
circumstances  a  General  Election  might  advantageously 
take  place  even  before  Budget  Day.  If  the  Fates  declared 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  leaving  to  their  successors  the  task  of 
providing  means  of  paying  for  the  war.  If  they  were 
reinstated  in  power,  they  would  have  a  direct  mandate 
to  deal  as  they  thought  best  with  the  public  debt  and 
the  taxation  of  the  year.  Joubert's  stand  on  the  Tugela, 
Cronje's  masterfulness  at  Magersfontein,  spoiled  that 
pretty  plan.  Lord  Roberts  has  made  possible  its 
accomplishment  with  some  modification  in  point  of 
time. 

Masters  of  At  the  moment  the  Government  hold  all  the 
the  Game,  trumps  in  their  hand,  and  they  begin  excel- 
lently by  leading  off  with  an  early  Budget.  The  Budget 
settled  out  of  the  way,  the  Government,  unhampered 
as  they  are  with  legislative  undertaking,  can  sit  in 
comfort,  watching  events,  ready  to  pounce  with  Disso- 
lution when  the  moment  seems  propitious.  There  is 
possibly  temptation  in  hurrying  matters  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  appeal  to  the  nation  prior  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State.  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  very  well  that  the 
prospect  of  having  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  present 
crisis  a  body  of  statesmen  who,  shaken  by  honest  con-, 
viction,  hustled  by  dissensions  within  their  own  ranks, 
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might  display  towards  the  Boers  a  reflection  of  that 
"magnanimity"  that  followed  on  Majuba  Hill,  is  worth 
scores  of  thousands  of  votes  to  him  and  the  policy  of 
which  he  is  the  most  prominent  and  inflexible  exponent. 

But  Ministers  need  not  rush  matters.  Should  it  fall 
out  that  the  General  Election  is  averted  till  after  the  re- 
settlement of  South  Africa  they  "will  at  the  poll  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  satisfaction  following  on  the  reflection 
that,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  put  it,  "  Never  again  shall 
it  be  possible  in  any  part  of  South  Africa  for  a  backward 
and  inexperienced  minority  to  impose  its  will  and  absolute 
rule  on  a  majority  more  enlightened  than  itself." 

Thus  the  Government  have  the  game  in  their  hands. 
That  nothing  should  be  lacking  to  their  good  luck,  this 
is  the  very  time  when  the  Opposition  formally  split  up 
into  factions  and  form  rival  clubs  with  deadly  designs 
on  each  other.  It  is  true  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere  demcntat 
prins. 
March  9th.  A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Lady  Roberts  on 

A  Mixed     her    departure  for  the   Cape.       One   of  the 
Lot.        friends  going  to  see  her  off  is  the  mother  of 
a  youth  who   recently  succeeded  to  a   Dukedom  and 
forthwith  went  out  to  the  war. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "that  Lord  Roberts  has 
put  the  Duke  on  his  Staff." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Roberts,  "they  are  a  very  mixed 
lot." 

Mr.  Richardson  to-night  attempted  to  pose 

March  16th.      ,  .  _  J"       .   ,         ,     J  •    •      •   t 

Taking  the  tne  Attorney-General  with  the  vagaries  of 
Moon  by  the  moon  at  Easter -time.  Easter  Day, 
according  to  the  almanack,  will  fall  on  the 
I5th  of  April.  This  is  presumably  in  accordance  with 
the  Statute,  which  directs  that  Easter  Day  shall  be  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon, 
or  next  after,  the  2ist  of  March.  Dr.  Richardson, 
looking  into  the  matter,  ascertained  that  the  first  full 
moon  happening  next  after  the  2ist  day  of  March  in 
this  year  will  shine  on  Sunday,  the  I5th  of  April,  rising 
betimes  at  1.2  a.m.  It  therefore  follows  that  Easter 
Day  should  be  celebrated  on  the  22nd  of  April,  not 
the 
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This  is  very  embarrassing.  Not  for  the  first  time  the 
House  of  Commons  had  occasion  to  exclaim,  "  Thank 
Heaven  for  the  Attorney -General."  Legal  lore  is 
naturally  expected  from  the  Head  of  the  Bar.  The 
astronomical  knowledge  displayed  by  Sir  Richard 
Webster  in  the  course  of  his  reply  almost  took  away 
the  breath  of  the  entranced  listeners.  Some  lawyers 
in  a  similarly  tight  place  would  have  questioned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  or  moved  other  vexatious 
pleas.  Sir  Richard  Webster,  so  to  speak,  took  the 


Sir  Richard   Webster. 


moon  by  the  horns.  He  frankly  admitted  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  legal  fraud.  The  full  moon  referred 
to  in  the  Statute  is  not  the  actual  full  moon.  It  is 
not  even  the  mean  full  moon,  but  is  a  fictitious  and 
statutory  full  moon,  sometimes  called  the  ecclesiastical 
full  moon. 

Shakespeare,  who  knew  almost  as  much  as  the 
Attorney-General,  doubtless  had  these  facts  in  mind 
when,  with  troubles  closing  round  King  John,  he 
brings  into  the  Royal  presence  the  perturbed  Hubert 
with  strange  news  : — 

My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night : 
Four  were  fixed  ;   and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
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March  i6th.  The  House  of  Commons  has  through  the 
The  Question  week  met  as  usual  at  three  o'clock,  put  up 

of  the  Hour,  tne  shutters  soon  after  midnight,  and  in  the 
meantime  accomplished  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
Thanks  to  the  spasmodic  inquisitiveness  of  Mr.  Swift 
MacNeill,  the  stolid  search  for  information  displayed 
by  Mr.  Weir,  and  the  undaunted  efforts  of  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Brien  to  keep  himself  in  evidence,  the  question  hour 
has  been  exceptionally  prolonged  and  more  than  usually 
uninforming.  But  though  it  does  not  appear  in  print, 
the  question  of  the  hour  in  the  House  of  Commons  is — 
When  shall  we  have  the  General  Election  ? 

In  political  circles  outside  the  same  persistent  enquiry 
rumbles.  Next  to  the  advantages  of  union  and  the 
beauty  of  brotherly  love,  it  was  the  most  prominent 
topic  publicly  and  privately  touched  upon  at  the  Not- 
tingham meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 
Both  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
discussed  it  amid  breathless  attention  in  a  crowded 
hall.  It  is  significant  that  both  hugged  the  hope  that 
the  Government  will  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  popular  enthusiasm  to  rush  an  election  this 
year,  looking  forward  to  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
poll  in  triumph  on  the  backs  of  "  Bobs "  and  Lord 
Kitchener. 

Sir    Edward   Grey,   who   has   a   remarkably 
1ts>    old  head  screwed  on  a  still  youthful  pair  of 
shoulders,    attempted   to    reason    with    Her    Majesty's 
Government. 

"  Come  now,  you  know,"  he  said  in  effect,  "  you 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  about  us.  We  have, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  backed  you  up 
in  your  communications  with  Kruger,  before  the 
Ultimatum  and  after.  We  have  liberally  voted 
supplies ;  have  studiously  refrained  from  hampering 
you  in  any  fashion  That  being  so,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  you  to  go  on  till  the  war  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  To  spring  a  Dissolution  on  us  whilst 

the  war  is  going  on,  to  appeal  to  the  country  for  the 
safety  of  the  State  to  re-establish  you  in  office,  would 
be — well,  it  would  be  very  rude." 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  attitude  recalls  the  picture  of  the 
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simple  looking  dame  who,  trustful  in  the  complacent 
self-sacrifice  instinct  in  poultry,  stands  in  the  farmyard 
and  cries  aloud,  "Ducky,  Ducky,  come  and  be  killed' 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  with  the  ingenuousness  of 
perennial  youth,  takes  a  line  even  more  pathetic  in 
its  confidence  in  the  nobler  side  of  human  nature. 
He  shifts  the  point  of  consideration  from  the  possible 
designs  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  what  used  to  be 
called  the  great  heart  of  the  English  people.  Ministers 
may  be  as  black  in  their  designs  as  some  people  paint 
them.  Regardless  of  constitutional  precedent,  based 
on  the  state  of  things  in  the  House  of  Commons 
described  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  they  may  meanly 
snatch  a  party  advantage  out  of  national  peril.  But 
before  them  stands  the  nation.  Its  keen  eyes  would 
at  a  glance  pierce  the  malign  motive,  the  petty  selfish- 
ness of  aim  that  directed  the  manoeuvre.  Terrible 
retribution  would  fall  on  the  evildoer.  Everywhere 
Liberal  candidates  would  be  returned.  Vice  would 
be  sent  to  slink  in  the  cold  shade  of  the  Opposition, 
whilst  Virtue  would  take  its  seat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  the  day  of  doles  for  landlords  and  clergy 
would  be  over. 

Disraeli  and  It  is  a  pretty  pastoral  picture.  But  only  a 
Dissolution.  gOO(^  young  man  could  draw  it  all  out  of  his 
own  head.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  on  a  historic 
occasion  a  precisely  similar  view  of  an  analogous 
situation  was  taken  (at  least  was  expressed)  by  a 
personage  who  had  little  else  in  common  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone.  A  member  of  the  present  Ministry, 
who  enjoyed  in  peculiar  degree  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Disraeli,  recalls  a  remark  made  by  him  in 
conversation  on  the  eve  of  the  Dissolution  of  1880. 

"  People  insist,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  that  I 
should  have  dissolved  Parliament  when  I  came  home 
from  Berlin.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  century.  A 
Minister  with  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  no  business  to  dissolve  merely  with  the  object  of 
gaining  an  advantage  at  the  polls  due  to  transitory  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  said  I  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity. 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  The  English  people  do  not  like 
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breaches  of  constitutional  practice.  Had  I  yielded  to 
the  temptation  that  undoubtedly  presented  itself  in 
July,  1878,  they  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
visited  my  sins  upon  my  head." 

This  remark  bears  with  singular  directness  upon  the 
situation  Lord  Salisbury  is  likely  to  be  faced  with 
within  the  next  few  months.  As  befell  him  in  1878, 
when,  in  company  with  his  esteemed  chief,  he  came 
home  from  Berlin  bringing  Peace  with  Honour,  soon 
will  his  emissary  arrive  from  Pretoria  with  a  similar 
welcome  message.  As  the  Premier  said  earlier  in  the 
Session,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  Boers,  we  do  not  seek  gold  mines  or  the  acquisition 
of  territory.  All  the  same,  if  to  Peace  with  Honour  be 
added  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  with 
the  consequent  absolute  supremacy  of  the  British  flag 
in  South  Africa,  the  most  self-denying  nation  in  the 
world  would  not  be  able  to  resist  an  impulse  of  added 
gratification. 

In  such  circumstances  it  will  be  impossible  not 
to  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  on  what  did  not  happen 
in  July,  1878,  and  what  befell  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
Except  Disraeli,  few  people  doubt  that  had  he  appealed 
to  the  country  immediately  on  the  signing  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  for  the  disaster  which  crushed  him  at  the  polls 
in  1880  would  have  been  substituted  a  triumph  that 
would  have  re-established  him  in  office.  Disraeli's 
own  declaration  of  faith  on  the  subject  would  have  been 
more  effective  had  it  been  made  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  defending  an  accomplished  act,  making  the  best  of 
the  irrevocable. 

The        That  the  Cabinet  have  come  to  no  definite 

Arbiter,  determination  on  the  matter  is  likely  enough. 
The  issue  rests  more  directly  with  Lord  Roberts  than 
with  Lord  Salisbury.  That  it  has  not  occupied  their 
waking  thoughts  is  to  assume  for  them  superhuman 
artlessness.  They  will  wait  and  watch,  taking  the  final 
plunge  with  something  of  the  suddenness  that  led  to 
the  Dissolution  of  1874,  and  was  almost  paralleled  by 
the  shock  dealt  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1880,  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  "  being," 
as  he  remarked,  "  on  my  legs,"  to  which  he  had  risen  to 
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answer  an  ordinary  question,  flashed  forth  announcement 
of  immediate  Dissolution. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that,  probably 
by  pure  accident,  the  business  of  the  Session  is  so  far 
advanced  that  Dissolution  in  the  first  week  of  July,  or 
even  at  the  end  of  June,  would  cause  no  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service. 

May  4th.  When  Mr.  Balfour,  standing  at  the  table 
Mr.  Baifour's  of  the  House  of  Commons,  uplifts  his  voice 
Antipathies.  above  fa  ordinary  pleasant  level,  flings  his 
arms  about,  and  protests  he  was  "  never  so  pained 
in  all  his  life,"  be  sure  that  the  Government  have 
somewhere  badly  blundered.  As  a  rule,  the  patience 
and  sweet  temper  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  are  a 
marvel  to  his  personal  friends.  Unlike  reading  and 
writing,  these  qualities  did  not  come  to  him  among  the 
endowments  of  his  birth.  He  is,  naturally,  swiftly 
impatient  with  stupidity,  or  with  manner  of  the  kind  Sir 
E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  makes  familiar  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  he  is  not  visiting  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
or  taking  tea  with  the  Queen  of  Swaziland. 

There  was  a  former  occupant  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  upon  whose  inoffensive  face  and  figure  Mr. 
Baifour's  eyes  never  rested  without  flaming  in  wrath. 
During  the  height  of  the  don't-hesitate-to-shoot  epoch 
this  right  hon.  gentleman  visited  Ireland,  here  and 
there  making  a  speech  not  designedly  calculated  to 
sustain  law  and  order  as  represented  by  the  Chief 
Secretary.  It  was  whispered  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Balfour,  temporarily  turning  aside  from  the  broader 
lines  of  his  policy,  watched  this  gentleman's  tour  with 
the  closest  interest.  Had  he  stepped  an  inch  over  the 
border-land  sharply  marked  by  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  he  would  have  clapped  him  into  Kilmainham. 
The  English  visitor  abruptly  terminated  his  pilgrimage, 
and  hurriedly  crossed  the  Channel  to  a  serener  shore. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  in  the  malicious  way  friends 
talk  of  each  other  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  he  had  espoused,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  prison  fare  or  the 
tyranny  of  the  gaoler.  But  he  had  heard  that  a  pre- 
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liminary  ceremony  connected  with  incarceration  was  a 
compulsory  bath.  Anyhow,  he  turned  up  again  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sat  vis-a-vis 
the  irate  Chief  Secretary  for  the  rest  of  the  Session. 

With  accession  to  higher  office,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
more  fully  cultivated  the  art  of  patience,  the  habit  of 
long-suffering.  To  successful  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  nothing  is  more  indispensable.  It  is  one 
of  the  supreme  delights  of  exchanging  quarters  that 
when  a  Minister  crosses  over  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker's 
Chair  he  can,  upon  occasion,  let  himself  go,  blazing 
forth  in  personal  rebuke  or  even  vituperation.  The 
Leader  of  the  House,  anxious  to  get  on  with  business, 
must  needs  smother  human  desire  in  that  direction. 
Even  more  than  the  Caesar's  wife  known  to  the 
Yorkshire  mayor,  he  must  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
Hitherto  he  has  nobly  lived  up  to  this  standard  of 
conduct.  Even  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  whom  an  in- 
scrutable Providence  has  gifted  with  a  volcanic  voice 
and  a  hopeless  habit  of  irrelevancy,  has  riot  yet  quite 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  panoply  of  his  patience. 
To-night  his  frequent  interruptions  in  Bull-of-Bashan 
manner  very  nearly  wrought  this  consequence.  Con- 
scious of  the  danger,  Mr.  Balfour,  after  convulsive 
closing  of  outstretched  hands,  as  if  he  felt  the  delirious 
joy  of  having  a  neck  clutched  in  'them,  regained  his 
self-possession. 

Whilst  a  Leader  of  the  House  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
display  ill-temper  towards  an  avowed  opponent,  it  is 
quite  the  game  to  turn  and  rend  a  revolted  follower. 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  will  not  forget  an  occasion  last 
Session  when  this  nuance  of  tactics  was  illustrated. 
"  Hapoened  ^r>  Balfour  was  not  so  successful  to-night  in 

to  be  a  his  frontal  attack  upon  Sir  A.  Acland  Hood, 
who  sinned  by  denouncing  the  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Roberts'  strictures  on  the  Spion  Kop 
affair.  The  Member  for  West  Somerset  did  not  fight 
his  way  through  the  Egyptian  campaign  for  nothing. 
With  impenetrable  coolness  he  stood  the  furious 
cannonade  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  rising  now  and 
then  to  correct  glosses  put  on  his  sentences,  or  to 
repeat  and  enforce  assertions  he  had  made.  Of 
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itself,  his  brief  soldierly  speech  was  very  damaging. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  the  forlorn  row  seated  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  knew  that  what  he  said  was  the 
echo,  not  only  of  conversation  in  every  officers'  mess 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  what  was  said  at  the  Carlton 
and  other  resorts  of  faithful  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  touched  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  quick  was 
Sir  Alexander's  remark  that  he  did  not  know  much  of 
Sir  Redvers  Duller  as  a  soldier,  but  he  did  happen  to 
be  a  gentleman. 

"  When  asked  to  rewrite  his  dispatch,  putting  in  it 
an  account  of  what  had  not  happened,  he  declined." 

This  certainly  was  pretty  strong.  The  assertion  that 
General  Buller  happened  to  be  a  gentleman  involved 
the  insinuation  that  someone  else  intimately  connected 
with  the  affair  under  discussion  was  not  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Balfour,  bounding  from  his  seat  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  grown  redhot,  turned  upon  Sir  Alexander 
with  angry  rebuke. 

May  nth.     The  appointment  of   Lord  Londonderry  as 

Lord        Postmaster-General,    promptly   followed    by 

Londonderry.  ^  seiection  of   Mr.  Carson  to  succeed   to 

the  Solicitor-Generalship,  is  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stance calculated  to  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  Parliament. 
Of  the  two,  the  defection  of  Lord  Londonderry  is  the 
more  regrettable,  because  it  is  irreparable.  In  the 
larger  body  of  the  Commons,  governed  by  instincts 
and  traditions  foreign  to  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is 
never  lacking,  even  under  a  Conservative  Government, 
some  spice  of  independence.  In  the  level  machine- 
rolled  field  of  the  House  of  Lords  individuality  in 
any  form  is  sternly  repressed. 

Lord  Londonderry  before  he  submitted  to  the  Post 
Office  stamp  occasionally  brightened  proceedings  by 
at  least  promise  of  revolt.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
accustomed  to  "say  things"  about  those  cherished 
allies,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  that  sent  a  cheerful 
chuckle  through  the  Carlton  Club.  Once,  on  the  eve 
of  an  election  in  his  English  county,  he  publicly 
withdrew  his  support  from  the  Ministerial  candidate. 
It  is  true  that  before  the  poll  he  relented  and  no  harm 
was  done.  It  has  been  the  same  in  his  occasional 
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fluttering  of  the  flag  of  revolt  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  has  made  strong  speeches,  condemning  a  Tory 
Government  chained  to  the  car  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
When  it  has  come  to  the  question  of  a  vote  he  has 
either  gone  with  the  Government  or  has  at  worst 
abstained.  Repetition  of  these  final  feeblenesses  has 
done  something  to  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  his 
role.  But  we  are  thankful  for  small  mercies  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  have  a  Tory  Peer  who  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  will  not  toe  the  line  chalked 
by  the  Whip  is  distinctly  refreshing. 
Revolt  of  the  It  was  this  pathetic  human  hankering  after 

Bishops.  the  unattainable  that  made  so  precious  the 
Bishops'  revolt  on  the  licensing  question.  To  have 
thirteen  right  reverend  Fathers  in  God,  including  the 
Primate,  walking  into  the  division  lobby  against  a 
Conservative  Government  is  a  spectacle  rarely  seen  on 
earth.  What  made  it  the  more  notable  and  important 
was  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister,  alarmed  at  the 
sudden  prospect  of  defeat,  took  the  extreme  course  of 
making  a  minor  matter  a  question  of  no  confidence  in 
the  Government.  Even  the  iron  nature  of  Dr.  Temple 
was  melted  by  this  appeal.  He  had  come  to  the  front, 
and  personally  headed  the  revolt  on  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  His  amendment  becoming  the  substantive 
motion,  was  the  question  on  which  the  Lords  were 
about  to  divide. 

"  Although  I  proposed  the  amendment,"  he  mur- 
mured, involuntarily  stretching  forth  his  hands  as  if 
he  were  about  to  dismiss  the  congregation  with  a 
benediction,  "  I  have  not  at  all  lost  my  confidence  in 
the  Government." 

Had  the  Prime  Minister  been  in  less  bitter  mood  he 
would  have  been  touched  by  the  broken  voice,  the 
tremble  in  the  outstretched  hands,  the  wistful  look  in 
what  curates  have  come  to  regard  as  the  hard  eyes 
of  the  Archbishop.  But  Lord  Salisbury  was  deeply 
wounded,  and  the  blow  was  struck  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  Et  tu  Cantuari. 

"  The  most  reverend  prelate  may  say  what  he 
likes,"  growled  the  Premier,  angrily  turning  away 
from  the  surpliced  and  supplicatory  figure  seated 
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Mr.  Carson. 


below  the  gangway ;  "  what  I  care  for  is  what  he 
does." 

A  pretty  scene,  but  passing ;  not  likely  to  be  repeated, 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  falling- 
away  of  Lord  Londonderry. 

In  the  Commons  the  new  Solicitor-General 
was  wont  to  go  further  in  revolt  than  did 
the  new  Postmaster-General  before  days  of  grace 
dawned  on  both.  Up  to  the  eve  of  his  taking  his  seat 
on  the  Ministerial 
Bench  Lord  London- 
derry sat  among  the 
faithful,  immediately 
behind  his  esteemed 
masters  and  pastors, 
Lord  Cross  and  Lord 
Ashbourne.  Mr.  Car- 
son took  the  extreme 
step  of  seating  himself 
below  the  gangway, 
isolated  by  its  breadth 
from  the  dumb-driven 
cattle  penned  behind 
the  Treasury  Bench. 
Nor  was  he  content  to 
sit  in  silent  rebuke  of 
a  democracy-ridden 
Ministry.  From  time 
to  time  he  rose  to  criti- 
cise the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
with  that  acerbity  of 
tone  made  familiar 
when  some  years  ago 
he  sat  on  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  and 

unmasked  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  presence  in  new  quarters 
ever  lent  interest  to  current  debate.  If  he  did  not  speak 
he  might  speak,  and  on  the  benches  opposite  there  was 
the  enjoyment  of  anticipation. 

That  is  all  over  now.  Mr.  Carson  has  put  out  to  sea 
flying  the  Ministerial  flag,  and  there  is  moaning  at  the 
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Bar  where  members  used  to  crowd  to  hear  him  lash 
with  stinging  tongue  his  earliest  patron  in  his  Parlia- 
mentary career. 

Apart  from  regret  saddening  those  who  suffer 
>e  |die  and  from  ^he  dulness  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 

A^pTenlfce8  *n&s>  an(^  naturally  resent  marked  diminution 
of  possibility  of  occasional  liveliness,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  by  his  double  selection  for  Ministerial 
office  strengthened  a  dangerous  tendency.  He  has 
confirmed  an  impression  always  existent  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  it  is  no  use  being  good  and  docile. 
Sandford  and  Merton  have  no  chance  at  Westminster. 
The  history  of  the  Idle  and  the  Industrious  Apprentice 
is  reversed.  In  an  ordinary  way,  following  the  thread 
of  Hogarth's  story,  we  should  expect  that  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  Mr.  Carson  would  stand  in  the  dock 
while  Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  raised  to  the  judicial  bench, 
would  hide  his  face  behind  his  hands  as,  in  voice 
broken  with  emotion,  he  sentenced  his  early  companion 
to  a  felon's  doom. 

Of  course  there  is  no  expectation  that  these  roles 
will  literally  be  reversed.  All  the  same,  it  is  not  the 
Industrious  Apprentice  who  in  this  case  is  first  in  the 
running  for  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench.  The  prefer- 
ence given  to  Mr.  Carson  over  Mr.  Cripps  confirms  the 
dangerous  doctrine  that  the  surest  and  shortest  way  to 
promotion  in  political  life  is,  not  to  be  good,  rather 
to  be  naughty. 

Ma  2oth     As  xyith  the  burglar,  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
A          lot    is    not    a    happy   one.      To    look   upon 

Misjudged    Lord    Halsbury  throned   on   the   Woolsack, 

Man.  11-  •         •       n  1   • 

or  to  watch  him  majestically  marching  up 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Purse  Bearer 
going  before,  Black  Rod  following  after,  is  to  conceive 
the  realisation  of  perfect  human  happiness.  But  there 
are  thorns  in  the  cushion  even  of  the  Woolsack.  The 
Lord  Chancellor's  life  would  be  endurable  only  for 
the  British  public,  with  its  prying  eyes  and  its 
pestiferous  newspapers. 

A  week  or  two  ago  he,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  observed  a  course  of  procedure  that, 
to  the  vulgar  mind,  suggested  misconception  of  a 
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precise  situation.  Engaged  in  pleasing  conversation 
with  the  Premier,  who,  sharing  the  broad  verge  of 
the  Woolsack,  whiled  away  the  moments  till,  at  half- 
past  four,  public  business  might  begin,  the  two  noble 
lords  were  startled  by  sound  of  the  half-hour  tolled 
by  Big  Ben.  Lord  Salisbury  skipped  back  to  his  place 
on  the  Ministerial  Bench,  and  breathlessly  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
equally  hurried,  accepted  the  motion,  whilst  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
should  be  advanced  a  stage  stood  aghast,  and  the  clerks 
at  the  table  audibly  remonstrated. 

Worse    things    have    happened    since   then. 

Mr.  Healy's     o          ,  •          •      ?u      rj  r£  •    U.L 

Mare's  Nest.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night, 
on  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  a  judge 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  created  by 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Morris,  Mr.  Tim  Healy  dug 
up  a  trumpery  story  from  its  grave  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  He  read  a  letter  from  the  Queen's 
first  Prime  Minister  addressed  to  Lord  Plunket,  inviting 
him  to  oblige  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  vacating  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

"  A  General  Election  is  approaching,"  wrote  the 
perturbed  Premier,  "and  we  want  to  provide  for  the 
Attorney-General." 

Mr.  Healy's  evil  imagination  conceived  a  parallel 
with  some  current  events.  In  1900,  as  in  1841,  a 
General  Election  is  approaching.  Once  more  it 
becomes  desirable  to  "  provide  for  the  Attorney- 
General."  Would  Lord  Halsbury  oblige  the  Govern- 
ment by  retiring  from  the  Woolsack  and  letting  Sir 
Richard  Webster  take  his  seat  thereon  ? 

Some  excuse  must  be  made  for  Mr.  Healy.  He  has 
a  growing  practice  at  the  Irish  Bar,  and,  like  a  wise 
man,  attends  to  it.  Not  being  a  bird,  he  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  in  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  at  West- 
minster. During  his  absence  popular  attention  in 
Ireland  is  centred  upon  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  and  Mr. 
Patrick  O'.Brien.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Tim 
shall  take  a  look  in  sometime,  and  opportunity  being 
rare  and  time  precious  he  must  make  the  running  whilst 
he  is  on  his  legs.  Accordingly  he  moves  the  adjourn- 
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ment,  indicts  the  Government  upon  a  charge  of  breach 
of  constitutional  practice,  and  darkly  hints  at  a  manoeuvre 
within  the  Cabinet  to  get  rid  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  Attorney-General. 

This  frivolous  trifling  with  the  truth  answers 
itself.  But  Lord  Halsbury  is  almost  human, 
and,  in  degree,  pays  the  penalty  of  human  weakness. 
Tim's  tittle-tattle  might  have  passed  unheeded,  but  it 
falls  upon  an  ear  already  wounded  to  the  quick.  Other 
idle  gossip,  born  no  man  knows  where,  spreading  like  a 
sea  fog  on  a  still  day,  lays  at  the  door  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Australian  Colonies  in 
the  matter  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, in  pursuit  of  a  great  policy  that  will  keep  his 
name  honoured  in  history  when  some  minor  matters 
are  forgotten,  desired  above  all  things  to  draw  nearer 
by  featherweight  chains  the  Colony  to  the  Imperial 
Motherland.  This  seemed  about  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Federation  Bill 
drafted  by  Australian  statesmen  accepted  by  the 
popular  vote. 

The  Colonists,  confident  in  the  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  courts,  desirous  of  being  relieved 
from  enormous  expense,  limited  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  seated  at  Westminster. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  anxious  not  to  see  his  good  ship 
wrecked  just  when  it  was  entering  port,  was,  it  is 
said,  indisposed  to  haggle  round  this  point.  But  the 
massive  mind  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  magnified  its 
importance.  If  two — or  is  the  annual  average  three  ? 
— sets  of  private  litigants  were  not  compelled  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  to  cross  the  seas  and  argue 
their  case  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  we  might  as 
well  give  up  the  Colonies.  The  sun  of  Empire  would 
sink  below  the  shamed  sea.  England,  a  Rachel  among 
mocking  nations,  weeping  for  her  children,  would  never 
more  be  comforted.  Accordingly  the  Colonial  Secretary 
was  compelled  to  assume  an  antagonistic  attitude  on 
this  point,  and  in  face  of  unanimous  protest  from  the 
Delegates  to  amend  Clause  74  of  their  Bill  by  the 
drastic  process  of  striking  it  out. 
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A  This,  too,  is  nothing  more  than  idle,  if  it 
Family  Man.  ^e  no£  malevolent,  gossip.  But  there  is 
one  cross  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  to  bear  whose 
reality  is  indubitable.  A  man  of  strong  family 
affection,  blessed  by  Providence  with  a  wide  circle 
of  blood-relations,  he  regards  it  as  a  sin  to  neglect 
opportunities  of  doing  good.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  Sydney  Smith  in  that  trait  of  character  disclosed 
by  his  well-known  answer  to  a  dinner  invitation. 

"  Dear  Longmans,"  the  Dean  wrote,  "  I  can't  accept 

your  invitation,  for  my 
house  is  full  of  country 
cousins.  I  wish  they 
were  once  removed." 

Lord  Halsbury  is  in 
a  position  to  carry  out 
this  desire  in  the  most 
agreeable  form.  He 
"removes"  hiscousinsr 
•t_<> 4-.  country  and  otherwise ; 
but  he  moves  them  into 
comfortable  places  with 
salary  paid  quarterly 
by  a  grateful  State. 
The  dispensation  of 
patronage  should,  he 
holds,  like  Charity, 
begin  at  home.  The 
impulse  is  a  generous 
one.  Habitual  sub- 
mission to  it  marks  a 
warm  heart,  a  faithful, 
kindly  nature.  Un- 
happily, that  carping 

spirit  that  is  often  moved  to  activity  by  contemplation 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  good  men  has  been  aroused  by 
successive  illustrations  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  family 
affection.  He  has  borne  the  persecution  with  serenity 
born  of  the  consciousness  of  well-doing.  Having  long 
enjoyed  office,  having  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
patronage  falling  to  his  hand,  and  there  being  an  end 
even  to  the  most  expansive  family  circle,  it  seemed 
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"A  man  of  strong  family  affection.'" 
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probable  that  the  closing  years  of  an  honourable  and 
useful  career  might  be  passed  without  further  annoyance 
on  this  score.  .  It  has  unhappily  broken  out  in  a  fresh 
place. 

The        At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Reading  Clerk  of 
Reading  cierk  the  House  of  Lords  claimed  the  privilege  of 

in  the  Lords.         ,•  .,,      ,,  , ,   •  "   - 

retirement,  with  the  soothing  appanage  of  a 
pension.  The  berth  vacated  is  dignified,  agreeable,  and 
amply  salaried.  It  was  just  the  thing  that  would  suit  a 
cousin,  a  nephew,  or  a  kinsman  of  a  widowed  aunt.  It 
is  true  that,  according  to  honoured  custom,  the  staff  of 
the  House  of  Lords  below  the  status  of  the  table  looked 
forward  to  succession  to  the  prize.  Its  bestowal  upon 
one  of  them  would  lead  to  desirable  moving  up  all  along 
the  line. 

That  is  an  antiquated,  indefensible  prejudice  the  Lord 
Chancellor  felt  it  a  public  duty  to  discourage.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  time  that  there  was  no  blood  relation 
old  enough  or  otherwise  eligible  for  the  post.  But  he 
had  a  faithful  secretary,  and  it  would  just  suit  him. 

Save  for  the  watchfulness  and  promptitude  of  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles,  the  House  of  Lords  and  its  dazed  staff 
might  have  wakened  up  one  morning  to  find  the  thing 
done.  Withdrawing  for  a  time  his  attention  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  connection  with  the 
Death  Duties  and  the  sale  of  private  property  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  Mr.  Bowles  raised  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  protest  found  echo  even 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  result  that  the  con- 
templated arrangement  on  the  point  of  accomplishment 
was  arrested. 

The  consequence  would  be  comical  if  it  were  not 
embarrassing.  The  gift  of  the  post,  as  Lord  Halsbury 
sharply  reminded  the  House  of  Lords  to-night,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  As  he  was  not 
permitted  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  retainer,  it  has  not  been  filled  up.  That  the 
House  of  Lords  should  have  got  through  one  half  of 
the  Session  with  two-thirds  ot  their  working  staff  at 
the  table,  suggests  either  that  the  first  and  second 
-clerks  are  overworked,  or  that  the  post  of  the  third 
clerk  is  a  sinecure,  and  that  the  salary  pertaining  to 
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it   might   well  be   saved   in   the   interests   of  a  nation 
smarting  under  a  shilling  income-tax. 

That  is  not  Lord  Halsbury's  affair.  He  justly  feels 
that  he  has,  as  usual,  been  misunderstood,  a  pained 
feeling  deepened  by  a  concatenation  of  cross-grained 
circumstances. 

The  unusual  shortness  of  temper  displayed 

May  25th.      i         A/r        TD    ir  1_  j        r 

The  case  of  V  Baliour  when  cross-examined  about 

the  Read!  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Reading  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  confirm  the 
report  that  the  relations  of  Lord  Halsbury  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  point  are  a  little  strained.  Lord 
Halsbury  has  by  no  means  given  up  his  determination 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  personal  friend  in  the 
matter,  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  the  staff  of 
the  House  of  Lords  who  had  looked  for  legitimate 
promotion. 

The  question  has  been  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
two  Committees.  In  1889  a  House  of  Lords'  Committee 
strongly  recommended  that  the  appointment  of  at  least 
one  of  the  two  posts  of  Clerk  Assistant  and  Reading 
Clerk  should  revert  to  the  Clerk  of  Parliaments,  who 
should  promote  one  of  the  senior  clerks  of  his  depart- 
ment. A  Joint  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  last  year,  agreed  in 
this  view  of  the  procedure  most  desirable  in  the  public 
interest.  The  right  of  nomination,  however,  rests  by 
statute  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Halsbury  is 
not  disposed  to  brook  interference  with  his  personal 
patronage. 

May  28th.  Mr.  Hanbury  informed  Mr.  Bowles  that  a 
The  new  Great  Seal  was  required,  because  the 

Great  Seal.    Q^   Qne  wag  wom    ou^       Jt   WOuld   COSt    £400. 

"  The  old  Seal,"  he  added,  "  is  disposed  of  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  may  direct."  This  delicate  paraphrase 
created  much  laughter,  it  being  understood  that  the  old 
Seal  is  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Hanbury  caused  to  be 
circulated  a  revised  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
disposal  of  the  old  Seal  rests  with  the  Sovereign. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR'S  PATRONAGE. 

Jeremiah,  M.P. — Lord  Hugh  Cecil. — Mr.  BirrelVs  Patriot- 
ism.— The  Ingenuity  of  Lord  Hardwicke. — Duped. — 
A  Nice  Point  in  the  Peerage. — The  Anonymous  Donor. 
— Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Cromwell  Statue. — Portents. — 
Home  Rule  in  Practice. — Mr.  W.  O'Brien  Coming 
Back. — Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  Expectations. — Strange 
Case  of  Plagiarism. — The  South  Africa  Hospitals 
Commission. — "A  Man  of  Common  Sense." — The 
Garden  Party  Plot. — A  Champion  of  the  Dignity  of 
the  House. — The  Plot  Develops. — Stopped! — Under 
the  New  Rules. — Where  they  Fail. — Legs-islation. 

June  isth.  The  most  exacting  stage-manager  would  find 
Jeremiah,  nothing  lacking  either  in  the  make-up  or  the 
M-P'  manner  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  in  nightly 
performances  at  the  T.R.  Westminster  in  his  popular 
role  of  Jeremiah.  Whether  he  be  lamenting  the 
iniquity  of  the  modern  stage  or  moaning  over  the  wiles 
of  the  Ritualist,  there  are  subtle  nuances  about  his  dress, 
his  attitude,  his  tone  of  voice,  his  very  whiskers,  that 
disclose  the  born  artist.  A  drawback  to  perfect  success 
is  that,  looking  round  upon  creation  and  finding  that 
lo !  everything  is  very  bad,  Samuel  is  sunk  in  such 
depth  of  woe  that  the  tremulous  piping  of  his  pained 
voice  does  not  command  the  full  circuit  of  the  audience. 
After  all,  that  does  not  greatly  matter.  His  crushed 
appearance,  the  wail  in  his  voice,  the  pitying,  almost 
motherly,  look  in  his  eyes  when  they  rest  upon  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  who  has  again  called  him  to 
order,  are  much  more  effective  than  such  of  his  articulate 
arguments  as  happen  to  be  heard. 

362 
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The  world  becoming  wickeder  as  it  grows  more  hoary, 
we  have,  naturally,  had  something  more  than  usual  of 
Mr.  Sam  Smith  and  his  Lamentations.  Before  the 
adjournment  for  the  Recess,  Mr.  Balfour  intimating 
intention  of  absorbing  in  the  holidays  the  day  the 
Member  for  Flintshire  had  marked  as  his  own,  he 
murmured  ominous  threat  of  public  disturbance.  If 
attempt  were  made  to  hush  his  voice  below  the  note 
at  which  niggard  Nature  has  pitched  it,  things  would, 
he  hinted,  happen  in  the  streets  that  would  give  pause 
to  the  strongest  Government.  The  threat  was  vague, 
but  the  Leader  of  the  House  made  haste  to  suggest 
that  there  was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  On  the 
motion  for  the  adjournment  for  the  holidays  Mr.  Smith 
might  work  off  his  treasured  speech.  This  was  done  at 
considerable  length,  and  there  it  was  thought  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  But  when  the  House  resumed  after 
cheerfully  long  holiday  there  was  Mr.  Sam  Smith  with 
a  sheet  of  notes  in  his  hand,  bending  forward  with  eyes 
mournfully  fixed  on  the  Chairman,  intent  on  rising  as 
soon  as  the  Vice- President  of  the  Council  had  completed 
his  speech  on  moving  the  Education  Vote. 
Lord  Hugh  The  Member  for  Flintshire  has  a  curious 
Cecil.  fascination  for  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  Others 
may  sit  and  yawn  or  smile  at  Mr.  Smith's  feeble  ferocity. 
When  he  discourses  on  theatres  or  music-halls,  Lord 
Hugh  falls  in  with  this  habit,  or  glides  with  long  strides 
out  of  the  House.  But  when  Samuel  comes  to  touch 
any  portion  of  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Church,  Lord 
Hugh  is  wide  awake,  follows  his  discursive  speech  with 
closest  attention,  is  even  at  pains  to  put  to  the  test 
some  of  his  blood-curdling  allegations.  In  the  speech 
delivered  on  the  eve  of  the  Recess,  resumed  and  further 
attenuated  on  its  termination,  Mr.  Smith  cited,  in  support 
of  his  position,  a  book  which,  he  said,  had  been  written 
by  a  training  college  teacher.  The  House  naturally 
concluded  that  the  writer  of  the  book  indicted  still  held 
that  responsible  position.  Instead  of  following  his 
cousin's  example  and  going  to  play  golf,  Lord  Hugh 
spent  the  holidays  in  hunting  up  this  book.  A  further 
impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Smith's  speech  was,  that 
the  pernicious  volume  was  in  wide  circulation — daily 
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sowing  in  the  infant  mind  seeds  of  hostility  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  Whitsun  Holidays  exceeding 
in  length  all  record,  were  barely  sufficient  to  provide 
opportunity  for  successful  search  for  the  obscure  volume. 
When  industry  was  rewarded,  and  Lord  Hugh  found  a 
copy  in  penitential  "sheets"  at  the  publishers,  he  made 
a  startling  discovery.  The  writer,  truly,  had  at  one 
time  filled  the  position  of  a  training  college  teacher; 
but  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  had  omitted  to  mention  the 
important  fact  that  sixteen  years  ago  his  connection 
with  the  system  of  State  Education  was  severed. 

That,  in  a  man  of  less  pronounced  piety,  one  more 
indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  the  high  standard  of 
public  and  private  morality,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  suppressio  veri.  In  the  House  of  Commons  all  are 
honourable  men.  It  is  not  permitted  for  one  to  accuse 
another  of  saying  the  thing  that  is  not.  Lord  Hugh, 
trembling  with  indignation  at  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  observed  the  restraint  enforced  by  the  rules  of 
debate.  But  few  men,  unsupported  by  a  sense  of  moral 
superiority  to  the  common  herd,  could  have  sat  with 
unflushed  cheek  as  he  scornfully  dissected  Mr.  Smith's 
method  of  spreading  the  truth. 

Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

But  facts  are  not  Mr.  Sam  Smith's  strong  point. 
"  I  try,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  "over  and  over  again  to 
pin  the  hon.  gentleman  down  to  some  fragment  of 
fact,  but  he  always  evades  me." 

Mr.  Birreii's  At  Salvation  Army  services  there  is,  occa- 
Patriotism.  siOnally,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  evening  an 
interlude  when  members  of  the  congregation  "testify" 
to  personal  experience.  Having  listened  to  Mr. 
Smith,  or  at  least  heard  his  voice  piping  round 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Birrell  unconsciously 
became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  was  at  church. 
Accordingly,  standing  up  by  a  front  bench  below  the 
gangway,  he  proceeded  to  testify.  There  is  south  of 
the  Tweed  a  vulgar  idea  that  Scotchmen,  especially 
those  who  gain  prominence  in  literary  or  forensic 
work,  are  brought  up  chiefly  on  oatmeal.  Mr.  Birreii's 
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earnestly-delivered  testimony  shattered  this  delusion. 
It  is  true  he  did  not  circumstantially  repudiate  the 
oatmeal  ;  but  he  made  it  clear  that  what  he  was 
principally  brought  up  on  was  Catechism. 

"It  has  been  my  lot,"  he  said  with  a  far-away  look 
as  of  one  who  gazes  back  on  happy  childhood,  "to 
learn  both  the  Scotch  Shorter  Catechism  and  the 
Church  of  England  Catechism." 

There  was  for  a  moment  apprehension  that  Mr. 
Birrell  might  give  the  Committee  a  sample  of  each. 
He  did,  indeed,  pause  for  a  moment  and  took  in  a  long 
breath  as  if  he  were  about  to  begin  with  the  more 
extended  formula.  Happening  to  look  towards  the 
Chair,  he  found  Mr.  Lowther's  eye  fixed  upon  him 
with  evident  intent  of  ruling  out  even  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  So  he  contented  himself  with  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  acquired  verbal  familiarity  with 
both  Creeds,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  his 
independence  of  mind. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  who  pricked  up  his  ears  when 
the  Catechism  was  mentioned,  regarding  with 
fatherly  interest  a  man  who  had  learned  two,  here 
sadly  shook  his  head.  It  was  surely  a  negative 
compliment  to  the  Catechism,  whether  short  or  long, 
to  say  that  it  had  not  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  learner.  But  the  Member  for  West  Fife  meant 
well,  and  it  was  felt  that  his  remarks  had  a  useful 
bearing  upon  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  which 
was  a  Vote  of  £5,585,000  for  the  new  Board  of 
Education  and  for  various  establishments  connected 
therewith. 

June  2ist.    For  a  man  of  constitutionally  jovial  tempera- 

The  ingenuity  ment,  Lord  Morris   sat   in  curiously  moody 

L°0frd       attitude  as  he  listened  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 

Hardwicke.  rebuking  Lord  Hardwicke  for  again  bringing 
up  the  subject  of  the  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
modestly  peeps  over  the  parapet  by  the  entrance  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  subject  is  peculiarly  painful 
to  Lord  Halsbury,  not  that  he  is  enamoured  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  but  because  when  Lord  Hardwicke  last 
moved  in  the  matter  he  felt  it  his  duty  severely  to 
reprimand  him.  On  that  occasion  Lord  Hardwicke, 
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counting  heads,  perceived  opportunity  of  inflicting 
defeat  on  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  had  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  granting  of  a  site  for 
a  memorial  of  the  Regicide.  All  told,  including  the 
noble  lord  on  the  Woolsack,  his  wig  and  his  gown,  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  was  represented  by  nine 
peers.  Lord  Hardwicke  could  count  on  four  to 
support  his  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  One  was  doubtful.  Two 
would  go  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  .  in  sustaining 
the  Government. 

Lord  Halsbury  enjoined  Lord  Hardwicke  to  refrain 
from  his  avowed  intention  of  pressing  the  matter  to  a 
division.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  inflexible,  and  the  nine 
peers  solemnly  filing  out  into  the  several  division  lobbies, 
it  was  made  known  that  "the  House  of  Lords"  had 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Government  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
deplorable.  Really,  after  what  he  himself  had  said  and 
how  he  had  looked,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  he 
would  never  do  it  again.  Yet  here  he  was  returning  to 
the  unpleasant  subject  just  as  if  he  were  an  Irish 
member.  The  Prime  Minister,  rising  to  reply, 
thought  it  not  beneath  his  position  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  to  argue  the  matter,  to  banter  the 
noble  lord  and  the  late  Protector.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  trembling  with  indignation,  listened 
impatiently.  When  the  Marquis  sat  down  he  rose 
in  his  majesty,  and  in  severest  tones,  most  chilling 
manner,  observed — 

"  The  way  in  which  the  noble  earl  pressed  this  subject 
forward  at  the  close  of  last  Session  added  neither  to 
the  dignity  of  the  House  nor  to  respect  for  the  decisions 
of  Parliament." 

That,  however,  was  Lord  Hardwicke's  affair.  There 
was  no  reason  why,  because  he  had  brought  upon 
himself  this  awful  censure,  others,  innocent  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime  of  last  August,  should  be 
disturbed.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince.  Lord  Morris's 
withers  were  unwrung.  But  whilst  free  from  responsi- 
bility in  that  direction,  there  has  been  much  of  late  to 
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cloud  even   so   sunny  a  temperament  as   that   of  the 
newest  creation  of  the  hereditary  peerage. 

There  are,  for  example,  certain  circumstances 
attending  the  succession  to  his  honoured  post 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  When 
remark  was  accidentally  dropped  in  his  hearing  that  at 
threescore  years  and  three  a  man  who  had  spent  his 
days  in  the  service  of  the  State  might  reasonably  think 
of  exchanging  a  life-peerage  for  one  of  hereditary  rank, 
Lord  Morris  thought  no  evil.  Himself  simple-hearted 
as  a  child,  he  could  not  conceive  duplicity  in  another, 
especially  that  other  a  colleague  highly  placed  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  To  his  ingenuous  mind  there 
was  naturally  presented  the  prospect  of  his  office  passing 
on  in  just  heritage  to  another  Irish  jurist,  who  would 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  duties  the  full 
vigour  of  early  manhood.  When  he  opened  his  morning 
paper  and  read  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  an 
English  judge  one  year  younger  than  himself,  his 
thoughts  instinctively  turned  to  the  Heathen  Chinee. 
Remembering  the  hint,  accidentally  it  seemed,  dropped 
about  his  retirement,  he  reflected  how  little  geographical 
boundary  or  tint  of  skin  have  to  do  with  the  innate 
wiliness  of  man. 

.  Unconsciously,  but  effectively,  this  rude  lesson 

A   Nice    Point    .  i      T  1      •»  r  ',1 

in  the  influenced  Lord  Morris  s  later  conduct  in  an 
srage.  impOrtant  matter.  The  title  he  has  made 
popular  through  eleven  years  was  all  very  well  as  long 
as  it  was  strictly  personal  to  himself,  and  would  lapse 
at  his  death.  But  you  can't  go  Lord  Morrissing  through 
what  may  happily  prove  an  endless  succession  of  peers. 
On  changing  his  status  it  became  necessary  for  the 
life-peer  to  select  a  title  that  might  be  passed  on  to 
his  children's  children.  According  to  custom  it  should 
be  a  territorial  designation.  Straightway  his  heart, 
untravelled,  fondly  turned  to  Gal  way.  In  Galway  he 
was  born.  In  Galway  he  wed.  In  Galway  College  he 
began  that  process  of  learning  he  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Thirty-five  years  ago  Galway  sent  him  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  thus  placing  his  foot  firmly  on  the 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  fortune.  He  would  like  to  be 
Lord  Galway.  That  was  impossible,  since  there  is 
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already  a  seventh  Viscount  of  that  name  in  the  Peerage 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Morris  accordingly  contented  himself 
with  appropriating  the  name  of  a  small  family  property 
in  the  country. 

Then  dawned  upon  him  the  disadvantage  of  the 
situation.  If  he  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Lord 
Killanin  he  would  rank  as  a  brand,  new  peer,  losing  the 
precedence  gained  by  his  creation  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1889.  Successive  Governments  have  in  the  mean- 
while been  lavishly  keeping  up  the  ranks  of  the  Old 
Nobility  for  which  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland 
passionately  pleaded  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Lord 
Morris,  taking  up  the  Peerage,  counted  no  less  than  sixty- 
six  of  more  modern  creation  than  himself.  If  he  became 
Lord  Killanin  he  would  be  the  sixty-seventh,  falling 
last  in  line — a  terrible  thing  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it.  There  was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  A  bright 
mind,  a  flashing  intellect,  though  a  little  worn-out  by 
continued  service  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  instantly 
discerned  it.  He  would  retain  his  old  title,  with  its 
•  privileges.  He  would  remain  Lord  Morris  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  and  when  his  heir  came  into  his  own 
he  might  found  the  new  race  of  Barons  Killanin. 

The  In  was,  then,  not  difficulty  in  this  quarter 
Anonymous  that  clouded  Lord  Morris's  brow,  lending 
an  unusually  harsh  tone  to  his  voice  when 
he  rose  to  follow  the  Lord  Chancellor.  What  troubled 
him  was,  that  the  donor  of  the  statue  of  the  Great 
Protector  desired  to  remain  unknown.  There  is 
nothing  so  aggravating  as  an  anonymous  person, 
especially  when  you  know  his  name.  The  subtle 
irritation  that  underlies  the  situation  was  answerable 
for  much  of  the  heat  that  marked  debate  on  the 
subject  when  last  it  came  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  was  so  angry  that,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  he  denounced  the  desecration  of 
the  precincts  of  Parliament  with  what  he  contemptuously 
described  as  "  this  equestrian  statue."  There  is,  of 
course,  no  horse.  But  then  the  donor  has  no  name ; 
and  there  you  are.  Lord  Salisbury  touching  the  point 
spoke  of  the  donor  as  "  a  private  individual  whom  we 
shall  never  know." 
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Lord  Morris  with  the  privilege  of  an  Irishman 
named  the  anonymous  (Lord  Rosebery). 

Mr         The    scene    lacked    the    presence    of    Lord 
Gladstone    Rosebery.    which    would    have    lent    to    it 

on  the  ...•':  „ 

cromweii  special  piquancy.  Lord  Peel  sat  attentive, 
following  successive  speeches  with  the  keen 
interest  of  a  stranger  paying  his  first  visit  to  the  gallery. 
On  the  main  question  of  the  desirability  and  appro- 
priateness of  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster, 
the  ex-Speaker  would  recall  an  inteiesting  episode. 
Five  years  ago  this  very  day  he,  a  guest  on  the  late 
Sir  John  Fender's  yacht  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  paid  a  morning  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  board 
the  Tantallon  Castle.  The  two  old  friends  had  not  met 
for  a  long  time,  probably  not  since  Mr.  Gladstone's 
retirement  from  the  Parliamentary  scene.  There  was 
much  to  chat  about — the  stately  ceremonial  of  the  day 
before,  the  pending  Ministerial  crisis  at  Westminster, 
old  days  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Peel  was 
conducted  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  deck-cabin,  where  the 
young  veteran  spent  his  spare  time  mastering  the 
Danish  grammar.  They  remained  in  conversation  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  he  talked  about  all  the 
time  ?  "  Lord  Peel  asked  a  friend  when  he  came  forth. 
"  Why,  about  Oliver  Cromwell !  " 

It  happened  just  then  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  had  submitted  a  vote 
for  provision  of  a  site  for  the  statue,  eventually  with- 
drawn at  the  instance  of  the  Irish  members.  The  topic 
once  started,  engrossed  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  The  conversation  with  Lord 
Peel  in  his  private  state-room  was  resumed  at  the 
luncheon  table. 

Lord  Morris  would  be  comforted  in  his  transitory 
sadness  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  against  doing 
honour  at  Westminster  to  the  ruthless  soldier  respon- 
sible for  the  massacre  at  Drogheda. 

It  were  idle,  if  indeed  it  be  not  presumptuous, 

June  29th.     r  , ,  f  r  jJ. 

Portents     *or  s°J°urners  m  the  sunset-glow  oi  the  so- 
called  Nineteenth  Century  to  sneer  at  elder 
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England's  belief  in  portents.  Some  of  these,  varying 
in  definitiveness,  are  full  of  interest.  It  is  true  that  a  hot 
cinder  falling  from  the  front  of  a  grate  indicates  early 
possession  of  one  of  two  such  diverse  things  as  a  purse 
or  a  coffin.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a  hare  running  across  the  road  along  which  a 
traveller  wends  his  way  was  certain  precursor  of  ill-luck. 
The  magpie  is  a  mine  of  prognostication.  A  Seer  (not 
Mr.  Silas  Wegg),  dropping  into  poetry,  thus  hath  it : 

One  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth, 
Three  a  wedding,  four  a  birth. 

If  these  things  occur  in  the  common  relations  of  life, 
what  augury  shall  we  find  in  the  circumstance  of  an 
ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  seating  himself 
in  the  Peers'  Gallery  and  straightway  putting  on  his 
hat  ?  To  the  outsider  this  may  seem  an  ordinary 
matter,  especially  if  there  was  a  draught.  Old  members 
of  the  House — above  all  other,  ex- Speakers — feel  the 
blood  freeze  in  their  veins  as  they  contemplate  such 
occurrence.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  thundercloud 
that  would  have  mounted  the  Jove-like  countenance  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel  had  he,  seated  in  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  stranger  in  the  Peers' 
Gallery  flaunting  his  hat. 

Yet  it  was  Viscount  Peel  who,  dropping  in  on  the  old 
familiar  scene,  thus  comported  himself.  It  was  worth 
living  to  a  comparatively  advanced  age  for  the  Gallery 
attendant  to  find  opportunity  to  approach  an  ex-Speaker 
and  invite  him  to  remove  his  hat. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  read  by  the  light  of  current 
circumstances  the  meaning  of  this, strange  portent.  It 
indicates  the  moribund  state  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  imminence  of  Dissolution.  As  soon  as  questions 
are  over,  members  quit  the  House,  leaving  the  despatch 
of  business  to  the  Minister-in-Charge  and  a  score  of 
members  more  or  less  directly  concerned.  Whilst  two, 
at  most  three,  Ministers  (one  asleep)  occupy  the  Treasury 
Bench,  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  literally  efface  them- 
selves. A  few  nights  ago  an  Irish  member,  whose  strong 
point  is  neither  modesty  nor  manners,  took  possession  of 
the  empty  Front  Bench.  Presently,  rising  to  say  nothing 
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with  much  volubility,  he  addressed  the  empty  benches 
opposite,  leaning  on  the  brass-bound  box  Gladstone 
belaboured  in  historic  scenes,  over  which  Disraeli  bent 
to  launch  his  flashing  epigrams. 

That  was  a  breach  of  good  taste  and  Parliamentary 
manners  which,  in  Palmerston's  days,  or  twenty 
years  later,  would  have  created  a  storm  of  hot  indigna- 
tion. As  things  are,  the  few  members  present,  anxious 
above  all  things  to  be  amused,  feebly  smiled,  as  they 
would  have  done  at  a  gamin,  in  his  more  appropriate 
place,  turning  cart-wheels  in  the  gutter. 
Home  Rule  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  buttressed  by  the 
in  Practice.  jrish  Attorney-General,  wended  dreary  way 
through  the  thickets  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Tim  Healy 
seated  side  by  side  below  the  gangway  opposite. 
Earlier  in  the  week  these  patriots  had  forced  upon 
them  unwonted  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  of  the 
lighting  of  Dublin  city.  Mr.  Healy  wanted  electricity. 
As  a  logical  sequence  Mr.  Dillon  gasped  for  gas.  In 
the  course  of  debate,  as  far  as  it  was  confined  to 
Irish  members,  disclosure  was  made  of  a  state  of 
things  in  Dublin  which  vividly  illustrates  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Home  Rule.  According  to  Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor,  private  adventurers,  helped  by  Mr. 
Healy  and  the  newspaper  influence  he  commands, 
have  foisted  upon  the  Irish  capital  a  system  of  electric 
tramways  which  deprive  the  ratepayers  of  a  source  of 
revenue  that  in  British  boroughs  largely  relieves  the 
rates.  Mr.  Healy,  on  his  part,  affirms  that  the  Dublin 
Gas  Company  runs  a  newspaper  "called  Freeman's 
Journal,"  which  is  eating  the  vitals  of  the  Dublin 
ratepayer.  The  Machiavellian  Gas  Company  is  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  opposition  to  the  Electric  Lighting 
Company's  Bill.  Not  because  it  desires  to  resist  en- 
croachment on  the  legitimate  field  of  municipal  enter- 
prise, but  "because  the  Corporation,  having,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Gas  Company,  muddled  away  £100,000 
of  the  ratepayers'  money,  will  muddle  away  £100,000 
more  if  this  Bill  be  rejected." 

Preliminary  tactics  on  the  part  of  this  terrible  Gas 
Company  were  not  less  early- Venetian  in  their  subtlety. 
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At  one  epoch  of  Irish  unity  Mr.  Healy  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Freeman's  Journal.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  dark  policy  of  the  Gas  Company  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  removed.  What  was  done  ? 
Why — so  Tim  told  a  sympathetic  House — the  chairman 
of  the  Journal  directorate,  their  old  friend  Mr.  Sexton, 
created  a  number  of  bogus  shares,  carrying  votes  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  board  the 
only  man  not  inflated  with  the  pernicious  influence 
of  gas. 

All  this  Tim  told  the  House  with  a  curious  self- 
effacemeut  that  added  to  the  weird  charm  of  his  narra- 
tive. He  made  no  complaint.  It  was  a  way  they  had 
in  Dublin  when  exercising,  within  limitations  imposed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxon,  the  blessing  and  privilege 
of  Home  Rule.  He  did  not  pose  as  a  martyr.  In  fact 
he,  without  clothing  the  thought  in  language,  left  the 
impression  that  if  he  had  command  of  the  necessary 
forces  he  would  have  chucked  Mr.  Sexton  off  the  board 
of  Freeman's  Journal  and  extinguished  the  Gas  Com- 
pany's lamplights.  A  la  querre  comme  a  la  guerre.  He 
was  beaten,  and  he  quietly  suffered  defeat.  But  he 
bided  his  time. 

It  came  with  this  introduction  of  a  -  private  Bill 
which,  if  carried,  would  beard  the  Dublin  Corporation 
in  its  den,  introduce  a  dangerous  competitor  within 
the  field  of  the  Gas  Company,  and  would  flout  its 
daily  organ,  Freeman's  Journal.  Against  him  were 
ranged  a  powerful  municipality,  a  wealthy  trading 
corporation,  who  between  them  had  secured  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  votes.  Tim's  voice  was  the 
only  one  uplifted  in  favour  of  the  Electric  Lighting 
Bill.  It  carried  the  day  and  the  Bill,  the  report  stage 
of  the  latter  being  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  thirteen 
in  a  crowded  House,  the  vast  majority  bringing  to  bear 
upon  the  municipal  jealousies  and  personal  rivalries  of 
Dublin  city  an  absolutely  unprejudiced  mind. 

All  this  happened  on  Tuesday.  Thursday  found  Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  Dillon  seated  amicably  side  by  side. 
Beautiful  in  their  animosity  on  the  Dublin  lighting 
question,  on  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill  they  were  not 
divided 
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This  apparently  hopeless  division  in  the 
over-ten  ranks  of  the  united  Irish  Party  is  largely 
CB«kng  responsible  for  the  state  of  coma  to  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  reduced.  The  regular 
Opposition,  scarcely  less  torn  by  internal  dissension, 
has  abdicated  its  functions.  Under  management  any- 
thing akin  to  that  developed  by  Mr.  Parnell  the  Irish 
members  alone  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
things  lively  for  a  Minister  backed  by  the  enormous 
majority  that  paralyses  the  present  House.  Apart 
from  personal  and  business  discords,  such  as  that 
which  burst  round  the  Electric  Lighting  Bill,  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  are  threatened  from  outside.  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  emerging  from  long  retirement,  has 
pulled  on  his  war  breeches,  and  means  to  take  the  field 
at  the  approaching  General  Election.  The  avowed  object 
of  his  campaign  is  the  final  destruction  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb  of  the  party.  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  his  uncles,  and 
his  aunts,  are  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
field.  What  then  ?  Will  Mr.  William  O'Brien  enter, 
pressing  to  his  eyes  the  historical  pocket-handkerchief 
he  from  a  safe  distance  waved  to  Mr.  Parnell  in 
moments  of  peril  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  Napoleon 
John  Redmond  and  his  brother  ? 

It  is  a  heart-breaking  muddle,  depressing  to  the 
bravest  spirit.  Little  wonder  that  the  Irish  camp  is 
nightly  deserted,  that  Ministers  get  their  own  way  with 
depressing  regularity.  Parliament  is  played  out.  The 
sooner  it  is  dismissed  the  better  for  the  wholesome 
vigour  of  political  life.  In  the  French  Legislature, 
when  a  sitting  is  closed,  the  President,  in  token  thereof, 
covers  his  head.  Lord  Peel,  unconsciously  moved  by 
hereditary  and  trained  Parliamentary  instincts,  looking 
down  on  the  dull,  dreary  scene  of  nightly  task-work  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  involuntarily  put  on 
his  hat. 

Twenty    years    ago    there    was    current    a 

July  5th.  I''"'  u    ui 

Mr  Burdett-  smoking  -  room    story,    probably   apocryphal, 

coutts's     about    that   estimable    gentleman,    the    late 

's'  Peter  Rylands.      One  day  during  the  time 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  engaged  in  forming  his  Ministry  of 

1880  Peter  was  invited  out  to  luncheon. 
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"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  just  now  leave  the  House. 
It  would  be  very  annoying  if  Gladstone  sent  for  me  and 
I  happened  to  be  out." 

Peter,  as  we  know,  was  not  sent  for,  then  nor  later, 
and  presently  began  to  form  and  express  new  views  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  heaven-born  Minister. 

History,  ever  repeating  itself,  has  been  at  it  again 
this  week.  Since  the  Government  undertook  to  appoint 
a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  War 
Hospitals  in  South  Africa  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  as  he 
to-night  sorrowfully  intimated  to  a  mischievously  mirth- 
ful House,  expected  to  be  "  sent  for."  Undsr  Divine 
Providence  (but  not  very  far  down)  he  was  the 
instrument  of  a  work  the  nearest  parallel  of  which  is 
to  be  found  during  the  Crimean  War.  That  parallel, 
present  to  every  mind,  was  naturally  not  absent  from 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  thoughts.  His  reference  to  it 
in  discussing  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  as 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  was  characteristic. 
He  had,  he  said,  made  a  communication  to  the  Press 
which,  he  modestly  opined,  most  hon.  gentlemen  had 
seen.  In  William  Howard  Russell's  letters  to  the 
Times,  describing  hospital  arrangements  in  the  Crimea, 
"  there  were  some  sentences  singularly  like  what  I  have 
written." 

strange  Case  ^°  *ne  ordinary  mind  that  is  a  topsey-turvey 
of         way  of  putting  things.     A  moment's  reflec- 

Plagiarism.     .  .     J  ,r          ,,  °,  XTT    •.•  •       !_•*••• 

tion  makes  all  clear.  Writing  in  his  Crimean 
tent  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  famous  war  corre- 
spondent— happily  still  with  us,  light-hearted  if  leaden- 
footed — was  favoured  by  a  vision  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  He  saw,  as  in  a  flash,  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts's  letter  to  The  Times,  published  in  the  year  1900, 
describing  scenes  in  the  hospital  at  Bloemfontein. 
Catching  the  spirit  of  the  mission,  the  very  turn  of  the 
sentences,  the  lucky  journalist  made  a  hit  that  secured 
for  him  high  position  and  enduring  fame.  Mr.  Coutts 
was  too  generous  to  insist  on  what  smaller  minds  would 
have  called  plagiarism.  He  was,  in  truth,  too  broken- 
hearted to  quarrel  with  anybody.  He  merely  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  "Russell's  Crimean  War  Letters"  there 
were  sentences  and  passages  that  curiously  resembled  his 
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own  contributions  to  the  same  journal  on  an  analogous 
case  happening  forty-five  years  later,  and  he  left  the 
House  to  form  its  own  conclusions.  Which  it  probably 
-did. 

The  Member  for  Westminster,  really  in- 
southhAfrica  offensive  and  well-meaning,  has  an  irritant 
c^m^mssion  e^ect  upon  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  As  a  rule 

the  Leader  of  the  House  preserves  over 
his  temper  a  command  that  sometimes  approaches 
the  miraculous.  On  the  only  two  occasions  when  the 
question  arising  out  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  Times 
correspondence  has  come  to  the  front  he  has  lost  his 
temper,  with  disastrous  results  to  himself  and  the 
Ministry  he  represents.  No  mistake  the  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  make  is  more  fatal  than 
a  lapse  into  ill-temper. 

Unlike  his  fiery  onslaught  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on 
the  first  night's  debate  on  War  Hospital  arrangements, 
Mr.  Balfour  did  not  to-night  turn  and  rend  his  hon. 
friend  seated  below  the  Gangway.  His  manner  was 
icily,  dangerously  quiet.  Mr.  Labouchere,  reverting 
to  practices  he  has  for  some  sessions  abandoned, 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  to 
discuss  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  announced 
at  question  time  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts, 
desiring  to  seize  early  opportunity  of  making  a  speech, 
rose  to  second  the  motion,  not,  he  was  careful  to  say, 
as  a  mark  of  hostility  to  a  Ministry  of  which  he  was 
the  most  faithful  follower.  That  protest  did  not  lessen 
the  withering  scorn  that  tingled  through  every  fibre 
cf  Mr.  Balfour's  slim  figure  as  he  stood  at  the  table 
and  turned  to  regard  his  hon.  friend.  He  confessed 
he  'did  not  quite  understand  the  speech  in  which  the 
-motion  had  been  seconded,  unless  it  suggested  that  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  was  himself  the  man  of  common-sense 
Lord  Roberts  asked  for  as  indispensable  contributory 
to  successful  enquiry. 

Irish  members  below  the  gangway  opposite  were 
positively  shocked  at  this  insinuation.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  the  innocent  contributions  to  current 
debate  of  the  Member  for  Westminster  have  made 
him  the  mark  of  their  contumely  and  scorn.  They 
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have  laughed  and  jeered  at  him  as  if  he  were 
a  commonplace,  not  very  wise  nor  perfect-mannered 
man,  unduly  elated  by  adventitious  circumstances. 
Since  he  dealt  the  Government  a  blow  which,  however 
awkwardly  delivered,  was  painfully  felt,  the  case  was 
different.  They  cheered  his  uprising  and  his  sitting 
down.  His  pointless  interruptions  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  were  rendered  even  more  ineffective  by  being 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  Mr.  MacNeill's  applause.  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  whose  "  Hear !  Hear !  "  in  ordinary 
times  plays  a  fair  second  to  the  Bull-of-Bashan 
ejaculations  of  the  Member  for  South  Donegal,  is 
hopelessly  out  of  it  at  this  crisis.  From  time  to  time 
throughout  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  he  attempted  to  carry 
comfort  to  his  ruffled  soul.  But  the  sound  was 
pathetically  reminiscent  of  the  tone  of  the  Jackdaw 
of  Rheims  after  its  recovery  from  moral  dereliction 
and  physical  indisposition. 

-A  Man  of  There  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  anguished 
common  remonstrance  from  the  Irish  camp  when 
Mr.  Balfour,  still  preserving  an  ominously 
icy  demeanour,  turned  to  notice  Mr.  Coutts's  complaint 
that  he  had  not  been  privately  consulted  by  Ministers 
in  the  matter  of  the  nomination  of  the  Commission. 
The  Member  for  Westminster  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  expected  other  things. 
Since,  as  a  result  of  his  disclosures,  the  Government 
had  consented  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Enquiry, 
he  had  hourly  expected  to  be  sent  for  from  Downing 
Street.  Possibly  if  he  had  been  asked  to  join  the 
Commission  in  the  character  of  the  man  of  common 
sense  to  whom  Mr.  Balfour  sneeringly  alluded,  he 
would  have  completed  his  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
State  and  bossed  the  show.  Short  of  that,  he,  as  he 
confided  to  the  House  amid  sympathetic  cheers  from 
the  Irish  members,  had  expected  to  be  consulted 
before  any  important  step  was  decided  upon.  He 
was,  indeed,  prepared  to  recommend  a  gentleman 
who,  by  his  sterling  capacity,  his  wide  experience  of 
affairs,  his  judicial  mind,  and  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  would  at  once  be  ac- 
claimed as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

26 
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At  this  point  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  who  sat 
on  the  bench  immediately  below  his  distinguished 
brother,  was  observed  to  hang  his  head  and  shift 
his  eyeglass,  whilst  something  approaching  appear- 
ance to  a  blush  overspread  his  ingenuous  countenance. 
Continuing,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
person  he  had  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 

in  tremulous  voice  in- 
formed the  House  that 
he  had  received  no  com- 
munication of  any  kind 
from  Downing  Street. 
Reverting  to  this  Mr. 
Balfour,  apologetically 
washing  his  hands  with 
invisible  soap  in  imper- 
ceptible water,  remarked 
in  gentler  voice  :  "  I 
honestly  admit  that  in 
considering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Commission 
I  never  thought  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  from 
beginning  to  end." 

The  groan  here  wrung 
from  the  manly  breast 
of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien 
may  have  conveyed  some 
consolation  to  the 
stricken  heart  of  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts.  He  had 
more  substantial  conso- 
lation later  when  the 
master  of  legions,  having 
hotly  declared  he  would 
ne'er  consent  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Commission 
by  two  members,  found  it  desirable  to  consent. 


Mr.  Patrick  O'Bnen. 


duly  ioth. 


Of 


men    in    the    House,    Mr.   Fletcher 


The  Garden  Moulton  seems  least  fitted  to  have  flung  at 
Party  Plot.   him    ^    epithet    "Bonnet"    which    on    a 
memorable  occasion  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  hurled  at 
his  young  friend  and  companion  dear,  Lord  Randolph 
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Churchill.  On  the  particular  occasion  referred  to 
Lord  Randolph  had  made  a  motion  actually,  though 
not  avowedly,  serving  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
against  whom  he  was  ranged  in  Opposition.  Drawing 
upon  quite  unsuspected  racecourse  experiences,  Sir 
Stafford  likened  the  Leader  of  the  Fourth  Party  to  the 
innocent-looking  but  deeply-dyed  confederate  of  the 
three  card  trick  man  known  to  the  police  as  a  "Bonnet." 
If  there  is  one  quality  that  shines  above  others  in 
Fletcher  Moulton's  highly-gifted  individuality,  it  is 
that  of  almost  guileless  respectability.  Nevertheless 
there  was  something  decidedly  suspicious  about  his 
movements  this  afternoon.  Last  night  the  Leader 
of  the  House  announced  that  for  the  convenience  of 
members  going  on  to  the  garden-party  at  Buckingham 
Palace  this  afternoon,  no  opposed  business  would  be  taken 
after  a  quarter  past  four.  It  was  naturally  expected 
that  when  that  hour  struck  Mr.  Balfour  would  move 
the  adjournment.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton  who,  rising  from  unwonted  quarters  below  the 
gangway,  took  upon  himself  the  pleasing  duty. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  all  eyes  being 

A  Champion  i  T          i  r        i  TT 

of  the  Dignity  turned  upon  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
e  expecting  him  to  say  a  word  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  arrangement.  He  sitting  unresponsive, 
Mr.  Dillon  slowly  rose  and  faced  with  dark  countenance 
the  young  bucks  opposite,  dressed  all  in  their  best  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
Mr.  Dillon,  as  he  presently  explained  in  solemn  tones, 
was  deeply  grieved  by  a  flippant  proposal  to  cut  at 
the  roots  of  that  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  the  first  and  tenderest  care  of 
an  Irish  member.  Also,  he  had  his  own  private  sorrow. 
At  the  appropriate  hour  of  midnight  of  the  previous 
sitting  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  gross  outrage. 
When  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair  to-day,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  with  natural  sympathy,  called  his  attention 
to  the  matter.  As  Mr.  Caldwell  put  it,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  Ministers  having  at  five 
minutes  to  twelve  on  Tuesday  night  attempted  to 
rush  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill  through,  Mr.  Dillon 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  a  speech. 
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Even  callous-hearted  country  gentlemen  seated 
opposite,  thirsting  for  the  famous  hock  cup  to  be 
found  at  Buckingham  Palace,  shuddefed  at  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  With  that  quick  movement 
from  one  extreme  of  emotion  to  another  that  marks  the 
House  of  Commons,  remorse  changed  into  merriment 
when  presently  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Caldwell's 
well-meant  brotherly  interposition  had,  as  Mr.  Flavin 
remarked,  "  knocked  a  nail  into  the  coffin'  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  unborn  speech."  He  made  his  plaint 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dillon  as  soon  as  the  Public 
Works  Loans  Bill  was  reached  on  the  Orders  of  the 
Day. 

"  Mr.  Dillon,"  said  the  Speaker,  in  that  bland  tone 
that  wings  his  pleasant  irony,  "  would  not  have  lost  his 
right  had  he  risen  when  the  Bill  was  called  on. 
He  has  lost  it  no\v  through  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Caldwell." 

This  disclosure  would  have  abashed  most  men.  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  an  old  Parliamentary  hand.  He  promptly 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  a  new  question 
being  thus  before  the  House,  Mr.  Dillon  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  off  his  speech.  That  done, 
Mr.  Caldwell  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  the  Bill  wras  read  a  second  time. 

All  this  will  seem  strange  to  common  vestries, 
burial  board?,  and  other  bodies  meeting  for  the 
dispatch  of  public  business.  It  is  a  way  we  have 
in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 

The  piot    Not  mollified  by  this  rescue  of  a  precious 

Develops,  monologue  kidnapped  in  midnight  foray  by 
an  unscrupulous  Minister,  Mr.  Dillon  fulminated 
against  the  fresh  iniquity  of  cutting  short  by  an  hour 
and  three-quarters  opportunity  for  speech-making  in 
order  that  gentlemen  opposite  might  display  them- 
selves at  the  garden-party. 

The  faces  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  when  they 
realised  the  full  meaning  of  this  grim  joke  supplied 
a  study  in  human  pathos.  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  charge  of 
business  arrangements,  fairly  broke  down.  The  case, 
truly,  was  a  hard  one.  Whilst  others  made  a  full  half- 
holiday  out  of  the  occasion,  they,  170  strong,  came  down 
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In  the 

sunlight 


prepared  to  do  a  Wednesday  sitting's  work,  on  the  under- 
standing that  at  a  quarter-past  four  they  would  be  free 
to  dash  off  to  greet  their  Sovereign  amid  the  glades  of 
the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace.  What  made  their 
wretched  countenances  the  more  striking  was  the 
contrast  with  their 
festive  attire.  Al- 
though on  business 
bent  they  were  of 
frugal  mind,  and 
had  arranged  to  save 
cab  fares  home  by 
dressing  for  the 
garden  party  before 
they  came  down  to 
the  House, 
unwonted 

of  a  July  afternoon 
Mr.  Bowles  posi- 
tively glistened 
about  the  legs,  cased 
as  they  were  in  im- 
maculate ducks. 
Mr.  Ian  Malcolm 
lived  up  to  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the 
best  -  dressed  men 
in  the  House,  one 
who  whilst  still  a 
mere  attache  in 
Berlin  set  a  fashion 
in  dress  which  that  '•'•Fairly  broke  down." 

great     expert,     the 

Emperor  William,  deigned  to  follow.  Mr.  Anstruther 
modified  the  habitual  severity  of  his  aspect  by 
dispensing  with  a  waistcoat,  guarding  against  any 
appearance  of  frivolity  by  wearing  a  black  necktie 
and  closely  buttoning  his  frock-coat.  Few  indeed 
had  not  on  the  garden-party  garments.  Here  was  a 
quarter-past  four  booming  from  Big  Ben ;  and  here 
also  was  Mr.  Dillon  on  his  legs,  good,  as  long  experience 
testified,  for  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
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The  worst  of  it  was  the  sense  of  impotence 
among  an  overwhelming  majority  in  presence 
of  what  Mr.  Hartley,  in  his  wrath  brushing  a  new 
garden-party  hat  the  wrong  way,  called  an  unscru- 
pulous minority.  At  half-past  five  the  proceedings 
must  needs  come  to  a  conclusion.  But  at  half-past 
five  the  garden-party  would  practically  be  over.  By 
judicious  prolongation  of  speeches,  varied  by  occasional 
divisions,  the  merest  tyros  in  obstruction  could  keep 
the  Queen's  guests  imprisoned  to  the  last  moment. 
Imprisoned  they  were,  as  many  discovered  \vhen,  with 
studiously  casual  air,  as  if  they  were  going  to  see 
whether  it  was  raining,  they  walked  towards  the  door 
in  the  outer  lobby.  Here  stood  a  thin  black  line  of 
Whips,  inflexible.  Evidently  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  suffer.  Mr.  Dillon,  strategically  reserving 
his  own  forces,  engaged  the  assistance  of  two  labour 
members,  who  talked  fustian  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

Then  Mr.  MacNeill  slowly  rose  with  folded  arms, 
standing  silent  awhile  under  the  angry  roar  that  greeted 
him.  His  prophetic  soul  saw  in  the  situation  forecast 
of  the  fall  of  imperial  Rome.  Naturally  Mr.  Weir  was 
not  going  to  be  out  of  an  occasion  like  this.  What 
with  the  captain  of  a  gunboat  lingering  in  Oban  over 
his  dinner  when  he  ought  to  be  looking  after  trawlers 
in  Moray  Firth,  what  with  the  postal  delivery  between 
Ross  and  Cromarty  being  an  hour  late,  Mr.  Weir  could 
not  stand  this  last  straw  of  the  House  of  Commons 
gadding  off  to  a  garden-party  when,  if  they  had  stayed, 
he  would  willingly  have  discoursed  to  them  for  an  hour. 
So  oppressed  was  he  with  this  accumulation  of  evil- 
doing  that  the  hydraulic  process  which  brings  his  voice 
up  from  his  boots  failed  to  work.  Whilst  he  paused, 
awaiting  the  action,  Mr.  Balfour  jumped  up  and  moved 
the  closure. 

That  was  bad,  but  there  remained  the  opportunity 
of  taking  two  divisions,  one  on  the  closure  and  the 
consequent  one  when  the  question  of  adjourning  the 
debate  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  put. 
Then  there  wras  a  long  speech  from  Mr.  Caldwell  in 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  Sites  Bill.  This  had 
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the  beneficial  effect  of  clearing  the  House.  When  the 
Chairman  came  to  count  heads,  he  fo.und  only  thirty- 
four  present.  So,  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  just 
twenty  minutes  earlier  than  would  have  been  their 
opportunity  in  any  case, 
the  Queen's  guests  got 
off  to  the  garden-party. 
Aug.  ist.  Mr.  Balfour, 

Under  the     a  S  k  6  d         O  11 

New  Rules.  Thursday 
when  the  Prorogation 
would  take  place,  lightly 
replied  there  was  no 
reason  to  anticipate  its 
being  deferred  beyond 
Wednesday.  Had  such 
assurance  been  given  on 
the  eve  of  a  Prorogation 
twenty,  or  even  fifteen, 
years  ago  it  would  have 
been  greeted  with  a  scep- 
tical smile  by  the  friends 
of  law  and  order,  and  a 
burst  of  ironical  cheering 
from  the  Irish  camp.  It 
is  difficult  for  modern 
members  to  realise  the 
submission  with  which, 
at  the  date  mentioned, 
the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  suffered  it- 
self to  be  dragged  at  the 
heels  of  a  numerically 
insignificant  minority. 
The  New  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure timidly  drafted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
face  of  horrified  Constitu- 
tionalists opposite,  made 

real  weapons  of  defence  under  those  same  Constitutiona- 
lists led  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  brought  about  a  whole- 
some revolution.  Obstruction  is  not  dead  in  the  House 


'John 


William"  starts  on  his 
tenth  lap. 
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of  Commons  ;  but  it  is  effectively  scotched.  Literally 
on  its  last  legs,  it  to-night  and  last  night  made  the 
most  of  its  privilege  of  insisting  on  causing  Sir  John 
William  Maclure  and  other  faithful  members  of  the 
majority  to  walk  round  and  round  the  lobbies  for  three 
hours  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  Votes  of 
Supply  which  fall  under  the  guillotine  of  the  automatic 
closure.  It  seems  a  little  childish  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it.  If  it  had  happened  a  week  ago,  with 
the  thermometer  at  85  deg.  in  the  shade,  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  gentlemen  of  stout  proportions 
or  advanced  years.  But  its  range  is  limited,  and  the 
inevitable  conclusion  can  be  foretold  with  mathematical 
precision. 

where  they  Whilst  the  House,  finally  roused  to  the 
Fail-  necessity  of  dislodging  that  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  Obstruction,  did  the  work  pretty  effectively,  there 
remain  some  traditions  observance  of  which  grievously 
delays  the  progress  of  business.  One  is  that  all  members 
are  equal,  each  claiming  as  full  a  measure  of  considera- 
tion as  any  other.  A  familiar  case  in  point  is  found 
in  proceedings  in  Committee  on  the  Foreign  Vote. 
This  was  recognised  as  the  last  opportunity  before  the 
Recess  of  extracting  from  Ministers  a  declaration  of 
their  policy  in  China.  The  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  in  his  place,  evidently  ready  to  perform  the 
important  duty  expected  of  him  by  the  House  and  the 
country,  the  Continent  and  the  Far  East  listening  at 
the  doors.  The  most  business-like,  certainly  the  most 
convenient,  course  would  have  been  for  him  to  rise  as 
soon  as  the  House  got  into  Committee  and  make  his 
statement.  If  thereafter  private  experts  on  foreign 
affairs  desired  to  air  their  information  and  their  opinions, 
the  House,  the  Mace,  the  impassive  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
and  the  hapless  Chairman  of  Committees  were  freely 
at  their  disposal. 

Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  knew  very  well  what  such  an 
arrangement  would  mean  for  him  and  the  message  he 
had  to  deliver.  Affairs  have  of  late  moved  somewhat 
awkwardly.  His  predominance  in  a  certain  position  in 
the  House  has  been  challenged  by  another.  Fraternal 
affection  was  equal  to  the  sacrifice  of,  for  a  time,  taking 
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a  back  seat.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  Sheffield  Knight  had  to-day  reached  his. 
Like  the  now  forgotten  Theophrastus  Such,  he  has  in 
relation  to  all  subjects  a  joyous  consciousness  of  that 
ability  which  is  prior  to  knowledge.  Omniscience  is 
his  forte  ;  foreign  affairs  are  his  foible.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  stupendous  oration  on  the  situation  as  viewed 
from  China  to  Constantinople,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
give  precedence  to  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  certainty  that,  rising  thereafter,  he 
would  find  himself  in  the  company  of  empty  benches. 
Accordingly  he  interposed,  and  for  full  fifty  minutes  by 
Westminster  clock  declaimed  whole  sheets  of  turgid 
nonsense. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  outside  the  family  circle 
there  is  not  a  sane  person  who  cares  a  copper  what 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  thinks  on  any  subject  in 
relation  to  public  affairs.  Certainly  there  is  none  such 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  in  the  character  of 
a  commentator,  he  is  best  known.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  instead  of  shouting  for  fifty  minutes,  he 
might  as  well,  through  an  equal  space  of  time,  have 
stood  on  one  leg.  The  procedure  would  have  had 
exactly  the  same  effect  upon  the  course  of  debate  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Being  a  duly  elected  member,  he  had  the  right  to 
speak,  and  he  remorselessly  availed  himself  of  it.  Whilst 
the  Minister  charged  with  a  momentous  message  sat 
forlornly  in  his  place,  and  members  strolled  in  and 
out  wanting  to  know  when  he  would  begin,  Silomo 
thundered  along. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  this  hard  case  is 
beyond  the  influence  of  Standing  Orders.  It  is  none 
the  less  lamentable  in  its  consequences  and  unendurable 
in  its  sufferance. 

Up  to  yesterday's  sitting  there   have   been 
"  '    281  divisions  this  Session.     Reckoning  them 

Legs-islation.  .  . 

to  take  fifteen  minutes,  the  average  time, 
7o|-  hours  have  been  occupied  by  the  House  in 
peregrinating  the  lobbies.  This  is  nearly  eight  Parlia- 
mentary working  days. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  chairman  of  the  P.  &  O., 
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a  type  of  the  business  man  who  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  can  stand  no  more  of  this. 
Having  represented  Greenock  for  sixteen  years,  he  will 
retire  at  the  dissolution.  He  hoists  the  Blue  Peter  in 
signal  of  his  leaving  the  ship. 


Hoisting  the  Blue  Peter. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ADVOCATE     AND      JUDGE. 

Lord  Russell  of  Kilowen. — The  Two  Pins  Club. 

Aug.  ioth.    IR  this  morning's  papers  there  appears  under 

Lord  Russeii  the  Law  Notices  the  announcement :  "  Their 

of  Kiiowen.  Lordships  have  risen  for  the  Long  Vacation." 

At    daybreak  of   this  same  morning  Charles   Russell, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  stretched  himself  out 

in  attitude  of  repose  for  the  longest  of  all  Vacations. 

Strangely  enough  to  those  who  knew  him,  whether 
in  private  life  or  in  the  law  courts,  Charles  Russell  was 
not  a  success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only 
time  he  approached  the  level  of  his  reputation  was  in  a 
speech  delivered  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  Bill.  Yet  there  was  no  ambition 
more  dearly  cherished,  no  reward  wrorked  for  more 
strenuously,  than  the  gain  of  commanding  position  in 
the  House.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again  of  the 
incompatibility  of  a  man  trained  in  the  law  courts  with 
the  peculiar  indefinable  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  in  this  particular  case  makes  the 
mystery  darker  is  the  many-sidedness  of  Russell.  A 
great  lawyer,  a  supreme  advocate,  he  was  also  a  con- 
summate man  of  the  world,  in  touch  with  most  of  its 
sympathies.  He  had  in  full  measure  his  countrymen's 
sense  of  humour.  Nothing  was  more  contagious  than 
the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  smile  that  illuminated  his 
fine  face,  when  he  flashed  forth  some  glint  of  humour 
or  recognised  the  sparkle  in  another. 

When  he  was  seated  in  the  highest  place  on  the 
Judicial  Bench  there  were  some  doubts,  even  among 
his  warmest  friends,  as  to  his  adaptability  to  the  new 
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circumstances.  It  was  thought  that  his  long-trained 
habits,  his  natural  instincts  as  an  advocate,  might  crop 
out  in  despite  of  his  judicial  capacity.  Even  more 
surely  it  was  feared  that  an  impetuous  temper  would 
find  nurture  in  an  absolutely  uncontrolled  position. 

He  certainly  was  what  the  cabman  described  the 
late  John  Foster,  "  a  harbitary  gent."  I  remember 
how,  on  a  day  seventeen  years  ago,  when  we  chanced 
to  foregather  in  Colorado,  an  outburst  of  impatience 
nearly  had  damaging  results.  From  Colorado  Springs 
we  drove  over  to  Manitou,  lunching  at  a  little  hotel 
at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  waiter  not  being  as 
brisk  as  Russell  thought  reasonable,  the  irate  Q.C. 
addressed  to  him  sharp  remonstrance.  In  the  United 
States  the  freeborn  waiter  is  not  accustomed  to  suffer 
that  kind  of  discipline.  He  hotly  replied,  even 
suggesting  that  we  had  "  better  clear  out."  As  there 
was  no  other  hotel  within  ten  miles,  that  would  have 
been  awkward.  Russell  seized  the  situation  in  an 
instant.  He  forthwith  won  one  over  the  waiter,  who 
later  saw  him  depart  with  unfeigned  regret. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  when  Russell 
put  on  the  robes  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  kept 
his  temper  under  perfect  command.  He  even,  in 
appearance  at  least,  suffered  fools  gladly.  His  fame 
as  an  advocate  was  in  his  own  day  unsurpassed.  It 
had  a  rival  in  his  capacity  as  a  judge. 

The  TWO  He  was  passionately  fond  of  horses,  whether 
pins  ciub.  jn  private  use  or  on  the  racecourse.  He  was 
president  of  the  Two  Pins  Club,  and  regularly  joined 
in  its  Sunday  morning  rides  to  lunch  at  some  country 
inn.  The  club  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Punch  Table, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Burnand  who  gave  it  its  title.  . 

"  The  most  famous  of  English  horsemen  are,"  said 
F.  C.  B.,  "  John  Gilpin  and  Dick  Turpin.  Both  pins, 
you  see.  Let  us  call  it  the  Two  Pins  Club." 

The  club  is  now  extinct,  but  before  its  break-up  the 
President  entertained  it  from  Saturday  to  Monday"at 
Tadworth  Court,  his  Epsom  country  seat.  On  the 
Sunday  all  went  over  to  lunch  with  Lord  Russell's 
neighbour  at  the  Durdans.  It  was  at  this  meal 
Lord  Rosebery  uttered  the  dictum  which,  oddly 
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enough,  was  in  the  next  year  followed  by  the  demise 
of  the  club. 

"I  have,"  he  said  addressing  his  guests,  "long 
suspected  that  you  fellows  have  only  one  horse 
amongst  you.  I  know  now  that  you  have  only  one 
story." 

The  story,  repetition  of  which  on  the  same  day 
wrung  forth  this  genial  remark,  belonged  to  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood.  The  Club  riding  home  one  Sunday  after- 
noon after  luncheon  at  "The  Mitre,"  Linley  Sambourne 
developed  an  unexpected  and,  there  was  reason  to 
fear,  an  absolutely  imaginary  familiarity  with  the  family 
history  of  various  houses  they  passed. 

"  You  seem  to  know  everybody,"  said  Frank  Lock- 
wood.  "  Did  you  ever  happen  to  meet  General 
Stores  ?  " 

"  Often,"  said  Sambourne,  falling  into  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  an  advocate  second  only  to  Russell  in 
such  device.  "  I  well  remember  his  account  of  leading 
a  charge  at  Waterloo." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lockwood,  "there's  his  house," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  little  shop  over  whose  window 
was  written  the  compendious  description,  "  General 
Stores." 

Sambourne  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the  ride  to  town. 
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CALENDAR— 1900. 
JANUARY. 

30.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

Policy,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.     Debate  adjourned. 

31.  Wed. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

Policy,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.     Debate  adjourned. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Thur. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

Policy,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.     Debate  adjourned. 

2.  Fri. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

Policy,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.     Debate  adjourned. 

5.  Man. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

Policy,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.     Debate  adjourned. 

6.  Tues. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  South  African 

Policy,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice.      Division — For,    139. 
Against,  352. 

7.  Wed. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

War    (Proposed    Conclusion),    Mr.   John  Redmond. 
For,  66.     Against,  368. 

8.  Thur. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.    Amendment,  South  African 

War  (Application  of  Patriotic  Fund),  Mr.  Kearley. 
Withdrawn. 

Amendment,  Highland  Crofters'  Counties.    Mr.  Weir. 
Division — For,  113.     Against,  186. 

9.  Fri. — H.M.  Speech.     Address.     Amendment,  Taxation  of 

Ireland,  Mr.  Clancy.     Division — For,  77.     Against, 

200. 
Amendment,  Irish  Land  Acts,  Mr.  Daly.     Division — 

For,  75.     Against,  209. 
Amendment,   Deportation  of   Paupers  into    Ireland, 

Mr.  Flavin.     Withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put.    Division — For,  229.    Against,  39. 

Address  agreed  to. 

12.  Man. — Business  of  the  House  (Financial  Business).     Motion, 

Mr.  Balfour.     Division — For,  294.     Against,  40. 
Supply  :  Supplementary  Estimates.     Army,  &c.     Mr. 
G.  Wyndham's  Statement. 

13.  Tues. — Supply  :  Supplementary  Estimates.    Army,  &c. 

14.  Wed. — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  (1898)  Amendment 

Bill.    Second  Reading.    Mr.  Tally.     Division — For, 
126.     Against,  216. 

15.  Thur. — Business  of  the  House  (Supply).    Motion,  Mr.  Balfour. 

Division — For,  303.     Against,  62. 
Supply  :  Supplementary  Estimates  (Number  of  Land 
Forces).     Division — For,  239.    Against,  34. 
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1.6.  Fri. — Supply  :  Supplementary  Estimates.  Army.  Division — 
For,  213.  Against,  32. 

19.  Man. — Supply  Resolutions.     Mr.  Balfour. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.     First  Reading. 

20.  Tues. — Consolidated  Fund  (No.   i)   Bill.      Second   Reading. 

Division — For,  288.     Against,  37. 
South  African  Republic  (Committee  of  Enquiry  into 
the     Raid,     1897).       Motion,    Mr.   D.  A.   Thomas. 
Division — For,  152.     Against,  286. 

21.  Wed. — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i)  Bill.     Reported. 

Evicted  Tenants   (Ireland)   Bill.      Second   Reading. 
Division — For,  136.     Against,  232. 

22.  Thur. — Consolidated   Fund   (No.    i)    Bill.      Third   Reading. 

Division — For,  274.     Against,  33. 
Supply  :  Supplementary  Estimates.   Civil  Services,  &c. 

23.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     FIRST  allotted  day. 

26.  Mon, — Supply :  Supplementary  Estimates.    Civil  Services,  &c. 

Supply  :  Navy  Estimates.    Mr.  Goschen's  Statement. 

27.  Tues. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates. 

28.  Wed. — Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill.  Second  Reading.   Division — 

For,  175.     Against,  199. 

MARCH. 

i.Thnr. — Supply:  Navy  Estimates,  1900 — 1901.  SECOND  al- 
lotted day. 

2.  Fri. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates,  1900 — 1901.  THIRD  allotted 
day. 

5.  Mon. — Ways  and  Means.    Financial  Statement,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 

Beach. 

6.  Tues. — Ways  and  Means.     Resolutions  agreed  to. 

7.  Wed. — Finance  Bill.     First  Reading. 

8. Thur. — Supply:   Navy  Estimates,  1900 — 1901. 

9.    Fri. — Supply  :  Army  (Ordnance  Factories),  1899 — 1900. 

12.  Mon. — Supply  :  Army  Estimates,  1900 — 1901. 

13.  Tues. — War  Loan  Bill.    Second  Reading.    Division — For,  268. 

Against,  21. 
Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c. 

14.  Wed. — Sunday  Closing  (Monmouthshire)  Bill.  Second  Reading. 

Division — For,  188.     Against,  124. 
15. Thur. — War  Loan  Bill.    Third  Reading.     Division — For,  172. 

Against,  23. 

Supply :  Army  (Excesses),  1898-9. 

16.    Fri. — Supply :  Army  Estimates.     FOURTH  allotted  day. 
19.  Mon. — Finance  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Division — For,  182. 

Against,  30. 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill.     First  Reading. 
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20.  Tites.— Consolidated    Fund    (No.  2)    Bill.     Second   Reading. 

Division — For,  274.     Against,  30. 
House  counted  out. 

21.  Wed. — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill.     Committee. 

22. Thur. — Financial  Relations  (England  and  Ireland).  Motion, 
Mr.  A .  O'Connor.  Division — For,  102.  Against,  220. 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill.  Third  Reading. 

23.  Fri. — Roman  Catholic  University  (Ireland).  Motion, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell.  Division— For,  177.  Against,  91. 

26.  Mon. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     First  Sitting. 

27.  Tues. — Finance  Bill.     Committee.     Second  Sitting. 

28.  Wed. — Corporal  Punishment  Bill.     Second   Reading.     Divi- 

sion— For,  72.     Against,  195. 

29.  Thur.— London    Water   (Purchase)   Bill.     Second    Reading. 

Division  -  For,  151.     Against,  234. 
London  Water  (Welsh  Supply)  Bill.  Second  Reading. 

Bill  withdrawn. 
Finance  Bill.    Committee.    Third  Sitting.    Division — 

For,  229.     Against,  28.     Bill  reported. 
Municipal  Trading.    Motion,  Mr.  Anstriither.    Debate 

adjourned. 

30.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services. 

APRIL. 

2.  Mon. — Finance  Bill.     Considered. 

Ecclesiastical  Assessments   (Scotland)   Bill.     Second 
Reading.     Division — For,  100.     Against,  65. 

3.  Tues. — Distress    in    India.        Motion,    Sir    IV.    IVedderburn. 

Amendment,  Sir  Lewis  Mclver.  Agreed  to  as 
amended. 

Private  Bill  Legislation  (Ireland),  Mr.  Serjeant  Hem- 
phill.     Agreed  to. 

4.  Wed. — Tenants  in  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Bill.  Second 

Reading.     Division — For,  100.     Against,  188. 

5.  Thur.—  Municipal  Trading  (2gth  March).     Motion,  Mr.  An- 

struther.  Debate  resumed.  Division — For,  141. 
Against,  67.  Select  Committee  to  be  appointed  to 
join  with  a  Committee  of  the  Lords. 

6.  Fri. — Finance  Bill.     Third   Reading.      Division — For,  103. 

Against,  16. 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Bill.     Second  Reading. 

Debate  adjourned. 

Motion  for  Adjournment  (Easter),  Mr.  Bal/our. 
House  counted  out. 

9.  Mon. — Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Divi- 
sion— For,  115.     Against,  30. 
Adjournment  for  Easter  Recess. 
26.  Thur. — Supply :   Civil  Services,  &c.     FIFTH  allotted  day. 
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27.    Fri. — Supply  :   Revenue  Departments.     SIXTH  allotted  day. 

30.  Man. — Uganda  Railway  (Consolidated  Fund)  Committee. 
Motion,  Mr.Brodrick.  Division — For,  185.  Against, 
40. 

Sea    Fisheries    Bill.     Second    Reading.      Debate   ad- 
journed. 

MAY. 

1.  Tues. — War  Office  Contracts.     Motion,  Sir  William  Walrond. 

Local   Taxation.      Motion,   Mr.  Nussty.      Division — 

For,  98.     Against,  140. 
House  counted  out. 

2.  Wed. — Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (Scotland)  Bill.     Second 

Reading.     Debate  adjourned. 

3.  Thur. — Education  Department  (Code,  1900).  Motion,  Mr.  Jebb. 

Amendment,  Mr.  A.  Hutton.      Division — For,  188. 
Against,  105.      Debate  adjourned. 

4.  Fri. — Supply  :     Army    Estimates,     1900 — 1901.       SEVENTH 

allotted  day.      Motion,   Mr.  Runciman.     Division — 
For,  116.      Against,  215. 

7.  Man. — Uganda  Railway  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Division — 

For,  226.      Against,  53. 

Sea    Fisheries    Bill.      Second    Reading.      Adjourned 
Debate.     Division — For,  180.     Against,  33. 

8.  Tues. — War  Office  Contracts.  Motion,  Mr.  Jackson.  Division — 

For,  184.     Against,  82. 

Duration  of  Speeches.     Motion,  Major  Rasch.     Divi- 
sion— For,  91.     Against,  137. 

House  counted  out. 

9.  Wed. — Sunday  Closing  (Wales)  Act  (1881)  Amendment  Bill. 

Second  Reading. 
House  counted  out. 

10.  Thur. — Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890)  Amend- 

ment Bill.     Second  Reading.     Debate  adjourned. 

11.  Fri. — Supply:  Civil  Services,  &c.     EIGHTH  allotted  day. 

14.  A/o/i. — Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Constitution  Bill.      Mr. 

Chamberlain.     First  Reading. 
Uganda  Railway  Bill.     Committee.     Bill  Reported. 

15.  Tues. — Savings  Banks  and    Friendly  Societies    Bill,    Sir   M. 

Hicks-Beach.     First  Reading. 

16.  Wed. — Cheap    Trains    Bill.      Second    Reading.      Division — 

For,  143.     Against,  172. 

17.  Thur.— Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890)  Amend- 

ment Bill.     Adjourned  Debate  on  Second  Reading. 
Bill  committed. 
Uganda  Railway  Bill.      Third  Reading. 

18.  'Fri. — Supply':  Civil  Services.     NINTH  allotted  day. 

27 
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21.  Mon. — Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Bill.    Second 

Reading. 

22.  Tues. — Charitable    Loans    (Ireland)    Bill.        Considered    in 

Committee  and  Reported. 

23.  Wed. — Committees  (Ascension   Day).     Motion,  Mr.  Balfour. 

Division — For,  106.     Against,  100. 
London     Borough     Councils    (Women's    Disabilities 
Removal)  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Motion  against, 
Mr.  Boulnois.     Division — For,  248.     Against,  129. 

24.  Thur. — Supply:  Civil  Services,  &c.     TENTH  allotted  day. 

25.  Fri. — Supply :   Civil  Services.     ELEVENTH  allotted  day. 

28.  Mon. — Motion  for  Adjournment,  Whitsuntide  recess. 

29.  Tues. — Adjournment  for  \Vhitsuntide  recess. 

JUNE. 

14.  Thur. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     TWELFTH  allotted  day. 

15.  Fri.— Supply :  Civil  Services,  &c.  THIRTEENTH  allotted  day. 

18.  Mon. — Business  of  the  House  (Government  Business).  Motion, 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Commonwealth    of    Australia    Constitution     Bill    in 
Committee. 

19.  Tues. — Supply:  Army  Estimates,  1900 — 1901.     FOURTEENTH 

allotted  day. 

20.  Wed. — Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Children  (No.  2)  Bill 

in  Committee. 

21.  Thur. — Commonwealth    of    Australia    Constitution     Bill    in 

Committee.     Bill  Reported. 
Money  Lending  Bill  (Lords).     Second  Reading. 

22.  Fri. — Civil  Services.     FIFTEENTH  allotted  day. 

25.  Mon.— Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Bill.    Third 

Reading. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890)  Amend- 
ment Bill.     Committee.     Bill  Reported. 

26.  Tues. — Companies  Bill.     Second  Reading.     Bill  Committed. 

Money  Lending  Bill  (Lords).     Second  Reading.     Bill 
Committed. 

27.  Wed. — Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (1897)  Extension  BilL 

Third  Reading. 

28.  Thur.—  Tithe  Rent-Charge  (Ireland)  Bill.     Second  Reading. 

29.  Fri. — Supply :     Army    and     Supplementary        SIXTEENTH 

allotted  day. 

JULY. 

2.  Mon. — Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890)  Amend- 

ment Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

3.  Tues.— Tithe  Rent-Charge  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee. 
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4.  Wed.— Tithe  Rent-Charge  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee. 

5.  Thttr.— Ditto.  Do.  Do. 

6.  Fri. — Supply  :   Civil  Services,  &c.      SEVENTEENTH  allotted 

day. 
g.  Mon. — Tithe  Rent-Charge  (Ireland)  Bill.     Committee. 

10.  Tues. — Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  as  amended,  further  con- 
sidered. 

n.  Wed. — Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  as  amended,  further  con- 
sidered. 

12.  Thitr. — Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  as  amended,  further  con- 

sidered. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890)  Amendment 
Bill.     Third  Reading. 

13.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.    EIGHTEENTH  allotted  day. 

16.  Mon. — Business  of  the  House  (Government  Business).  Motion, 

Mr.  Balfour.     Division — Ayes,  240.     Noes,  114. 
Tithe  Rent-Charge  (Ireland)  Bill.     Third  Reading. 

17.  Tues. — Supply  :  Navy  Estimates.     NINETEENTH  allotted  day. 

18.  Wed. — Volunteers  Bill  (Lords).     Second  Reading. 

19.  Thur. — Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.     Third  Reading. 

20.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.    TWENTIETH  allotted  day. 

23.  Mon. — Volunteers  Bill  (Lords).     In  Committee. 

24.  Tues. — Companies  Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

25.  Wed. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c. 

26.  Thur. — East  India  Revenue  Accounts  considered. 

27.  Fri. — Supply  (Army  Supplementary)  Estimates.     TWENTY- 

FIRST  allotted  day. 

30.  Mon. — Companies  Bill,  as  amended,  further  considered. 

31.  Tues. — Companies  Bill.     Third  Reading. 

Volunteers  Bill  (Lords).     Third  Reading. 

AUGUST. 

1.  Wed. — Supplemental  War  Loan  Bill.     Second  Reading. 

2.  Thur. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.    TWENTY-SECOND  allotted 

day. 
Committee  closed. 

3.  Fri. — Supply  :  Civil  Services,  &c.     Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.  Read  i°. 

6.  Mon. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.  Read  2°. 

7.  Tues. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.  Committee. 

8.  Wed. — Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill.  Read  3°. 

Prorogation. 

25th  September. — Dissolution  of  Parliament.     Proclamation. 
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All-night  Sittings- 
Agricultural  Rating  Bill,  63 

Dilemma— Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Valentia  summoned  from  the  bath-room  by 
the  division  bell,  67 

Discomforts  of  all-night  sittings,  67 
Allan,  Mr— 

"  Great  and  good  man  "  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  story,  98 

Water-tube  boilers  agitation,  78 

Ambrose,  Dr. — Makes  a  speech,  blood-curdling  hints,  unparliamentary  language,  etc.,  209 
Ancient  Courtesy — Bowing  to  the  Speaker,  84 
Anstruther,  Mr. — 

Attired  for  the  Queen's  garden-party,  381 

Division  list — Mr.  Anstruther's  confession  that  he  had  increased  the  Ministerial 

majority  by  ten,  52 

Argyll,  Duke  of— Withdrawing  support  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  243 
Arising  out  of  that  answer— Speaker  Gully's  ruling,  133 
Army  Regulations— Death  of  Private  Lorrimer,  270 
Arnold-Forster,  Mr. — Martha  of  the  House  of  Commons,  14 
Artificiality  of  Appearances  in  the  House  oi  Commons — Mr.  Labouchere  shakes  his  fist  at 

Mr.  Buxton,  28. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  E.— Sheffield  knight— 

Attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons  towards— It  laughs  at  him,  as  it  does  at  Mr. 
Weir,  145 

Capture  of,  on  the  high  seas — Humorous  situation,  142 

China— British  policy,  275 

Exponent  of  Conservative  feelings,  19 

Fourth  party,  dream  of  the  formation  of— Adventures  on  the  path  ot  mutiny,  246 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  dislike  of,  233 

Roving  knight— With  the  Turks  in  Larissa,  145 

Speeches  on  foreign  affairs— Sheets  of  turgid  nonsense,  385 
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Ashmead-Bartlett  and  Warton  class  of  politicians,  Mr.  Gladstone  responsible  for  prominence 

achieved  by,  233 
Asquith,  Mr. — 

Illustration,  336 

Retiring  from  Cabinet  office  and  returning  to  the  Bar—"  Political  suicide,"  107 
Atherley-Jones,    Mr.  —  Sending    "forty"    Primrose    dames    into    the    slums    of    Hereford 

incident,  124 

Attorney-General,  see  Webster,  Sir  R. 

Australasian  Commonwealth  Bill— Appeal  clause  difficulty  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  358 
Autumn  Session  (1899),  Opening,  etc.,  316 

Baden-Powell's  account  of  his  march  to  Coomassie — "  I  '11  give  you  salt  "  70 
Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — 
Admiration   or  youthful  ability,  46 

Angry  rebuke — Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  and  the  Spion  Kop  despatches,  352 
Antipathies — Cultivation  of  patience  and  endurance,  etc.,  351 
Bicycle  accident— Appearing  on  Treasury  Bench  with  arm  in  sling — Mr.  Balfour  and 

the  baker's  boy,  37 

Cambridge's,  Duke  of,  pension  on  retirement  from  office  as  Commander-in-Chief,  44 
China— British  policy,  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  tight  place,  211 

Cromwell  Memorial — Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  and  speeches  in  1895  and  1900,  343 
Dublin  Corporation  Bill — Attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  99 
Gibraltar  Garrison  and  the  Guards— Reduction  of  Lord   Lansdowne's  salary,  Mr. 

Balfour's  dilemma,  174 
Gladstone's,  Mr.,  death — 

Balfour's,  Mr.,  absence,  interval  of  anxiety,  etc.,  223 
Balfour's,  Mr.,  speech,  225 
Gorst's,  Sir  J.,  disquieting  statement  on  educational  matters — Mr.  Balfour  looks  on, 

but  avoids  his  official  seat,  285 
Illustrations,  212,  363 
Leadership,  Criticism  on,  100 

Opening  of  first  Unionist  Parliament,  arrival  of  Mr.  Balfour,  3 
Queen's  Jubilee,  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  reign — 
Address  to  the  Queen,  157 
Service  at  St.  Margaret's,  154,  155 

Reading  Clerkship  of  the  House  of  Lords  vacancy  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  361 
Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland,  170 
South  African  Hospitals  Commission — Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  charges. — Mr.  Balfour 

loses  his  temper,  376 
South  African  war  speeches — 

Glowing  adulation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  etc.,  327 

Reply  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman — Game  of  bluff,  316 

Sedition   in    Ireland  —  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to    Mr.   Seton    Kerr   and    Mr. 

Redmond,  319, 320 

Speaker,  Election  of — Congratulations,  4 
Balfour,  Mr.  G.,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — 
Irish  Land  Bill,  98 
Irish  Party  attack  (1898),  208 

Irish  Secretaryship — Tell-tale  lines  on  Mr.  Balfour's  face,  91 
Parliamentary  reputation,  108 

Ballot  for  Privaie  Bills — Working  of  syndicate,  etc.,  17 
Bar  Practice  and  Parliamentary  Success— Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Healy,  107 
Bartley,  Mr.— 

Budget  Bill,  new  clause — Airy  indifference  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  286 
Devonshire  House  ball—  Absence  of  Mr.  Bartley,  Character  he  might  have  adopted,  165 
Battle   of   Hastings— Mr.   Shadwell   and  Local  Government   Provisional   Order  (No.   17) 

Bill,  171 

Beach,  Sir  M.  Hicks,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
Budget  statement,  272 
Date  of  entering  the  House  (1864),  90 
Illustrations — 

"  Sir  Micawber  Hicks-Beach,"  272 
"  What  is  the  next  article  ?  "  etc.,  267 
Parliamentary  reputation,  108 

South  Africa  Committee,  Proposed  vote  of  censure — Hawksley  correspondence,  176 
Beaconsfield,  Lord,  see  Disraeli 
Beersheba — Devonshire  House  ball  anecdote,  169 

Begg,  Mr.  Faithfull — Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  "Faithful,  but  retiring,"  124 
Belfast  Corporation  Bill — Pilate  and  Herod,  77 
Bentinck,  Mr.,  "  Big  Ben" — 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  rating  his  esteemed  leader,  233 
Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  1887,  153 
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Beresford,  Lord  C. — 

China — Opinion  on  Wei-hai-Wei  as  naval  base,  275,  276 

Scallywag — Early  portrait,  etc.,  206 

Berlin  Treaty  Triumph  and  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament— Mr.  Disraeli's  declaration,  349 
Bet  as  to  asking  an  irishman  who  his  tailor  was,  Local  charity  benefiting  by,  etc.,  295 
Bethell,  Commander  — Comments  on  Lord  C.  Beresford's  speech,  206 
Bicycle  Bye-laws  for  Ireland  Proposal— Mr.  Heaiy  careering  up  and  down  the  Parliamentary 

track  for  two  hours,  248 
Biddulph,  Gen.  Sir  M.  A.  S.,  see  Black  Rod 
"  Big  Ben,"  see  Bentinck 

Biggar,  Mr.  J.  G. — Suspensions  and  manners  of  exits,  8 
Bills- 
Bringing  in  Bills — Mechanical  business,  18 

Cost  of  Private  Bills,  218 

Introduction  under  ten  minutes'  rule — Making  rule  universal  suggestion,  296 

Number  introduced  in  session  1897,  127 

Private  Bills,  Ballot  for — Working  of  the  syndicate,  etc.,  17 

Time  Limit — Standing  order  should   be  extended  to   Bills  as   well    as    Supply- 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinion,  49 
Birrell,  Mr.— 

Education  and  religious  instruction— Personal  experience,  363 

Illustration -Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Birrell,  180 

Politicians  never  repent — they  recant,  28 
Bishops'  Revolt  on  the  Licensing  Question,  354 
Black  Rod— 

Biddulph,  Gen.  Sir  M.  A.  S.,  knows  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  tight  place,  32 

Ceremony  of  admitting  Black  Rod  to  the  House  of  Commons,  32 

Favourite  point  of  abjuration  for  truculent  Commons,  34 

Grave  conflict  averted— Gen.  Knollys"  innovation,  "  requiring  "  immediate  attend- 
ance, 33 

Interruptions — Embarrassing  circumstances,  34 

Introduction  of  new  peers  ceremony,  302 

Opening  of  Parliament— Summoning  the  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear 
the  Royal  Commission  read,  2 


Residence  and  Salary — Plum  ripe  ior  plucking,  32 
Stage  fright — Gen.  Biddulph's  embarrassing  situation,  36 


Hat  trick,  47,  62 

Unpleasant  details  of  office,  34 
"  Bluffing  "—Negotiations  with  President  Kruger,  Mr.  Baliour's  reply  to  Sir  H.  Campbell- 

Bannerman,  316 
"  Bobs's"  Maiden  Speech,  199 

Boilers— Water-tube  boilers,  Mr.  W.  Allan's  agitation,  78 
Bombshell — Mr.  Whiteley's  resignation  announcement,  298 
'•  Bonnet"  Epithet  and  Mr.  F.  Moulton,  378 
Bootle— Sir  J.  Brunner's  reminiscences,  63,  65 

Boots  for  the  Army  Discussion — Mr.  P.  Williams  as  a  humorist,  216 
Bowles,  Mr.  "  Tommy  " — 

Budget  Bill  new  clause — Takes  a  division,  party  of  one,  287 

China — British  policy,  275 

Curzon's,  Mr.,  replies  to  questions  on  foreign  affairs — Red  flag  to  a  bull,  eflect  on 
Mr.  Bowles,  74 

Garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace — Mr.  Bowles's  ducks,  381 

Illustration,  84 

One-arm  myth — Letter  from  lady  to  Mr.  Renshaw,  83 

Parliamentary  qualities,  106 

Reading  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Lords  vacancy,  360 

Under  Secretaries  are  given  us  to  conceal  foreign  aiSairs,  70 

Unionist  Party  Conference — Independent  member  rdle,  74 
Bowyer,    Sir   G. — Black  Rod  (Gen.  Knollys's)  innovation   "requiring"   attendance   ot  the 

Commons  at  the  House  of  Peers,  33 
Bradlaugh  Episode- 
Churchill,  Lord  R.,  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition — Effective  parliamentary  warfare,  256 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  finest  speech,  232 
Brass    Plates   indicating    spots   where   historic   events   have   happened — King  of   Siam's 

interrogations,  186 

Bright,  Mr.  John — Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  1887, 153 
Bringing  in  Bills — Mechanical  business,  18 
British  South  Africa   Company— Jameson  Raid  discussion,  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  attack  and 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply,  57 

Broadhurst,  Mr. — Objections  to  suspension  of  twelve  o'clock  rule,  etc.,  63 
Brodrick,  Mr.  St.  John,  Under-Secretary  for  War — 

Cordite  has  not  been  mentioned  since  he  went  to  the  War  Office,  108 

Gibraltar  Garrison  and  the  Guards— Guards  die,  but  will  never  go  to  Gibraltar,  173 
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Brookfield,  Mr. — Mr.  Shadvvell  and  the  Local  Government  Provisional  Older  (No.  17)  Bill,  172 

Brunner,  Sir  J. — 

Agricultural  Rating  Bill  Amendment— Sir  J.  Brunner's  Bootle  reminiscences,  63,  65 
War  on  business  principles  suggestion,  210 

Bryce,  Mr. — Educational  Policy,  a  secret  influence,  281 

Buck  from  Tralee— Mr.  Flavin,  216 

Budget- 
Deficiency,  Suspending  the  Sinking  Fund  proposal,  267 
Record  Budget,  Statement  by  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  272 
Reserving  criticism  for  a  later  stage  absurdity,  298 
Rushing  on  the  Budget— Government  tactics,  344 

Budget  Bill- 
Bowles,  Mr.  G.,  Mr.  Bartley's  amendments,  286 
Wallace's,  Dr.,  personal  attack  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  68 

Bull,  Mr. — Historic  corner  seat,  13 

Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.— 

Model   of    Style — Preparation  for   declaiming  his  peroration,   Speech    on   London 

Government  Bill,  268 
South  African  Hospitals  Commission,  Constitution  of  the  Commission,  etc.,  374 

Burns,  Mr.  J  ,  plays  the  part  of  the  strong  man,  Death  of  Dr.  Wallace,  293 

Business  of  the  House — 

Government  business— Securing  the  remaining  time  of  the  Session,  Mr.  Healy's 

lamentation,  11 

Progress    of   business,    Discussions    in    Committee    of    Supply — Giving    ministers 
precedence  suggestion,  384 

Business  of  the  Session,  1856 — Summary,  100 

Butler,  Bishop — Possibility  for  nations,  like  individuals,  to  go  mad  anecdote,  39 

Butler,  Capt. — Deputed  by  Black  Rod  to  bear  the  fateful  message  to  House  of  Commons,  33 

Buxton,  Mr.  S. — Mr.  Labouchere  shakes  his  fist — Mr.  Buxton's  serene  appearance,  28,  31 

Buzzing    flies    class    of    politicians— Mr.   Gladstone  responsible  for  prominence   achieved 
by,  233 

Cabinet  Meetings — Historic  meeting,   Transvaal  troubles  of  i88r,   Mr.  Chamberlain  lifts 

the  veil,  56 
Caldwell,  Mr.— 

Illustrations.  51,  149 

Speech  making — Ability  for  talking,  135 

Bides  his  time — Twa  corbies,  etc. ,-290 

Dillon's,  Mr.,  speech  on  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill— Mr.  Caldwell's  inter- 
vention, 380 

Finishing  Sir  W.  Wedderburn's  speech,  50 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill  opportunity,  149 
Calendars  of  the  Sessions,  (1895),  15;  (1896),  109;  (1897),  188 ;  (1898),  259;  (1899),  309,  322 

(1900),  390 
Cambridge's,  Duke  of,  pension  on  retirement  from  office  of  Commander-in-Chief— Pension 

refused,  43 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H. — 

Cambridge's,  Duke  of,  Pension  on  retirement  from  office  of  Commander  in-Chief,  44 
Enjoys  the  best  quarter  of  an  hour  since  he  succeeded  to  the  Leadership — Cordite 

crisis  and  storm  in  a  milk-jug  coincidences,  276 
Illustration,  281 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Position  of— Soudan  reconquest  policy  and  the  disunited 

Liberal  party,  265 

Queen's  Jubilee — Procession  to  Buckingham  Palace,  162 
Retires  into  the  background,  etc.,  106 
South  African  War — 

"  Bluffing" — Negotiation  with  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Balfour's  reply,  316 

Government  Policy — Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  in  1881,  etc.,  306 
Cannonading  the  Treasury  Bench— Col.  Kenyon-Slaney's  oration,  127 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of— 

"Great  and  good  man  "  story  from  the  terrace,  98 
Licensing  question,  354 

Canton  Debate  in  Session  1857 — Historic  division,  183 
Carson,  Mr. — 

Illustration,  355 

Irish  Land  Bill— Revolt,  98 

Roman  Catholic  university  for  Ireland,  170 

Solicitor-Generalship  appointment,  353 

Revolt  against  the  Government  in  the  earlier  days,  Change  of  attitude,  355 
Carson  Party  revolt  against  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  98 
Catechism — Mr.  Birrell's  experiences,  364 
Cecil,  Lord  E. — Provisioning  of  Mafeking,  328 
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Cecil,  Lord  H.— Church  question  and   Mr.   S.   Smith,   Book   written   by  Training  College 

Teacher,  etc.,  363 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.— 

Maiden  speech — Mr.  Gladstone's  comments,  46 
Reputation,  274 

Securing  seats — Four-wheeled  cab  loaded  with  top-hats,  60 

Showing  how  an  eyeglass  might  be  worn  without  irritating  the  Irish  members,  14 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  Colonial  Secretary — 

Attacks  on,  Political  and  personal  dislike — Change  of  feeling,  etc.,  20 

Balfour's,   Mr.,  speech  on  the   South   African    affairs— Glowing  adulation    of   Mr. 

Chamberlain,  etc.,  327 

Dominica,  Vote  of  £15,000  for — Mr.  Labouchere's  protest,  29 
Education  Bill,  1897— Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  tight  place,  Audacity  of  attack  on  Sir 

W.  Harcourt  as  to  consistency,  etc.,  126 

Electing  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Co'lonies—  Curious  choice,  great  opportunity,  etc. ,21,  22 
"  England's  Darling,"  20 

Hawksley  Correspondence— Mr.  Chamberlain's  replies  to  questions,  etc.,  177,  323,324 
Illustration,  341 

Jameson  Raid — Charges  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  338 — Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply,  339-- 
Jubilee  se;vice  at  St  Margaret's,  1887,  153 
"Judas" — Dr.  Tanner's  ejaculation,  10 

Opening  of  First  Unionist  Parliament — Arrival  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  3 
Personal  triumph — Transvaal  policy,  etc.  (Feburary  i4th,  1896),  19 
Seat  occupied  by — One  of  a  family  group,  13 
Session  of  1896  Survey — Position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  etc.,  108 

Soudan  Campaign— Vote  on  account  for  war  expenses,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  explana- 
tion, 40 
South  Africa  Committee — 

Debate — Masterly  management,  122 
Proposed  vote  of  censure,  etc.,  177 
South  African  War  Policy — 

Harcourt's,  Sir  W.,  attack,  138 ;  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply,  140 

Policy  of  the  Government,  etc.,  declaration — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 

and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  306 

Policy  in  1881 — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  reminder,  307 
Time  Limit — Reforming  Parliamentary  procedure,  Standing  order  should  be  extended 

to  Bills,  49 

Tory  Party  Applause  Phenomenon — Parallel  case,  etc.,  236 
Transvaal  Affairs — 

Affairs  of  1881,  Historic  Cabinet  Meeting — Mr.  Chamberlain  lifts  the  veil,  56 
Jameson  Raid,  etc.,  Debate— Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 

attack  on  Mr.  Rhodes,  etc.,  56 
Visits  to  Windsor,  300 
"  Chamberlain  Birth'day  Book  " — Memorable  utterances,  Terrible  array  of  ghosts  to  stand  by 

the  side  of  a  public  man,  251 

Champion  til  the  Dignity  of  the  House — Mr.  Dillon,  379 
Change  of  Political  Opinions — Seme  notable  somersaults,  252 
Changes  in  Procedure — Divisions,  182 
Channing,  Mr. — Questions  to  Ministers,  295 
Chaplain  of  the  House,  see  Farrar 
Chaplin,  Mr.  H.— 

Carries  the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill,  108 
Illustration,  296 

Sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench  smiling  with  contagious  complacency, 
Ten  minutes  rule  experience,  297 

Chartered  Company,  see  British  South  Africa  Company 
Chatham,  Death  of— Assembling  of  Lords  and  Commons,  225 
Cherchez  Chamberlain,  29 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — 

Salary— Origin  and  early  history  of  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  MacNeill  on,  93 
See  also  Balfour,  Mr.  G. 

Childers,  Mr.— Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  1887,  153 
China- 
British  Policy- 
Acquisition  of  Wei-hai-wei — Soothing  effect  on  those  in  revolt,  etc.,  275 
Withdrawal  of  British  ships  from  Port  Arthur,  defence  of — Mr.  Balfour  ii> 

a  tight  place,  211 

Yerburgh,  Mr.,  on  the  path  of  mutiny,  245 
Wei-hai-Wei — Sir  J.  Colomb's  attempts  at  pronunciation,  274 

Churches— Ancient  churches  of  London,  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, etc.,  58 
Churchill,  Lord  R.— 

Bust,  Subscriptions  for,  147 
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Churchill,  Lord  R.  (continued) — 

Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  1887, 153 
Leadership,  102 

Successful  parliamentary  warfare  of  1880,  255 

Success  largely  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  generous  fascination  lor  youthful  ability,  46 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  see  Supply 
Clancy,  Mr. — 

Financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  330 
Queen's  Jubilee— Address  to  the  Queen,  Irish  dissent,  159 
Closing  of  the  Session,  Date  of— Bills  and  the  time  limit,  49 
Closure,  see  Supply— Time  limit,  etc. 

Ceilings,  Mr.  Jesse — Training  for  high  ministerial  office,  14 
Colorr.b,  Sir  J. — Wei-hai-Wei,  Attempts  at  pronounciation,  274 
Colonial—"  How  Colonial  1 "     Anecodote,  21 
Colonial  Secretary,  see  Chamberlain,  Mr.  J. 

Commissionerships  of  Assizes — Mr.  Darling's  experience,  116, 118 
Conferences  of  Political  Parties — Humorous  farce,  Independent  member  role,  etc.,  73 
Conflict  between  the  two  Houses  averted,  Innovation  by  the  Black  Rod,  33 
Connubial  Regularity — Story  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  247 
Conservative  Party — "Chamberlain  Birthday  Book,"  Memorable  utterances,  etc.,  250 
Cooke,  Mr.  R.— Women's  Suffarage  Bill,  Sending  "forty"  Primrose  Dames  into  the  slums  of 

Hereford  incident,  124 

Coppock's,  Mr.,  forecast  of  the  future  of  Lord  Hartington,  184 
Cordite  crisis  and  storm  in  a  milk-jug  coincidences,  276 
Corner  Seats — 

Benches  opposite  the  Irish  corner — Interesting  family  group,  13 
Irish  Party — 

Historic  corner  seat — Mr.  Farrell  secures  the  prized  position,  12 

Leaders  of  sections  of  parties  choosing  corner  seats,  329 

Parnell's,  Mr.,  Indifference — dropping  down  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  his 

followers,  13,  329 
•Courtney,  Mr. — 

Buff  waistcoat  and  magisterial  air,  13 
Contrariness — Col.  Saunderson  on,  179 

Disquisition  on  affairs  in  the  East  of  Europe,  King  of  Siam's  visit  to  the  House,  IC6 
Education  Bill— Mr.  Courtney's  objection  to  the  bill,  125 
Illustration — Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Birrell,  180 
Liberal  Unionists— Mr.  Courtney's  outburst  on  the  Tithes  Bill,  299 
"Shocked" — "We  are  always    in    the  right,  and     the   other  side   in   the   wrong," 

Humorous  incident,  137 

Cowen,  Mr.  J. — Business  intimacy  with  Sir  A.  Harris,  76 
Cranborne,  Lord — 

Disclaimer — "  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,"  238 
Entering  the  House — Nervous  manner,  85 

Talbot's,  Mr.  T.  G.,  saintly  appearance  attracts  Lord  Cranborne,  283 

Criminal  Evidence  Bill — Lord  Chief  Justice  making  speech  before  taking  oath  as  new  peer,  32 
Cripps,  Mr. — Solicitor  Generalship,  Preference  given  to  Mr.  Carson,  356 
Crisis  in  the  Lords — Smallpox  clause  of  the  Vaccination  Bill,  254 
Cromer,  Lord — Promoted  to  Viscountcy,  Introduction  ceremony,  301,  302 
Cromwell  Memorial— Erection  of  within  the  Precincts  of  the  Palace  oi  Westminster 
Anonymous  Donor — Irritation  displayed  in  Lords  and  Commons,  369 
Balfour's,  Mr.,  attitude  and  speeches  in  1895  and  1900,  343 
"  Equestrian  statue" — Mr.  S.  MacNeill's  denunciation,  369. 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  attitude — Lord  Peel's  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1894,  370 
Hardwicke's,  Lord,  motion— Lord  Chancellor's  rebuke,  Vote  of  censure  by  majority 

of  one,  etc.,  366 
Cromwell  and  the  Wart — Character  Mr.  Bartley  might  have  adopted  had   he  gone  to   the 

Devonshire  House  ball,  365. 
Cross,  Lord — Illustration,  "Grand  Cross, "251 
Crown,  Kicking  into  the  Boyne— Mr.  Johnston's  explanation,  93 
Curzon,  Mr.,  Under  Secretary  for  Fore/Kit  Affairs — 

Ability — Prejudice  created  by  youthful  appearance,  etc.,  47 

Illustration— King  of  Siam  (to  Mr.  Curzon) :  "  How  is  it  you're  not  Prime  Minister  ?'  186 

Personality— Evasive  replies  to  questions  on  foreign  affairs,  49,  132 

Bowles,  Mr. — Red  flag  to  a  bull  effect,  74 
Soudan  Affairs— Lord  Salisbury's  despatches,  Mr.  Labouchere's  attack,  69 

Dalrymple,  Sir  C. — "  Bringing  in  Bill  "  incident,  18 

Darling,  Mr. — Appointment  of,  as  Commissioner  of  Assizes,  Mr.  MacNeill's  objection,  116 

Debating  Qualities — Successes  of  the  Session,  1896,  104 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  President  of  the  Council — 

Coppock's,  Mr.,  forecast  of  the  future  of  Lord  Hartington,  184 
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Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Presiile/tt  of  the  Council  (continue  !)  — 

G'adstone's,  Mr.,  death— Funeral  escort,  228 

Illustration,  283 

Queen's  Jubilee  Service  at  St.  Margaret's,  153 
Devonshire  House  Ball — 

Hartley's,  Mr.,  absence— Character  he  might  have  adopted  had  he  gone,  365 

Beersheba  story,  169 

Halsbury,  Lord,  as  George  III.,  165 
Dickson,  Mr.  G. — Education  Bill,  Revolt,  125 

Dilke,  Sir  C. — Securing  seats  irregularity,  Mr.  Gedge's  painful  discovery,  61 
Dillon,  Mr.  J.— 

Garden-party  p!ot -Champion  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  etc.,  379 

Irish  Party  duels,  92 

Leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party — Bewildering  circumstances,  96 

Queen's  Jubilee — Address  to  the  Queen,  Irish  dissent,  158 

Question  to  Ministers — Cheap  advertising,  295 

Siam's,  King  of,  visit  to  the  House— Mr.  Dillon's  oratory  sufficed  the  King,  184 

Union  of  Hearts — Mr  Dillon  and  Mr.  Redmond,  17 

Diplomacy—New  Diplomacy,  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Curzon,  71 
Disraeli,  Mr.— 

Dissolution  of  1880 — Party  motives,  Mr.  Disraeli  condemns  what  would  have  been  an 
unconstitutional  act,  349 

Door-keeper's  (Mr.  White's)  description  of,  182 

Leader  of  the  House,  102 

Disregarding  the  buzzing  flies  class  of  politicians,  233 

Manner  of  crossing  the  floor,  Pulling  himself  together,  Bowing  to  the  Speaker,  etc.,  84. 

Table  which  Mr.  Disraeli  once  thanked  God  permanently  rested  between  him  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  6 

Tories  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  phenomenon — Parallel  case,  237 
Dissolution  of  Parliament- 
Party  motives— Coincidents  of    the    Dissolutions  of   1880  and   1900,    Mr.    Disraeli 
condemns  what  would  have  been  an  unconstitutional  act  in  1880,  349 

Question  of  the  hour— Taking  advantage  of  popular  enthusiasm,  etc.,  348 

Rushing  on  the  Budget — Government  tactics,  345 
Divisions — 

Anstruther's,  Mr., confession  that  he  had  increased  the  Ministerial  majority  by  ten,  52 

Changes  in  procedure,  182 

Frivolous  and  vexatious  conduct  in  challenging  divisions — Taking  down  names  by 
Clerk  at  the  Table  innovation,  Irish  Members'  protest,  43 

In  the  wrong  lobby — Amusing  instances,  210 

Number  of  divisions  in  Session  1900,  and  time  taken  up  by,  385 

Party  of  one — Mr.  Bowles's  division  and  its  precedent,  289 

Votes  of  Supply  which  fall  under  the  guillotine  of  the  automatic  closure— Obstruction, 

etc.,  384 
Dominica,  Vote  of  £15,000  for— 

Buxton's,  Mr.  S.,  defence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Colonial  policy,  31 

Labouchere's,  Mr.,  protest,  29 

Weir's,  Mr.,  protest,  30 

Don  Pacifico  and  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett— History  repeats  itself,  142 

Door-keeper— An  old  door-keeper's  word-pictures  of  historic  scenes  &  memorable  persons,  179 
Dress  affected  by  Members  — 

Best  dressed  man  in  the  House — Mr.  I.  Malcolm,  381 

Buck  from  Tralee — Mr.  Flavin,  216 

Dinner  dress  on   the  Treasury  Bench— Avoidance  of  by  Palmerston,   Disraeli,  and 
Gladstone.  181,  182 

Irishman's  tailor  bet,  295 
Drummond,  Sir  H.,  as  Black  Rod,  32 
Dublin  Corporation  Bill— Attitude  of  the  Lords,  etc.,  99 

Dublin  Fusiliers  gain  fresh  laurels — There  are  Irishmen  and  Irishmen,  319,  321 
Dublin  Lighting  Question— Difference  of  opinion,  Home  Rule  in  practice,  etc.,  372 
Ducks- 
Bowies',  Mr.,  274,  381 

Macartney's,  Mr.,  274 
Dufferin,  Lord,  still  learning,  246 
Dulness  of  Session,  1898,  Reasons  why,  etc.,  253 
Dummy  Bills — Procedure  in  bringing  in  Private  Bills,  18 
Dunraven,  Lord— Speech  on  home  defence,  334 
Dyke,  Sir  W.— Education  Bill,  Revolt,  125 
Dynamitards,  Release  of — Sir  H.  Howard's  revolt  against  the  Government,  119 

Eagle  catching  Flies — Mr.  Gladstone's  Premiership,  233 
Easter  Day,  Date  of— Taking  the  moon  by  the  horns,  346 
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Eccentricities  of  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  333 
Education — 

Educational   Policy — Secret  influence,   Mr.  Bryce  causes  a  shiver  to  run  through 
the  House,  282 

New  Code,  Order  in  Council,  etc. — Sir  "  Balaam  "  Gorst's  statement,  284. 

Progress  and  Development— Sir.  J.  Gorst's  lamentation,  238,  284. 

Religious  Instruction— Mr.  S.  Smith's  allegations,  Book  written  by  Training  Co'.lege 

Teacher,  etc.,  363. 
Education  Bill,  1897 — 

Balfour's,  Mr.,  tactics  as  Leader  of  the  House,  100,  103 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  in  a  tight  place— Audacity  of  attack  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt  as  to 
consistency,  etc.,  126 

Further  Subsidising  Voluntary  Schools — Threatened  mutiny,  125 
Ellis,  Mr.  J. — Election  of  Speaker,  4. 

Empire  Makers  in  South  Africa-  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  attack  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply,  56 
Employers'    Liability  —  Complicated    case,    official    record    of   amendments    to    proposed 

amendments  to  amendments,  etc.,  147 
England's  Darling — Mr.  Chamberlain,  20. 
Entering  the  House — Manner  of  Entering,  Bowing  to  the  Speaker,  etc. — 

Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  similarity  of  manner,  85 

Helder's,  Mr.,  bow  and  significant  wink,  86 

Lecky,  Mr.,  as  Teller,  87 

Nervousness— Lord  Cranborne's  manner  of  entering,  85 

Selection  of  seats  below  the  gangway— Formal  entry  avoided,  86,  8; 
Erskine,  Mr. — St.  Margaret's  Jubilee  service,  154 
Estimates,  see  Supply 
Evans,  Mr.  S.— 

Hawksley  correspondence,  324 

Illustration,  341 

Jameson  Raid— Charges  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  338 
Evicted  Tenants,  Ireland,  Bill  — 

Birreil's,  Mr.,  retort — Repent  or  recant,  28 

Paris  Fund,  etc.,  342 
Exits,  Suspension  of  Members — Historic  exits,  7 

Faithful  but  Retiring — Mr.  Faithfull  Begg  and  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  124 

Faithful  in  Adversity — Loyalty  of  Conservative  politicians,  75 

Family  Group,  13 

Farquharson,    Dr. — Medical    services    rendered    to    the    House,  Aldershot   Sewage   Farm 

instance,  277 
Farrar,  Dean — Queen's  sixtieth  anniversary  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  156 

Vote  of  thanks  for  sermon,  167 

Farrell,  Mr.— New  Member  who  broke  the  record,  12 
Fergusson,  Sir  J. 

Date  of  entering  the  House  (1854),  90 

Illustration — "  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,"  204 

National  Telephone  Company — Sir  T.  Fergusson  as  target  of  unbounded  abuse,  203 

Queen's  Jubilee— Procession  to  Buckingham  Palace,  162 
Field,  Admiral — Illustration,  144 
Field,  Mr.— 

Irish  Bulls,  72 

Meat  for  the  Army  agitation,  215 
Finance,  see  Budget 
Financial  Relations — Over-taxation  of  Ireland — 

Amendment  to  the  Address,  331 

Attitude  of  the  Government,  Report  of  Royal  Commission, "etc.,  331,  333 

Debate,  1897,  141 

United  Irish  Party — Redmondite  lamb  lies  down  by  the  Orange  wolf,  244,  331 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  should  have  been  born  a  butcher— Mr.  Williams  as  a 
new-born  humorist,  215 

Gag— New  rules  of  procedure  as  to  Supply,  22 

Garden-party  Plot- 
Closure  moved,  382 

Dillon,  Mr.,  Protest  against  the  flippant  proposal,  379 
Festive  attire  and  wretched  countenances  of  members,  381 

Gedge,  Mr. — 

Lord  Chancellor,  judicial  appointments  made  by — motion  to  reduce  salary,  209 
New  procedure  rules — Revolt,  23 

Pleased  expectancy — Special  service  at  St.  Margaret's  to  commemorate  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  Queen's  accession,  151 
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Gedge,  Mr.  (continued) — 

St.  Margaret's  services — Fervour  displayed  in  responses,  Master  of  situation,  etc.,  152 
Securing  seats — Attendance  at  prayers,  Irregularity  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  59 
South  Africa  Committee— Insisting  on  right  to  be  present,  148 
General  Election,  see  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 
General  of  Division  of  the  Party — Mr.  "  Tim  "  Healy,  343 

General  Stores — Mr.  F.  Lockwood's  joke  at  the  expense  of  Linley  Sambourne,  389 
Gibraltar  Garrison  and  the  Guards — The  Guards  die,  but  will  never  go  to  Gibraltar,  172 
Cannonading  the  Treasury  Bench— Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney's  oration,  127 
Mutiny  in  the  air — Assault  led  by  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood,  172 
Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  E.- 

Budget  speech  of  1860 — An  old  door-keeper's  (Mr.  White's)  description,  183 

Chamberlain's,  Mr.  A.,  maiden  speech,  46 

Cromwell's   statue  —  Mr.    Gladstone's    attitude,    Lord  Peel's    interview    with    Mr. 

Gladstone,  370 
Death  of— 

Balfour's,  Mr.,  absence,  interval  of  anxiety,  223 
Balfonr's,  Mr.,  speech,  225 
Funeral  escort,  225 
House  of  mourning,  222 
Lying  in  state  in  Westminster  Hall,  224 
Meeting  and  adjournment  of  the  House,  220 
Pallbearers,  228 
Personal  recollections,  230 

Procession  to  the  Abbey — Come  to  bury  Cassar,  226 
Finest  speech,  232 
Home  Rule  struggle,  232 
Last  speech,  231 
Leadership- 
Constant  attendance  at  the  House,  102 
Drawbacks  to  success  as  leader,  233 
Manner  of  crossing  the  floor  of  the  House  to  and  from  a  division,  pulling  of  himself 

together,  bowing  to  the  Speaker,  etc.,  85 
Manner  of  speech,  234 

Ministerial  mutineers — Continuous  struggle  with  foes  of  his  own  household,  242 
Patron  saint  of  England,  52 

Private  members'  nights,  Mr.  Gladstone's  habit  of  making  speeches  on,  343 
Treatment  of,  by  noisy  section  of  Conservative  party,  234 

Gladstone,  Mr.  H. — General  Election,  taking  advantage  of  popular  enthusiasm,  349 
Gladstone,  Mrs. — Mr.  Gladstone's  tribute,  221 

Glasgow — Municipalised  telephone  service,  Mr.  Lough's  dilemma,  203 
Gorst,  Sir  J. — 

Education,  growth  and  progress — Lamentation,  238,  284 
Education  Bill — Failure  to  carry,  108 

Seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  etc.,  257— Illustration,  258 
Goschen,  Mr. — 

China — Acquisition  of  Wei-hai- Wei,  275 
Date  of  entering  the  House  ([860.  9° 

Naval  Review — Arrangements  lor  members  to  view,  Mr.  Goschen's  little  joke,  etc.,  163 
Navy  Estimates — Colossal  sum,  203 

Queen's  sixtieth  anniversary  service  at  St.  Margaret's — Mr.  Goschen's  hat,  154 
South  African  war — Defence  against  charges  of  mismanagement,  etc.,  325 
Gosset,  Captain — Parliamentary  Moltke,  7 
"Grand  Cross" — Illustration,  251 

Grattan's  Plan  of  Answering  Questions— Evasions,  etc.,  132 
Great  Seal — New  seal  wanted,  disposal  of  old  seal,  etc.,  361 
Grey,  Sir  E. — 

General  Election,  taking  advantage  of  popular  enthusiasm,  etc.,  348 
Youthful  member  of  1896  Parliament,  47 
Guards  and  Gibraltar  Garrison,  see  Gibraltar 
Gully,  Mr.,  see  Speaker 

Halsbury,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor — 

Australasian  Commonwealth  Bill— Appeal  clause  difficulty,  358 

Cromwell  memorial — Lord  Hardwicke  reprimanded,  366 

Devonshire  House  ball — Lord  Halsbury  as  George  III.,  165 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  death— Funeral  escort,  228 

Healy's,  Mr.,  mare's  nest— Making  room  for  Sir  R.  Webster,  357 

Illustration,  359 

Judicial  appointments — Family  affection  and  the  dispensation  of  patronage,  209,  35^ 

Misjudged  man,  356 

Reading  Clerkship  vacancy— Action  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  360 
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Hamilton,  Lord  G.,  Secretary  oj  State  for  India — 

Gorst's,  Sir  J.,  statement  on  educational  matters— Folding  and  tearing  up  pieces 

of  papers  during  an  unpleasant  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  286 
Hanbury,  Mr.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury — 
Great  Seal — New  seal  wanted,  361 
Illustrations,  287,  381 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.— 

Church  schools  subsidy  debate— Lord  Cranborne's  disclaimer,  231 
Clerical  ancestry — Occasions  that  suggest  the  pulpit,  82 
Education  Bill  (1897)— 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  attack  on  Sir  William  as  to  consistency,  etc.,  126 
Revolt— Opposition  bubbling  with  delight,  125 
Illustrations,  141,  336 
Leadership,  103,  106 

Halcyon  days,  122 

New  diplomacy— Sir  W.  Harcouit's  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Curzon,  71 
Opening  of  first  Unionist  Parliament— Arrival  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  3 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee — 

Address  to  the  Queen,  157 
Service  at  St.  Margaret's,  154,  155 
Queen's  Speech  of  1897— Turn  of  a  phrase  116 
South  Africa  Committee  —  Proposed  vote  of  censure,  Hawksley  correspondence, 

etc.,  176 
South  Africa— Makers  of  Empire,  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  attack  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

reply,  56 

South  African  war  declaration— Absence  of  Sir  William  from  the  House,  304 
South  African  war  policy— Attack  on   Mr.   Chamberlain,   138;    Mr.  Chamberlain's 

reply,  140 

Wallace's,  Dr.,  attack  on— Dramatic  entry  of  Sir  William,  88 
Hard  swearing,  7 

Hardwicke,  Lord— Cromwell  statue,  Vote  of  censure  by  majority  of  one,  366 
Harr 
Harr 
Harr 
Harr 
Hart 


ity  ot  o 

ngton,  Mr.— Roman  Catholic  University  education,  Ireland,  Debate" on  the  address, 
s,  Lord — King  of  Siam's  visit  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  184 
s,  Sir  A.,  Death  of — Business  intimacy  with  Mr.  J.  Cowen,  etc.,  76 
s  District— Mr.  Weir  and  the  Post  Office  myth,  148 
ngton,  see  Devonshire 


Haslett,  Sir  J.— Black  Rod  interruption,  35 

Hastings— Local    Government    Provisional  Order  (No.    17)    Bill,   Mr.    Shadwell   fights   the 
Battle  of  Hastings  over  a^ain,  171 

Hat  Trick— Black  Rod  and  his  "  part,"  62,  87 

Hawksley  Correspondence — 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  and  Colonial  Office — Mr.  Chamberlain's  replies,  323,  324 

South  Africa  Committee  — Attitude  towards  Mr.  Hawksley,  147 

Stanhope's,  Mr.,  motion  of  vote  of  censure  on  the  South  Africa  Committee,  175 

Healy,  Mr.  "  Tim  "— 

Bicycle  Bye-laws  for  Ireland  proposal — Careering  up  and  down  the  parliamentary 

track  for  two  hours,  247 
Business  of  the  House— Government  securing  remaining  time  of  the  Session,  etc  , 

Mr.  Healy's  lamentation,  n 

Dublin  Gas  Company  and  the  Freeman's  Journal,  372 
Historic  corner  seat,  13 

Turning  cold  shoulder  on  Mr.  Dillon,  329 

Irish  Land  Bill— Battle  round  the  Bill  in  Committee,  etc.,  c;6,  97 
Lord  Chancellor,  making  room  for  Sir  R.  Webster— Mr.  Healy's  mare's  nest,  357 
Parliamentary  success  and  Bar  practice,  107 
United  Irish  Party? — Irish  Party  duels,  etc.,  92,  97 
General  of  the  Division  Party,  343 

Heaton,  Mr.  H.— Telegraph  Anomalies,  78 

Helder,  Mr. — Speaker's  early  friend,  Bowing  to  the  Speaker,  Significant  wink,  etc.,  86 

Hemphill,  Mr.  Serjeant— Bicycle  Bye-laws  for  Ireland  proposal,  Collision  with  Mr.  "Tim" 
Healy,  248 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  M.,  see  Beach 

Hilarious  Mood  of  the  House  of  Commons  (March  23th,  1896),  38 

Historic    Cabinet    Meeting— Transvaal    trouble    of    1881,   Mr.   Chamberlain    lifts   the  veil 
(May  8th,  1896),  56 

Home  Defence  Debate  in  t!  e  Lords — "  Deadly  dulness,"  Lord  Rosebery's  stirring  speech,  334 

Home  Rule- 
Home  Rule  in  practice— State  of  things  in  Dublin,  372 
Hopelessness  of  reviving  Crusade,  etc  ,  332 
Struggle  for  Home  Rule—  Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  232 
Union  of  hearts — Mr.  J.  Dillon  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  17 

Home  Secretary,  see  Ridley 

Hope,  Mr.  B. — Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's  (1887),  153 
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Hopkinson,  Mr. — Education  Bill,  Revolt,  125 
House  of  Lords — 

Anachronisms  — Eccentricity  of  procedure,  etc.,  333 

Bishops'  revolt  on  the  Licensing  Question,  354 

Crisis  ? — Small-pox  clause  of  the  Vaccination  Bill,  254 

Deadly  dulness — Debate  on  home  defence,  334 

Dublin  Corporation  Bill — Irish  Land  Bill  parallel,  99 

Howorth,  Sir  H. — Revolt  against  the  Government,  Release  of  dynamitards,  119 
Humorist  of  Thrums — Mr.  Courtney,  140 

Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentice — Promotion  in  political  life,  356 
"  If  time  permits" — Turning  phrase  in  Queen's  speech,  116 
Illustrations — 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.— 

Prince  Arthur,  212 

Tries  to  pin  Sam  Smith  do  ,vn  to  facts,  365 
Beach,  Sir  M.  H.— 

Sir  Micawber  Hicks-Beach,  272 

"  What  is  the  next  article  ?  "  etc.,  267 
Beresford,  Lord  C. — Early  portrait,  206 
Bowles,  Captain  Tommy,  84 
Caldwell,  Mr.,  51,  149 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H. — Forlornly  walked  out,  281 
Carson,  Mr.,  355 

Chaplin,  Mr. — Ten  minutes  with  Mr.  Chaplin,  296 
Courtney,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Birrell,  >8o 
Cross,  Lord  -  Grand  Cross,  251 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  283 

Fergusson,  SirJ. —  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  204. 
Flavin,  Mr.  — 

A  buck  from  Tralee,  217 

Constirpation,  105 

Gorst,  SirJ. — Seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Lords,  258 
Halsbury,  Lord — A  man  of  strong  family  affection,  359 
Hanbury,  Mr. — 

Fairly  broke  down,  381  . 

In  opposition,  287 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.— Seated  opposite,  141 

King  of  Siam  (to  Mr.  G.  Curzon) :  "  How  is  it  you  are  not  Prime  Minister  ?  "  i8& 
Labouchere,  Mr.,  Mr.  S.  Evans  and  Mr.  D.  Thomas— A  difficult  kooje,  3^1 
Lecky,  Mr. — 

And  now ,  119 

Leckydaisical,88 
Lockwood,  Frank,  197,  198 
Louth,  Mr. — Arising  out  of  that  answer,  134 
Lowther,  Mr.  Jemmy,  23 

A  quiet  cup  of  tea,  273 

Maclure,  Sir  J. — Starts  on  his  tenth  lap,  383 
MacNeill,  Mr.  S.,  93 
O'Brien,  Mr.  P.,  378 

Reid,  Sir  R.— On  the  (Cretan)  war  path,  305 
Roberts,  Lord — Maiden  speech,  202 
Saunderson,  Colonel,  318 
Speaker  Gully,  5 
Speaker  Peel  60 
Stanley,  Sir  H.,  39 

Sutherland,  Sir  T.  — Hoisting  the  Blue  Peter,  386 
Talbot,  Mr.  J.  S.,  241 
Uncle  Mark,  128 
United  Ireland,  329 

Vincent,  Sir  H. — Made  in  Germany,  42, 
Webster,  Sir  R.,  347 

Looks  into  the  truth,  117 
Wyndham,  Mr.  G,  271 

Yerburgh,  Mr. — Lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  245 
Immorality — State  of  London  streets,  Mr.  S.  Smith's  lamentation,  362 
India— North- West  Frontier,  Forward  policy,  Lord  Roberts's  maiden  speech,  200 
Indian  Rajahs — Visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  150 
Injustice  to  Ireland — Frivolous  and  vexatious  conduct  in  challenging  divisions,  Taking  down. 

names  by  clerk  at  the  table  innovation,  43 
Innocent  Abroad — Dr.  Leyds  at  the  House  of  Commons,  141 
Intellectual  Impatience — Mr.  Balfour's  leadership,  101 
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Ireland,  sec  Titles,  Dublin,  Home  Rule,  Financial  relations,  etc. 

Irish  Bulls,  72 

Irish  Constabulary — Debate  in   Committee  of   Supply  as  to  numbering  the  Police,  etc., 

(gth  June,  1896),  72 
Irish  Land  Bill  (1896)— 

Attitude  of  Unionists  and  Irish  Party — Progress  with  the  Bill  (July  26th),  95 
Bewildering  circumstances— Disunited  Nationalist  Party,  96 
Carson  party  revolt,  98 

Chief  Secretary— Steering  the  Bill  through  Committee,  98 
Healy's,  Mr.,  battle  round  the  Bill  in  Committee,  97 

House  of  Lords'  attitude — Striking  parallel  in  recent  parliamentary  history,  99 
Irish  Party  duels,  92 
Leader  of  the  House,  Tactics  of,  100,  103 

Irish  Members,  Suspension  of— Historic  exits  (ijth  August,  1895),  7 
Irish  Member's  Tailor — Bet,  295 

Irish  Nationalist  United  (?)  Party — Parnellites  and  Anti-Parnellites — 
Bewildering  circumstances — Irish  Land  Bill,  96 
Chief  Secretary,  Attack  on  (1898),  208 
Corner  Seats — 

Corner    seats    occupied   by    Mr.    Redmond  and   Mr.   Healy— Turning  cold 

shoulder  on  Mr.  Dillon,  329 
Historic  corner  seat  and  Mr.  Farrell,  12 
General  of  Division  of  the  Party — Mr.  "  Tim"  Healy,  343 
Lighting  of  Dublin — Difference  of  opinion,  372 
New  policy  under  Mr.  Redmond's  leadership — Irish  members  making  themselves  a 

nightly  nuisance,  etc.,  332 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.,  coming  back,  374 
South  African  War — 

Saunderson's,  Colonel,  attack,  318 

Sedition    in    Ireland — Mr.  Seton-Karr's   question,   Mr.   Redmond    and    the 

German  Emperor  incident,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  witty  reply,  319 
Triangular  duels — Multiplication  of  speech-making,  etc.,  91 
Union  of  hearts— Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  Rival  amendments  on  Home  Rule 

question,  17 

United  party — Redmondite  lamb  lies  down  by  the  Orange  wolf,  etc.,  244,  331 
Irishmen  and  Irishmen— Dublin  Fusiliers'  fresh  laurels  in  South  Africa,  319,  321 
Irregularity  in  high  places,  32 
Ismay,  Mr.  T.  H. — Jubilee  honour,  157 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.  L. — Son's  success  in  the  cricket  field,  Congratulations,  238 
James,  Sir  H. — 

Keeping  up  pleasant  cynical  commentary  on  the  proceedings,  13 
Seat  occupied  by — One  of  a  family  group,  13 
Jameson  Raid — 

Chamberlain's,  Mr.,  policy  and  conduct,  19 

Great  opportunity,  22 
Discussion  in  the  House— Sir  William   Harcourt's  attack,  and   Mr.  Chamberlain's 

reply  (8th  May,  1896),  56 
Hawksley  correspondence,  see  that  title 
Relative  positions  of   Mr.  C.  Rhodes  and    the    army    officers — Mr.   Labouchere's 

simile,  219 
Re-opening   inquiry — Charges   against   Mr.   Chamberlain,   Mr.   Thomas'   resolution, 

338 
South  Africa  Committee,  see  that  title 

ieffreys,  Mr.— Aldershot  sewage  farm,  storm  in  a  milk  jug,  277 
eremiah,  M.P. — Mr.  S.  Smith's  role,  362 
essel,  Mr. — Advent  of  the  new  member,  17 
ohnston  of  Ballykilbeg,  Attitude  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill— Kicking  the  Crown  into  the  Boyne, 

incident,  92 

Jubilee,  see  Queen's  Jubilee 
"  Judas  " — Dr.  Tanner's  ejaculation,  10 

Kandian  Chiefs — Visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  150 

Kenrick,  Mr.  — One  of  a  family  group,  14 

Kenyon-Slaney,  Mr. — Gibraltar  and  Guards— Guards  die,  but  vrill   never  go  to  Gibraltar, 

127,  172 

King-Harman,  Mr.— Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's  (1887),  153 
Kirkwood,  Colonel — Mr.  Flavin  flabbergasted,  218 
Kitchener,  Lord — New  peer,  introduction  ceremony,  301 
Knollys,  General,  as  Black  Rod— Innovation,  "requiring"  immediate  attendance,  33 
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Labouchere,  Mr. — 

Boots  for  the  army — Imperfect  boots  made  at  Northampton,  Protest,  216 

Designs  of  First  Commissioner  of  Works  on  No.  5  Old  Palace  Yard— Seizing  other 
people's  property,  45 

Does  good  by  stealth — Asphalte  pathway  from  George   Street  to  Duke  of  York's 
steps,  95 

Dominica,  Vote  of  £15,000  for,  Protest,  29,  31 

Illustration,  341 

Jameson  Raid — Mr.  Labouchere's  simile,  219 

Manner  of  addressing  House — Mr.  Labouchere  shakes  his  fist  at  Mr.  S.  Buxton,  28,  31 

Soudan  affairs — Lord  Salisbury's  despatches,  69 

South  Africa  Committee — Vote  of  censure,  176 

Ladies'  Gallery — Subject  of  debate,  Ladies'  attendance  undesirable  (igth  June,  1896),  76 
Ladies  on  the  Terrace,  see  Terrace 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  for  War — 

Gibraltar  Garrison  and  the  Guards — Reduction  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  salary,  172 
Lawson,  Sir  W. — 

Brunner's,  Sir  J.,  proposal  for  putting  war  on  business  principles  moves  Sir  Wilfrid 
to  poetry,  210 

Date  of  entering  the  House  (1859),  90 

Nephew  of  Sir  J.  Graham — Maiden  speech,  etc.,  183 

Sale  of  liquor  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  agitation,  116 
Leaders  of  the  House— 

Balfour's,  Mr.,  leadership — Criticism  on,  100 

Gladstone,  Mr. — Drawbacks  to  success  as  leader,  233 

Irish  Nationalist  Party,  see  that  title 

Opening  of  first  Unionist  Parliament — Arrival  of  leaders,  3 

Opposition  leaders,  see  Opposition 

Successful  leaders  of  other  days,  102 
Lecky,  Mr.— 

Advent  of  the  new  member— Signing  only  half  of  the  Roll  of  Parliament,  etc.,  16 

Illustrations — 

And  now ,  119 

Leckydaisical,  88 

Irish  Land  Bill— Revolt,  98 

Surprises  the  House— Still  small  voice  from  below  the  gangway,  118 

Teller — Walking  up  the  House  holding  his  hat  as  if  going  to  propose  to  the  Speaker,  87 
Lecky's   Mr.,  book,   The  Map  of  Life,   Quotations    from,    Mr.   Rhodes  and    the    Jameson 

Raid,  339 

Leng,  Sir  J. — Mr.  Villiers,  rich  pensioner,  247 
Leyds,  Dr.— Luncheon  at  the  House,  "  Innocent  abroad,"  141 
Liberal  Party,  see  Opposition 

Liberal  Unionists— Mr.  Courtney's  outburst,  "  Why  are  the  Liberal  Unionists  here  ?  "  299 
Licensing  Question — Bishops'  revolt,  354 
Liquor,  Sale  of,  within  the  precincts  of  the  House,  Sir  W.  Lawson's  agitation— Legislation 

announcement,  nG 

List  of  Misfortunes — Dr.  Wallace's  story,  207 

Lloyd-George,  Mr.— Successes  of  the  Session,  Debating  qualities,  etc.,  105 
Lobby — In  the  wrong  lobby,  etc.,  see  Divisions 
Local    Government  Provisional  Order  (No.   17)  Bill— Mr.   Shadvvell    fights   the    Battle  of 

Hastings  over  again,  171 
Lockwood,  Colonel — 

Illustration — Mark  Lockwood,  128 

Kenyon-Slaney's,  Colonel,  oration,  effect  on  Colonel  Lockwood,  127 
Lockwood,  Sir  F. — 

Death  of— Lawyer  and  M.P.,  unique  position,  194 

General  Stores— Joke  at  the  expense  of  Linley  Sambourne,  389 

Illustrations,  197,  198 

Promotion  to  the  Judicial  Bench — too  late,  207 

Solicitor-General  in  the  Unionist  Parliament  pro  tern.,  abstaining  from  appearing  in 

the  House,  n 

London  Churches— Ancient  churches  in  the  city  of  London,  58 
Londonderry,  Lord- 
Appointment  as  Postmaster-General,  353 

Attempis  at  revolt,  243,  353 
Long,  Mr.  W. — 

Irish  Land  Bill— Rebukes  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  lc8 

Tithes  Bill— Ten  minutes  rule,  297 
Lord  Chancellor,  see  Halsbury 

Lord  Chancellor's  Spectacle— King  of  Siam  nudges  Lord  Harris  and  audibly  chuckles,  185 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  see  Russell 

Lorrimer,  Private,'  Case  of— Bringing  before  the  House,  Mr.  MacNeill  s  Ineptitude,  Mr. 
Wyndham's  reply,  etc.,  270 

28 
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Lough,  Mr. — 

Illustration — "  Arising  out  of  that  answer,"  134 

National  Telephone  Company— Mr.  Lough's  dilemma,  203 

Shrewd  remark — "  An  entire  horse  was  a  useful  property,  one-third  only  worthy  as 

cats'  meat,"  287 
Lowther,  Mr.  "Jemmy" — 

Dean  Farrar's  Jubilee  sermon — Vote  of  thanks,  Absence  of  Mr.  J.  Lowther,  167 

Illustrations,  231,  273 

New  procedure  rules — Revolt,  23 
Lowther,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Chairman  of  Committees — 

Deputy  Speaker — Bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sir  B.  Maple's  objection  to  ruling,  129 

Services  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Speaker — Combination  of  happy  circum- 
stances, 108 
Lubbock,  Sir  J.— 

Education  Bill — Revolt,  125 

Lending  to  the  Party  the  erudition  of  the  British  Museum,  13 

South  Africa  Committee  appointment  debate,  123 

M.P.s  Pour  Rire,  145 
Macartney,  Mr. — 

Naval  review — Arrangements  for  members  to  view,  Mr.  Goschen's little  joke,  164 

Personal  appearance — Mr.  Macartney's  ducks,  274 
MacGregor's,  Mr.,  exit,  8 
Maclean,  Mr. — 

South  Africa  Committee  appointment  debate,  123 

South  African  question  debate — Display  of  genuine  Conservative  colours,  20 
Maclure,  Sir  J. — Illustration,  383 
MacNeill,  Mr.  S.— 

Chief  Secretary's  Office — Historical  survey,  93 

Cromwell  Statue  denunciation — "  Equestrian  statue,"  369 

Darling's,  Mr.,  appointment,  116 

Financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  330 

Garden-party  plot,  382 

Illustration — Whirling  his  arms  windmill  fashion,  93 

Irish  Constabulary,  72 

Lorrimer,  Private,  Case  of,  Bringing  before  the  House— Mr.  MacNeili's  ineptitude,  270 

Peers'  gallery— Addressing  the  occupants  of  the  gallery,   painful   result  of  divided 
attention,  268 

Personal  characteristics — Rushes  to  the  library  for  a  b^ok,  etc.,  94 

Mad  Cabinets — Mr.  John  Morley's  opinion  that  it  was  possible  for  Cabinets  to  go  mad,  39 
"  Made  in  Germany  "  (Sir  H.  Vincent) — Illustration,  42 
Mafeking,  see  South  African  War- 
Maiden  Speeches— Notable  speeches,  etc. — 

Chamberlain's,  Mr.  A  ,  speech,  46 

Record  broken— Mr.   Farrell  speaks  within  sixty   minutes  of  signing  the   Roll  of 
Parliament,  12 

Roberts's,  Lord,  speech,  199 

Majorities— Disorganisation  and  demoralisation  that  follow  on  large  majorities,  52,  253 
Malcolm,  Mr.  I. — Best  dressed  man  in  the  House,  381 

"  Map  of  Life  " — Quotations  from,  with  reference  to  the  Jameson  Raid,  339 
Maple,  Sir  B. — Mr.  Lowther's  ruling,  Sir  B.  Maple's  protest,  129 
Mark  of  Origin  on   Provisions — Sir  H.  Vincent  going  about  the  lobby  and  corridors  with 

basket  of  eggs  on  his  arm,  42 

Marriott,  Mr. — Announcing  defection  from  the  Liberal  Party,  Selection  of  opportunity,  299 
Mayo,  Lord — Siam's,  King  of,  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  185. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  J. — Historic  corner  seat,  13 

McKenna,  Mr.— South  Africa  Committee,  Insisting  on  right  to  be  present,  148 
Meat  for  the  Army  Agitation — Mr.  Powell  Williams  makes  a  joke,  214 
Members  whose  Parliamentary  life  dates  back  to  fifties  and  sixties,  90 
Miall's,  Mr.,  Revolt  against  the  Education  Bill  of  1873— Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  230 
Mikado  and  Shogun — Redmond  freres,  208 

Military  Proposal  of  the  Government — Inadequate  proposals,  Debate  in  the  Lords,  334 
Milk  for  the  Soldiers  at  Aldershot— Storm  in  a  milk  jug,  276 
Milman,  Mr. — Temporarily  engulfed  in  the  rush  ot  members  to  take  the  oath,  7 
Ministerial  Mutineers,  see  Mutineers 

Ministers— Parliamentary  reputations  of  the  Session  1896,  108 
Mixed  Lot — Story  told  of  Lady  Roberts,  346 
Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.— 

Date  of  entering  the  House  (1863),  90 

House  of  Commons  Nestor,  Episcopal  serenity,  etc.,  8: 
Morley,  Mr.  J.— 

Illustration,  336 
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Morley,  Mr.  I.  (continued)— 

Soudan  re-conquest  policy — Disunited  Liberal  Party,  265 
Mr.  Morley  thought  it  possible  for  Cabinets  to  go  mad,  39 

Successes  of  Session  1896 — Mr.  Morley's  speeches,  107 
Morris,  Lord- 
Cromwell  memorial — Anonymous  donor,  369 

Retirement — Duped,  Nice  point  in  the  Peerage,  etc.,  368 
Morrison,  Mr.  W.— Date  of  entering  the  House  (1861),  90 
Moses  Room— King  of  Siam's  visit,  "  Who  was  Moses  ?  "  asked  the  Kingr,  187 
Moulton,  Mr.  F. — Garden-party  plot,  378 
Mowbray,  Sir  J. — 

Date  of  entering  the  House  (1853),  90 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  death — Funeral  escort,  227 

Speaker,  Election  of — Re-election  of  Mr.  Gully,  3 
Murnaghan,  Mr. — Parliamentary  success,  104 
Mutineers— Make-believe  revolts,  etc.,  254. 

Adventurers  on  the  path  of  mutiny,  243 

Aldershot  sewage  farm  milk — Storm  in  a  milk  jug,  278 

Bishops'  revolt  on  the  licensing  question,  354 

Carson,  Mr.,  Change  of  attitude  since  appointed  Solicitor-General,  355 

Difference  between  the  career  of  Liberal  Prime  Minister  and  one  of  Conservative 
faith,  242 

Dynamitards,  Release  of — Sir  H.  Howarth's  revolt,  120 

Londonderry,  Lord — Fluttering  the  flag  of  revolt  in  the  Lords,  2^3,  353 

New  rules  of  procedure— Time  limit  for  Supply,  22 

National  Telephone  Company  and  Sir  J.  Fergusson — Target  of  unbounded  abuse,  203 

Nationalist  Party,  sec  Irish  Nationalist  Party 

Naughtiness — Surest  and   shortest  way  to  promotion  in  political  life,  Mr.  Carson  and  the 

Solicitor-Generalship,  etc.,  356 
Naval  Estimates — Colossal  sum — 

Budget  deficiency,  Suspension  of  Sinking  Fund,  etc.,  267 

Goschen's,  Mr.,  statement  (1898),  203 
Naval  Review— Niggardliness  of  arrangements  for  members  to  view,  Members'   agitation, 

Mr.  Goschen's  little  joke,  etc.,  163 
Nelson,  Rev.  Mr.,  suspension  of — Exit,  7 
New  Member  beats  the  Record — Mr.  Farrell,  12 
North,  Colonel,  Death  of— Personal  anecdotes,  etc.,  54 

Oath— Taking  the  oath,  7 

O'Brien,  Mr.  P.— Illustration,  378 

O'Brien,.Mr.  W. — Emerges  from  long  retirement,  374 

Obstruction — 

Bills  and  the  time  limit,  49 

Votes  of  Supply  falling  under  the  guillotine  of  the  automatic  closure,  383 
O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.— 

Dublin  lighting  question,  372 
Irish  Constabulary — Numbering,  etc.,  72 
O'Gorman  Mahpn,  The,  Suspension  of — Exit,  7 
Opening  of  Parliament — 

First  Unionist  Parliament  (1895),  I 
Second     „  „  (1896),  16 

Third         „  „  (1897),  "5 

Opposition — 

Front  Bench— Survey  of  the  new  Parliament  (1896),  Old  reputations,  etc.,  106 
Leaders— 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  H.,  Position  of,  Soudan  Policy  and  the  disunited 

Liberal  Party,  265 

Churchill's,  Lord  R.,  successful  Parliamentary  warfare  of  1880,  255 
Parliamentary   warfare,    Dulness    of    Session    (1898)  — Want    ot    a    fighting 

leader,  253 

South  African  War — An  unexpected  ally,  325 
Overcrowding — Inadequate  accommodation  for  members,  iG 

Pairing — In  search  of  pairs,  Suggestions  for  tracing  persons  about  to  pair,  131 
Palmerston,  Viscount — 

Don  Pacifico,  Case  of,  143 

Door-keeper's  (Mr.  White's)  Description  of,  181,  182 

28    A 
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Parliament  Street  Improvement — Increased  cost  caused  by  the  de'ay  in  carrying  the  Bill,  8| 

Parliamentary  Life— Number  of  members  dating  back  to  fifties  and  sixties,  90 

Parliamentary  Success — 

Age  of  member  entering  Parliament,  47 

Bar  practice  and  parliamentary  success— Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Healy,  107 

Successes  of  the  sessions,  1896,  104 

Parliamentary  Warfare — Dulness  of  Session  1898,  Want  of  fighting  leader  for  the  Opposition,  253 

Parnell,  Mr. — 

Historic  corner  seat — Mr.  Parnsll's  Indifference ;  sitting  among  rank  and  file,  13,  329 
Suspension  of — Exit,  7 

Party  of  One— Mr.  Bowies'  division  and  its  precedent,  283 

Patron  Saint  of  England — Mr.  Gladstone,  52 

Peel,  Lord- 
Cromwell  statue — Interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  370 
Wears  his  hat  in  the  Peers  gallery— Meaning  attached  to  the  strange  portent,  371,  374 

Peel,  Mr.  Speaker— Illustration,  60 

Peerage— Nice  point  in  the  Peerage,  Lord  Morris's  designation  difficulty,  368 

Peers,  New  Peers — 

Introduction  of  new  peers  ceremony,  301 

Making  speeches  before  taking  the  oath  — Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  32 

Peers'  Gallery — 

Ex-Speaker  Peel  wears  his  hat — Meaning  attached  to  the  strange  portent,  371,  374 
MacNeill,  Mr.,  addressing  occupants  of  gallery,  Painful  result  of  divided  attention,  268 

Peninsular  War  and  Chief  Secretary's  Salary — Mr.  MacNeill  on  the  history  of  the  office,  etc.,  94 

Pensioner's  List  of  Misfortunes— Dr.  Wallace's  story,  207 

Pilate  and  Herod  in  Ireland — Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dillon,  77 

Plunkett,  Mr.  H. — Hopeless  incapacity  of  England  to  understand  Ireland  simile,  141 

Politicians  never  Repent — Mr.  Birrell's  sly  glance  at  Mr.  Chamberlain,  28 

Postmaster-General — Appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry,  353 

Post-office  Eccentricities — Mr.  H.  Heaton's  triumph,  etc.,  78,  214 

Post-office  Myth — Harris  District,  148 

Powell,  Sir  F. — Date  of  entering  the  House  (1857),  90 

Prime  Minister,  see  Salisbury 

Prime  Ministers,  Fate  of — Pamphlet  published  in  1733,  104 

Primrose  Dames — "  Forty  "  dames  sent  into  the  slums  of  Hereford  incident,  124,  125 

Private  Bills — 

Ballot  for,  Working  of  the  syndicate,  etc.,  17 
Cost  of,  218 

Private  Members'  Nights — Mr.  Gladstone's   habit  of  standing  at   the  table   and  talking  of 
events  of  the  past,  343 

Provisions — Mark  of  origin,  Sir  H.  Vincent  going  about  the  lobby  and  corridors  with  basket 
of  eggs  on  his  arm,  42 

Promotion  in  Political  Life— Naughtiness  before  goodness,  356 

Procedure — New  Rules,  see  Supply 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill — Mr.  Caldwell's  opportunity,  149 

Putting  the  Question- 
Eccentricities  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  333 
Exciting  demonstrations  in  the  Commons,  334 

Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  reign — 
Address  to  the  Queen,  157 
Irish  dissent,  158 

Farrar's,  Dean,  sermon — Vote  of  thanks,  Absence  of  Mr.  J.  Lowther,  etc.,  166 
Honours,  157 

Procession  through  the  streets,  159 
Procession  of  members  to  Buckingham  palace,  161 
St.  Margaret's  Church  service,  Attendance  of  members — 

Assembling  of  members  at  the  House,  Procession  to  the  church,  etc.,  153 
Jubilee  of  1887 — Members  who  attended  and  members  who  were  not  present 

at  the  service  in  1897,  152,  153 
Queen's  Garden-party  Plot,  378 
Queen's  Speech — Debate  on  the  Address,  etc. — 

Departure  from  constitutional  usage,  Mr.  Healy's  lamentation,  n 
Turn  of  phrase,  the  iteration  of  which  makes  it  comical,  15 

Question  Time— Absence  of  Leader  of  the  House,  Criticism  on  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership,  103 
Questions— 

Curzon's,  Mr.,  capacity  of  answering  questions,  evasive  replies,  etc.,  49,  74,  132     • 
Self-advertising— Number  and  nature  of  questions  which  might  have  been  addressed 

to  departments,  295 

Supplementary  interrogations— Speaker  Gully's  ruling,  133 
Quilter,  Mr.  C.— "  Sir  Cuthbert  Quiets,"  Danish  paper  announcement,  162 
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Raikes,  Mr. — Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's  (1887),  153 

Reading  Clerkship  of  the  HOUJC  of  Lords'  vacancy — Action  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  360 

Redmond  nine — Mr.  W.  Redmond — 

Absence  from  Westminster,  208 
Irish  Constabulary — Numbering,  etc.,  72 
Redmond  cadet-  Mr.  J.  Redmond — 

Constant  attendance  at  Westminster,  speech  in  his  best  form,  burlesque  of  judicial 

manner,  etc.,  208 

Corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  329 
Financial  relations    between    England   and   Ireland— New  policy,   Irish    members 

making  themselves'a  nightly  nuisance,  etc.,  332 
Irish  Party  duels,  92 
Leadership  of  the  Irish  Party,  96 

Posing  in  grotesquely  assumed  attitude  of  patron  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  97 
Queen's  Jubilee  —Address  to  the  Queen,  Irish  dissent,  159 
South  African  War,  Sedition  in  Ireland— Following  example  of  the  German  Emperor 

incident,  319 

Suspension  of— Seeks  suspension  as  a  last  resource,  320 
Union  of  hearts — Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Redmond,  17 
Reid,  Sir  R. — Illustration,  303 
Relic — Speaker's  carriage,  147 

Renshaw,  Mr. — Letter  from  a  lady,  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  one  arm,  83 
Rentoul,  Mr. — Financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  330 
Repent  or  Recant — Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  28 
Reserve,  Calling  out— Her  Majesty's  letter  surprises  the  House,  317 
Residences  of  the  Nobility — St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  81 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  see  Budget 
Rhodes,  Mr.  C.— 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company — Buying  out  Mr.  Rhodes's  rights,  56 

Home  Rule  cause  Subscription  -Colonel  Saunderson's  retort,  318 

Jameson   Raid — Sir  William  Harcourt's  attack  on  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

reply,  57 
South  Africa  Committee — 

Before  the  Committee— Mouthful  of  ham  sandwiches  and  reflections  on  consti- 
tutional Government,  129 

Vote  of  censure,  Hawksley  correspondence,  etc.,  Mr.  Stanhope's  motion,  175 
Rich  Pensioner— Mr.  Villiers,  247 

Richard,  Mr.  H.— Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  1887,  153 
Richardson,  Mr. — Date  of  Easter  Day,  346 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.— 

Dynamitards,  Release  of— Sir  H.  Howorth's  attack,  121 
Safe  Home  Secretary,  1^8 
Roberts,  Lady — "  Mixed  lot     story,  346 
Roberts,  Lord — Maiden  speech,  199 

Illustration,  202 
Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland — 

Debate  in  Committee  of  Supply  (1897),  170 
Harrington's,  Mr.,  speech,  118 

Rontgen  Rays— Ministers  hand  photographed  with  interesting  results,  150 
Rosebery,  Lord- 
Cromwell  statue  donor,  370 

Home  defence,  Inadequate  military  proposals,  National  crisis,  etc. ,336 
Illustration,  337 
Political  isolation,  3^5 

Salisbury's,  Lord,  Indiscretion — Speech  on  the  South  African  War,  326 
Rothschild,  Lord — -King  of  Siam's  familiarity,  187 
Royal  Command  summoning  the   Commons  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  hear  Commissions 

read— Duties  and  office  of  Black  Rod,  see  Black  Rod 
Rules  of  Procedure,  New  Rules,  see  Supply — Time  limit 
Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord — 

Death  of — Career,  etc.,  387 

Making  speech  before  taking  the  oaths  a  new  peer,  32 
Russell,  Mr.  T.  W. — Seat  occupied  by,  one  of  a  family  group,  13 

Russell's  Crimean  War  letters— Resemblance  to  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  letter  to  The  Times,  375 
Russia  and  the  Indian  Frontier — Lord  Roberts's  speech,  201 
Rylands,  Peter— Smoking-room  story,  374 

St.  James'  Park— Asphalte  track   from    Great   George    Street  to  Duke  of   York's    steps, 
Mr.  Labouchere's  bribe,  95 

St.  Margaret's  Church — 

Debt  on  the  organ— Stroke  of  business  on  the  Queen's  sixtieth  anniversary  service,  156 
Gedge,  Mr.— Fervour  displayed  in  the  reponses,  Master  of  the  situation,  etc.,  152 
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St.  Margaret's  Church  (continued) — 

Queen's  Jubilee,  Attendance  of  members,  152 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital— Residences  of  the  nobility,  81 
Salisbury,  Lord — Piime  Minister,  etc.— 

China  policy,  Defence  of — Mr.  Balfour  in  a  tight  place,  211 

Cromwell  memorial — Lord  Hardwicke's  motion,  367 

Despatches — Soudan  affairs,  Mr.  Labouchere's  attack,  69 

Dublin  Corporation  Bill— Attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  99 

Favourite  attitude,  334 

Home  Defence — Military  proposals  of  the  Government,  Replies  to  criticism,  etc.,  338 

Licensing  question  —Bishops'  revolt,  354 

South  African  War — 

House  of  Lords  anxiously  awaiting  declaration,  303 
Indiscretion  and  apology,  326 
Salt — "  I  '11  give  you  salt,"  70 

Sambourne,  Linley — Sir  F.  Lockwood's  "  General  Stores  "  joke,  389 
Saunderson,  Colonel — 

Courtney's,  Mr.,  contrariness,  179 

Financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  conference,  331 

Illustration,  318 

Irish  Land  Bill— Revolt,  98 

Queen's  Jubilee — Address  to  the  Queen,  Irish  dissent,  159 

South  African  War — Turns  on  the  Irish  Nationalists,  Mr.  C.  Rhodes's  subscription  to 

the  Home  Rule  cause,  etc.,  318 

Sayers,  Tom — Collection  for,  in  the  Division  Lobby,  183 
Scallywag — Lord  C.  Beresford  as,  206 
Scot — Speaker's  voyage,  Fog  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  89 
Seal — New  Great  Seal  wanted,  361 
Seating  of  Members — Inadequate  accommodation,  16' 
Securing  Seats— 

Four-wheeled  cab  loaded  with  top-hats,  6p 

Irregularities— Mr.   Gedge    discovers    Sir    C.    Dilke    placing   cards  on   seats   after 
prayers,   59 

Opening  of  first  Unionist  Parliament,  i 

Placing  of  hats  procedure,  Necessity  of  being  present  at  prayers,  etc.,  60 

Speaker  Peel's  innovation — Substituting  cards  for  hats,  61 
Seton-Karr,  Mr. — Sedition  in  Ireland,  319 
Sexton,  Mr. — Questions,  Supplementary  interrogations,  134 
Shadwell,  Mr. — Oratorical  debating  treasure,  A  discovery — Debate  on  the  Local  Government 

Provisional  Order  [No.  17]  Bill,  171 
Sheffield  Knight,  see  Ashmead-Bartlett 
Siam,  King  of— Visit  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  184 
Sinking  Fund — Budget  proposals,  267,  273 
Slogging  Match — Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  138 
Small-pox  Clause  of  the  Vaccination  Bill— Crisis  (?)  in  the  Lords,  254 
Smith,  Mr.  Abel — Date  of  entering  the  House  (1854),  90 
Smith,  Mr.  S.— 

Illustration,  363 

Role  of  Jeremiah — State  of  the  London   streets,  Book  written  by  Training  College 

Teacher  Lamentations,  36* 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H. — Successful  leader  of  the  House,  102 
Smith-Barry,  Mr.— Irish  Land  Bill,  Revolt,  98 
Smoking-room  common  to  both  Houses  suggestion,  too 
Solicitor-Generalship — Appointment  of  Mr.  Carson,  353 
Somersaults — Some  notable  somersaults,  252 
South  Africa — 

Makers  of  Empire,  Sir  William  Harcourt's  attack  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply 
(8th  May,  1896),  56 

Reinforcements  for  the  Cape,  Proposal  to  appropriate  £200,000,  138 

Transvaal,  see  that  title 
South  Africa  Committee — 

Appointment  of — Mr.  Chamberlain's  masterly  management,  122 

Deliberations  in  private — Members  of  Parliament  insisting  on  right  to  be  present,  148 

Epigram  by  well-known  Parliamentary  hand,  148 

Hawksley  correspondence,  147 

Proposed  vote  of  censure— Mr.  Stanhoee's  motion,  175 

Re-opening  inquiry — Mr.  Thomas's  resolution,  338 

Rhodes,  Mr   C.,  before  the  Committee,  129 
South  African  Hospital  Commission — Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  charges,  etc.— 

Balfour,  Mr.,  loses  his  temper,  376 

Constitution  of  the  Commission — "  Man  of  common  sense,"  376 

Expectations — Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  expects  to  be  sent  for,  374 

Letters  to  The  Times—  Resemblance  to  Russell's  Crimean  War  letters,  375 
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South  African  War — 

Chamberlain's,  Mr.,  policy  in  1881— Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  reminder,  307 
Declarations,  Awaiting  declarations  etc. — Commons,  Indifference  of,  304 

House  of  Lords  anxiously  awaiting  declaration  from  Lord  Salisbury,  303 
Dissolution  of  Parliament — Party  motives,  etc.,  348 
Fitzmaurice's,  Lord  E.,  vote  of  censure,  326— Division,  327 
Irish  Nationalist  Party,  see  that  title 

Mafeking,  Provisioning — Lord  E.  Cecil  responsible  for,  328 
Mismanagement  of  the  campaign  charges — Mr.  Goschen's  defence,  325 
Opposition  Party  attitude — An  unexpected  ally,  325 
Reserve,  Calling  out — Surprises  the  House,  317 
Salisbury's,  Lord,  indiscretion  and  apology,  326 

Spion  Kop  Despatches,  Publication  of— Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  and  Mr.  Balfour,  352 
War  Session,  opening,  316 
South  African  War  Policy — Harcourt's,  Sir  W.,  attack  on   Mr.  J.   Chamberlain,   138;   Mr. 

Chamberlain's  reply,  140 
Soudan — Re-conquest  policy — 

Disunited  Liberal  Party — Position  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  new  Leader  of 

the  Opposition,  265 

Questions — Mr.  Curzon's  capacity  for  not  replying  to  difficult  questions,  49 
Salisbury's,   Lord,  despatches— Italian   Green-book,  Mr.   Labouchere's    attack    (5th 

June,  1896),  69 
Vote  on  account  (2oth  March,  1896)  — 

Chamberlain's,  Mr.,  explanation,  40 
Hilarious  mood  of  the  House  (zoth  March,  1896),  38 
Morley's,  Mr.,  amendment,  39 
Speaker — 

Bowing  to  the  Speaker — 

Entering  the  House,  85 

Returning  from  a  division — Ancient  courtesy,  84 
Carriage — •"  A  relic,"  preparation  for  the  Jubilee,  147 
Dress  worn  by  the  Speaker,  4 
Election  of— Re-election  of  Mr.  Gully,  3 
Opening  of  Parliament,  Arrival  of  the  Speaker,  2 

Personal  appeal  to  the  Speaker — Mr.  Tritton  introduces  novel  phase  of  debate,  127 
Speaker  Gully — 

Early  friend— Mr.  Holder's  encouragement,  significant  wink,  etc.,  86 
Gladstone's,  Mr.,  death  -  Funeral  escort,  227 
Illustration,  5 
Queen's  Jubilee- 
Procession  to  Buckingham  Palace,  162 
St.  Margaret's  service,  152,  154 
Success  as  Speaker,  108,  133 

Voyage  in  the  Scot — Fog  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  89 
Taking  the  chair  by  the  Speaker-elect,  4 

Spion  Kop  Despatches,  Publication  of — Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  and  Mr.  Balfour,  352 
Stage  Fright — Black  Rod's  embarrassing  situation,  36 
Stanhope,  Mr.  E. — Queen's  Jubilee  service  at  St.  Margaret's  (1887),  153 
Stanhope,  Mr.  P. — South  Africa  Committee,  Vote  of  censure,  175 
Stanley,  Sir  H. — Illustration,  39 
Steadman,  Mr. — Notable  birthplace,  276 
Storm  in  a  milk  jug — Aldershot  sewage  farm  debate,  276 
Strangers  in  the  House — 

Kandian  Chiefs  and  Indian  Rajahs,  150 
Orders  to  withdraw  procedure,  75 
Siam's,  King  of,  visit,  184 

Withdrawing  on  a  division — Historic  division  on  the  Canton  debate  in  1857,  183 
Streets  of  London,  State  of— Mr.  S.  Smith's  lamentation,  362 
Success  in  Parliament,  see  Parliamentary  success 

Sullivan,  Mr.  D. — Mr.  Bowles's  Division,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  Aye  i,  289 
Sunday  Closing  Bill— Mr.  Tritton  introduces  novel  phase  of  debate,  127 
Sunday  Sitting — St.  Margaret's  Special  Service  commemorating  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 

the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  153 
Supply — 

Discussions  in  Committee — 

Discussion  on  votes  on  account — Like  the  atmosphere,  it  covers  all  space,  44 
Limiting  discussion,  Mr.  Caldwell's  dispute  with  the  Chairman,  50 
Progress  of  business — Giving  precedence  to  Ministers  suggestion,  384 
Time  limit— New  rules  of  procedure  (1896) — 
Forecast,  25 

Government  proposal,  26 

Obstruction  under   the  new   rules— Votes   falling  under  guillotine  of  the 
automatic  closure,  383 
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Supply  (continued) — 

Time  limit — New  rules  of  procedure  (1896)  (continued)— 
Revolt,  22 

Rules  in  operation,  48 

Standing  Order  should  be  extended  to  Bills — Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinion,  49 
Success  of — Compliments  between  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Balfour,  122 
Survey  of  the  Session  1896,  104 
Suspension  of  Members — 

Agricultural  Rating  Bill  closure,  Members  refusing  to  go  into   Division   Lobby — 

Suspension  of  five  members  (22  May,  1896),  6^ 
Irish  Members,  Historic  exits  (15  Aug.,  1895),  7 

Sutherland,  Sir  T. — Retires  from  parliamentary  life,  "  Hoisting  the  Blue  Peter,"  etc.,  386 
Swearing  of  Members — 

Old  Testament,  Member  desiring  to  be  sworn  on,  Difficulties  of  finding  Testament,  17 

Rush  for  the  table,  7 

Table  brought  in  spread  with  copies  of  the  Oath  and  New  Testaments,  6 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.— 

Educational  policy — A  secret  influence,  283 

Education  questions— Sir  J.  Gorst's  statement  produces  an  anguished  expression,  24 

Illustration,  241 
Tanner,  Dr.— 

Breaks  out — "  That's  a  lie,"  Suspension,  Exit,  etc.,  8 

Irish  Party  duels — Land  Bill  of  1896,  92 
Tea  on  the  Terrace,  see  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Telegraph  Anomalies — Mr.  H.  Heaton's  conundrums,  etc.,  78,  214 
Tellers— 

Lecky,  Mr.,  as  teller,  87 

No  tellers  for  the  Noes— Suspension  of  Dr.  Tanner,  10 
Ten    Minutes'    Rule  —  Explanation    of   standing    order,    Mr.    Chaplin's    and    Mr.    Long's. 

experiences,  Making  rule  universal,  etc. ,296 
Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons — 

American  visitor— St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  residences  of  the  nobility,  Si 

Lady  visitors— Limiting  privilege,  Interference  of  the  Speaker,  77 

Siam,  King  of,  taking  tea,  186 

Waitresses  substituted  for  waiters,  68 

"  Terrible" — Mr.  A.  Chamberlain's  story  brought  back  from  Gibraltar,  247 
"  That 's  a  lie  " — Dr.  Tanner's  ejaculation,  9 
Things  that  might  have  been  said  differently,  207 
Thomas,  Mr.  D.— 

Jameson  Raid — Charges  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  338 

Illustration,  341 

Thrums  Humorist — Mr.  Courtney,  137 
Time  Limit,  see  Supply 
Tithes  Bill- 
Courtney's,  Mr.,  outburst—"  Why  are  the  Liberal  Unionists  here  ?  "  299 

Ten  minutes  rule,  297 

Whiteley's,  Mr.,  resignation,  Dramatic  incident  spoilt,  298 
Tories  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  Phenomenon — Parallel  case,  etc.,  236 
Tragic  Scene— Death  of  Dr.  Wallace,  293 

Parallel  case,  295 
Transvaal — 

Affairs  of  1881— Historic  Cabinet  meeting,  Mr.  Chamberlain  lifts  the  veil  (8th  May,. 
1896),  56 

Jameson  Raid  discussion— Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  attack,. 
Stirring  scene  in  the  House,  etc.  (8th  May,  1896),  56 

Jameson  Raid,  see  that  title 

South  Africa  Committee,  see  that  title 

War,  see  South  African  War 

Treasury  Control — Lord  Salisbury's  indiscretion,  327 
Trevelyan,  Sir  G.— Scotch  Rating  Bill  iniquity,  107 

Tritton,  Mr. — Sunday  Closing  Bill,  Introduces  novel  phase  of  debate,  126 
Twa  Corbies— Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Weir,  292 
Two  Pins  Club— Lord  Russell  ot  Killowen's  connection  with,  etc.,  388 

Uganda  Railway  Estimate— Increase  in  expenditure,  Alteration  of  construction,  etc.,  80 

Under-Secretanes  are  given  us  to  conceal  foreign  affairs.  70 

Union  of  Hearts— Mr.  J.  Dillon  and   Mr.  J.  Redmond,   Rival  amendments  on  the  Irish 

question,  etc.,  17 
Unionist  Party  Conference— Humorous  farce,  Independent  member  rote,  etc.,  73 
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United  Ireland — Illustration,  329 

United  Irish  Party,  see  Irish  Nationalist  Party 

United  States— Number  of  Bills  introduced  in  Session  1895,  127 

"  Up  Guards  and  at  'em" — Guards  and  Gibraltar  Garrison,  172 

Vacation  of  Seats  on  Appointment  to  Office — Mr.  Darling  and  the  Commissioner  of  Assizes 

appointment,  116 

Vaccination  Bill — Crisis  in  the  Lords  (?),  254 
Veteran  Member  of  the  House— Mr.  Monk,  81 
Victoria  Embankment  Extension  Bill — Cost  of  private  Bills,  219 
Villiers,  Mr. — 

Date  of  entering  the  House  (1835),  90 
Oath  administered  at  the  clerk's  table,  7 
Rich  pensioner — Sir  J.  Leng's  question  to'Mr.  Balfour,"247 
Vincent,  Colonel  Sir  H.— 

"  Made  in  Germany  " — Illustration,  42 
Mark  of  origin  on   small  parcels   of  provisions   agitation — Samples  of   provisions 

carried  round  the  lobby,  etc.,  42 

Queen's  sixtieth  anniversary  service  at  St.  Margaret's — Col.  Vincent  on  horseback,  155 
Voluntary  Schools — Further  subsidising,  Threatened  mutiny,  125 

Votes  on  Account,  Discussion  on — Members  with  extensive  views  surveyed  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru,  44 

Waitresses  Substituted  for  Waiters — Revolution  on  the  terrace,  68 
Wallace,  Dr.— 

Attack  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt — Dramatic  entry  of  Sir  William,  88 

List  of  misfortunes  anecdote,  207 

Tragic  scene — Death  of  Dr.  Wallace,  293 
War,  see  South  African  War 

War  on  Business  Principles — Sir  J.  Brunner's  suggestion,  210 
War  Session — Opening,  etc.,  316 
Waring,  Colonel— Irish  Land  Bill,  Revolt,  98 
Warton  and  Ashmead-Bartlett  class  of  politicians,  Mr.  Gladstone  responsible  for  prominence 

achieved  by,  233 

Wasp  and  the  Lion — Mr.  Miall  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  230 
Water-tube  Boilers— Mr.  W.  Allan's  agitation,  78 
"We  are  always  in   the  right  and  the  other  side  always  in   the  wrong" — Mr.  Courtney's 

humorous  protest,  137 
Webster,  Sir  R.,  Attorney-General— 

Darling's,  Mr.,  appointment,  116 

Easter  Day,  Date  of— Takes  the  moon  by  the  horns,  346 

Illustrations,  117,  347 

Liquor,  Sale  of,  within  the  precincts  of  the  House — Legislation,  116 

Wedderburn,  Sir  W. — Speech  in  Committee  of  Supply  taken  up  and  finished  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  50 
Wei-hai-wei,  see  China 
Weir,  Mr.— 

Addressing  the  House  from  different  parts  of  the  House  eccentricity,  30 

Aldershot  sewage  farm  debate— Mr.  Weir  to  the  rescue,  279 

Attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons  towards — It  laughs  at  him,  145 

Dominica,  vote  of  £15,000  for — Protest,  30 

Garden-party  plot,  382 

Oratorical  device— Effective  use  of  pauses,  30 

Post  Office  myth— Harris  District,  148 

Speech-making — 

Adjournment  for  Whitsuntide— Mr. Weir's  opportunity  and  how  he  used  it,  290 

Caldwell's,  Mr.,  rival,  136 

Progress  weighted  by  difficulties  of  pince-nez  and  hydraulic  machinery  which 

brings  his  voice  up,  etc.,  136 
Welsh  Parnell  — Mr.  Lloyd-George,  105 

White,  Mr.— An  old  door-keeper's  word-pictures  of  historic  scenes  and  memorable  persons,  179 
Whiteley,  Mr.— Announces  his  resignation,  Dramatic  incident  spoilt,  298 
Whitsun  Recess— Discussion  on  motion  for  adjournment,  Mr.  Weir's  and   Mr.  Caldwell's 

opportunities,  290 
Williams,  Mr.  P.— 

Aldershot  sewage  farm  milk— Storm  in  a  milk  jug,  278 

New-born  reputation  as  humorist,  214 

Training  for  high  ministerial  office,  14 

Wilson,  Mr.  C.  H.— Water-tube  boiler  controversy,  Mr.  F.  Flannery's  gesticulations,  79 
Wolmer,  Lord— Fighting  cheerfully  against  the  gloom  of  approaching  earldom,  14 
Women's  Suffrage— Display  of  petitions  in  Westminster  Hall  (igth  May,  1896),  62 
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Women's  Suffrage  Bill — Second  reading  debate,  124 

Wykenham-Martin,  Mr. — Death  of  in  the  House,  Parallel  case  to  Dr.  Wallace's  death,  295 

Wyndham,  Mr.  G.,  Under-Secre tary  for  War — 

Illustration,  271 

Lorrimer,  Private,  Case  of,  271 

Migration  to  seat  below  the  gangway — Mr.  Wyndham's  capabilities,  etc.,  23 

X-Rays— Minister's  hand  photographed  with  interesting  results,  150 

Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  —Deputed  to  summon  the  Commons  to  the  House  of  Peers 
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